By  ASHER  WALLFISH 


. .  Preaden  t  Cbaim  Herzog  will  open 
die  firstsession  of  the  lith  Knesset 
at  4  p.m.today  to.  enable  the  120 
Knesset  members  elected  on  July  23 
to  make  their  declarations  of  alk- 


^  The  session, 'expected  to  last  little 
more thaa  an.bour*is  not  likely  to 
lead  to  a .  full  resumption  of  par¬ 
liamentary  activi£y.*niis  must  await 
the choice  of  a  permanent  Speaker 
-  andtbe.  formation  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment 

The  Alignment  faction,  which  met 
yesterday,  wffifonnafly  demand  that 
the.  Knesset  resume  normal  sessions 
and  not  go  into  recess,  but  this 
dehfflBd^b  - 

Hcrzog  wiB  make  some  brief  re¬ 
marks  and  flaen  ask  the  doyen  of  the 
forestot,- Interior  Minister  Yosef 
Burg;  to  takeover  the  chair,  accord¬ 
ing  to  die  Basic  law:  Knesset.  .. 

Somc  Aiipmjent  MKs  grumbled 
yesterday  that  Borg's  being  both  a 
minister  and  n  temporary  speaker 
wonUhea^txaventionoftbelaw. 
Hpa^^apre^emforlhisfixists, 


Agriculture  Minister  Kadisb  Luz  ful¬ 
filled;  Ixttb  fondfoas:  L az  «myly 
stayed  away  from  his  mirustry  offices 


to  avoid  possible  conflict  of  in¬ 
terests. 

Some  Alignment  MKs  will  not 
only  join  anti-Kach  demonstrators 
today  outside  the  Knesset  budding, 
but  will  also  walk*  out  when  Kach 
leader  Meir  Kahane  makre;  his  dec¬ 
laration  of  allegiance. 

With  three  or  four  demonstr  ati ons 
slated  for  the  Knesset  environs  this 
afternoon,  the  Jerusalem  police 
force  will  turn  out  in  strength. 

'  The  police  yesterday  denied  a  per- 
.  mat  ro  the  Kach  movement  to  de¬ 
monstrate  opposite  the  Knesset. 
Southern  District  Police  commander 
Avrahain  Turgeman  yesterday 
approved  demonstration  permits  for 
three  other  organizations:  the  youth 
movement  of  the  United  Kibbutz 
Movement,  the  Committee  Against 
Racism,  and  Na’amat. 

The  composition  of  two  tempor¬ 
ary  Knesset  committees  will  be 
announced  formally  today -JFmance, 
headed,  by  Aguda  MK  Avrahain 
Shapiro:  and  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence,  headed  by  Labour's  Haim 
Bar-Lev.  : .  • 

The  convening  of  the  Knesset  will 
be  broadcast  live  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  Hie  radio  broadcast  on  the  2nd 
network  will  start  at  3:45  and  the 
telecast  at  4. 


No  narrowing  of  gaps 
in  national  unity  talks 


Police  team  investigating 
soldier’s  murder  in  Samaria 


Carl  Lewis  wears  his  fourth  gold  medal  of  the  Olympic  Games,  won  hi 
the  4  x  100  relay*  as  he  is  carried  shoulder  high  by  his  U.S.  team  mates. 
They  set  the  only  athletics  world  record  achieved  in  the  games. 
Olympic  reports  on  Page  3.  (UP1  telephoto) 


Ne’eman  to  push  for 
more  settlements  soon 


~  By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
1  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Itis  bebeved  that  Rav 
Thrai  Moshe  Tamam,  whose  body 
was  found  m  an  olive  grove  in 
Samaria on  Friday,  was  “most  prob¬ 
ably”  the  victim  of  a  terrorist  attack 
but  so  for  there  apparently  is  no 
concrete  proof  of  this,  The  Jerusolcm 


Tamam,  19,  of  Havatzelet 
Hasharott,waaapparentlymgr(fered 
cm-ihu^daybyash^cbnBet^xKm 
the  chest-  bm  Samaria  Division 
Notice'  etas? ^Spu^3!fiaza^<?aviidE. 
Ashton*  d«W  saj$$r 

had  been  tortured  before  Ire. was 
killed.  ;  ;•  ... 

A :  resident  of  KafrYa’abed  .  to 
Samaria  found  the  body  among 
.olive  tM^nwMeyoDqtnn onJFn- 
'  day  morning'  and  juformed.  Jhe 
police  at  lQ  a.«L,r'  V-.!  7 

•  .There  were:  no.  soldiers  papdre  on 
v  the  body  but  some  "small  items” 

-  were  formst  No  weapon,  was  found 
■pear  hiin  but  he  may  have  been 
.unarmed,  The  Post  was  told.  Tamam, 

.  sw  Engfoewrs  corps  corporal,  had 
beto'Onfoan  to  his  former  ediodl  at 
tjgnrim  near  Netanya  where  he  was 


an  instructor,  so  he  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  had  a  gnu. 

Several  sources  mid  yesterday  it 
was  still  not  dear  to  them  how 
Tamam  had  reached  die  orchard.  He 
had  been  on  leave  and  was  last  seen 
onMondaywithhis  girl  friend  in 
Tiberias.  At  tile  end  of  the  week, 
when  he  failed  to  return  home,  his 
parents  reported  his  disappearance. 
He  was  identified  on  Saturday. 

Ashtonhas  set  up  a  special  investi¬ 
gating  team  headed  by  Pakad 
Yaakov  Cqhep,  and  mili  tary  sources 
tofiJ’7»e  Postshey  will  cooperate 
wftfrtfre  M3te«y  PoBice. 

Tamam  was  buried  in  the  nrihtarv 
cemetery  in  Netanya  yesterday 
aftoxaooiL 

The  Democratic  Front  for  the  Li- 
-  be  ration  of.  Palestine  yesterday 
■;anannnocd  that  .it  was  responsible 
.  fin*  TamamTs  murder  as  well  as  that 
of  a  soldier  it  identified  as  “David 
Baker.” 

An  Israeli  soldier  named  David 
Bnkra  was  murdered  near  Tulkarm 
half  a  year  ago. 

The  police  team  investigating  the 
murder  yesterday  questioned  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Science  and  Development  Minis¬ 
ter  Ynval  Ne’eman,  who  heads  the 
joint  Ministerial-World  Zionist 
Organization  Settlement  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  after  the  committee  met 
yesterday  that  be  hopes  to  convene 
the  body  again  hi  a  fortnight  to 
decide  on  the  establishment  of  up  to 
five  more  settlements  in  Judea  and 
Samaria. 

He  also  maintained  he  would  not 
be  deflected  in  his  efforts  by  the 
cabinet's  transitional  status. 

Ne’eman  told  reporters  he  had 
hoped  to  present  plans  for  one  or 


two  more  settlements  at  yesterday's 
meeting  in  Jerusalem,  but  legal  mat¬ 
ters  and  examinations  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  those  settle¬ 
ments  had  not  been  completed. 

Thus  the  committee.spent  most  of 
its  time  listening  to  a  master  plan  for 
the  Etzion  Bloc,  and  hearing  reports 
on  several  settlements,  including 
Abir  Ya'acov  and  Neot  Adomim. 
whose  residents  are  living  in  tents  - 
the  first  south' of  Ram  all  ah  and  the 
other  east  of  Jerusalem. 

Ne’eman  also  criticized  reports 
that  the  committee  had  decided  to 

(Continued  on  Bad,  Page) 


The  communal  settlement  of 
Tomrat  in  the  Jezreel  Valley  was 
dedicated  yesterday  after  eight  years 
of  preparations. 

The  settlers,  who  have  invested 
much  of  their  own  money  and  efforts 
in  the  settlement,  have  received 
almost  none  of  the  government  aid 
promised  them.  There  is  no  suitable 
aitoess  road  to  Tomrat,  and  the 
Egged  bus  cooperative  has  therefore 
refused  to  open  a  line  to  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  70  families  already  living 


at  the  site  share  two  telephones. 
Water  and  sewage  arrangements 
have  not  yet  been  made. 

The  settlement's  school  has  not 
yet  been  built,  and  classes  will  be 
held  this  school  year  in  temporary 
structures. 

Aharon  Binyamini,  an  organizer 
of  yesterday’s  dedication  ceremony, 
said  220  families  plan  to  live  in 
Tomrat.  The  cornerstone  of  the  set¬ 
tlement's  central  public  building  was 
laid  yesterday. (I tim) 


Mobutu  to  visit  after  government  formed 


Flagship  of  U.S.  Mid-East 
force  en  route  for  Red  Sea 


-Ifok.D^lomaticOocrevoiidait  - 
PreridemMbbotBofZrireis|ilan- 
‘iwhgsfoae  visit  to  Israel tatdetafis 
■wffl  be  Spafized  only  after  a  new 
government  takes  office  here, 

V  Mobutu’s  visit  would  be  in  return 
’fbrPrcadcntClmiinHCTzog’s  visil  to 
bpconotry  last  winter.  '  _  ... 

rf.  7he  director-general  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  David  Khnebe,  was  in 


Kinshasa  at  the  end  of  last  week  to* 
discuss  the  visit  and  other  aspects  of 
Israd-Zaire  relations. 

Officials  in  Jerusalem  said  Kimche 
bad  visited  other  African  countries 

too.  But  the  director-general,  who 

returned  home  last  night,  would  say 
txriy  that  he  had  been  “on  a  routine 
mission.” 


jjVo  jDF  soldiers  hurt  in  Lebanon  attacks 


Ify  MENAHEM  HOR0WZTC 
Jerns»l«n  Post  Reporter 

tfETULLA.  -  Two  fcraeh  soldiers 
»ere  wounded  yesterday  in ,  South 
Lebanon  when,  a  roadside  bomb  ex- 
Jlodedas  their  patrdl  passed  by  cm  a 
oad  east  of  Tyre.  .  \  ; 

A  squad of  terrorists  fridrng  in 
bmbtijdi  on  ahifltopson« 200 metres 
xom  the  road  detonated  tire  bomb 
w  remoje  central,  when  the  u«W- 
red  patrol  drbye  by  oi  7  ajn.  The 
BrrfimJwre  activated  the  electric  <3e- 
orator  and  at  ffie  same  time  fixed 


automatic  weapons  at  die  patrol.  * 

One  man  on  the  patrol  was  mod¬ 
erately  hurt  and  the  other  lightly. 
The  patrol  returned  the  fire,  but  the 
attackers  escaped. 

In  Tyre  itself  there  were  two 
attacks  yesterday.  Several  mortar 
rounds  landed  near  an  Israel  De¬ 
fence  Forces  position,  fired  from  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  metres. 
Later  in  the  day  a  South  Lebanese 
Army  position  was  fired  upon  from  a 
speeding  car,  which  escaped.  There 
were  no  casualties  in  either  incident. 


VICTORIA,  Seychelles  (AP).  -The 
USS  La  Salle,  flagship  of  the  U.S. 
.Middle  East  task  force  commander, 
suddenly  cut  short  a  three-day  shore 
leave  at  this  Indian  Ocean  destina¬ 
tion  without  explanation  yesterday. 

U.S.  Ambassador  David  Fischer 
declined  to  say  where  the  warship 
was  beaded.  There  was  speculation 
that  it  might  be  on  its  way  to  the  Red 
Sea  to  oversee  minsweeping  opera¬ 
tions  following  mysterious  underwa¬ 
ter  explosions  that  have  damaged  at 
least  13  ships  since  July  9.  British 
officials  put  the  toll  near  20. 

The  speculation  appeared  streng¬ 
thened  by  reports  from  Manama, 
Bahrain,  that  the  ruler,- Sheikh  Isa 
bin  Salman  al -Khalifa,  yesterday  re¬ 
ceived  the  commander  of  the  task 
force.  Rear-Admiral  John  Addaxns. 

The  Gulf  news  agency,  which  re- ' 
ported  the  meeting,  gave  no  details, 
and  the  U.S.  embasssy  in  Manama 
had  no  comment  to  make. 

The  squadron  numbers  from  four 
to  six  warships  at  various  times,  and 
rotates  between  the  Gulf  region. 


Mombasa  and  Karachi.  The  force 
has  rights  to  dock  in  Bahrain  for 
supply  facilities  and  repair  work. 

Sheik  Isa,  meanwhile,  was  also 
reported  to  have  received  a  message 
from  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand  of  France  on  Saturday.  The 
contents  of  the  message  were  not 
disclosed.  Fiance,  along  with  Britain 
and  Holland;  has  agreed  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Red  Sea  minesweeping 
operations. 

Athens  newspapers  said  yesterday 
that  Greece  had  also  agreed  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  send  two  minesweepers  to 
the  Red  Sea  after  a  request  from 
Cairo. 

The  U.S.  navy  ship  Shreveport,  an 
amphibious  transport  vessel,  left 
Spain  early  Friday  with  four  mine¬ 
hunting  Sea  Stallion  helicopters 
aboard,  and  according  to  a  U.S. 
Defence  department  spokesman, 
was  scheduled  to  enter  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  in  mid-week. 

.  Egypt  has  accused  Iran  and  Libya 
of  laying  the  mines.  Both  have  de¬ 
nied  the  charge. 


^NRP  intumdation  kept  Emunah  out  of  election 


.By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

JnrotasPwtBepflrier 
Emunah,  the-  national  religious 
omen’s  organization,  received 
neats  from  National  KeligjousPar- 
i  qntn  fn  various  branches  in  a 
[ensure  campaign  to  cancel  its  plan 
i  xtm  for  the  Iltli  Knesset  in  a  - 
rparanffist.  v  ' 

In  an  interview  with  The  Jeiu- 
iloh  Post  yesterday,  framer  Knesr 
n  Member  Sara  Stero-Katan.  re- 
safed-  tteira-Bttmber  of  NRP  nsen_ 
rid  they  would  see  foil  tfiat  Emu^; 
rib-  day-care  centres  were  deprived  - 
fneeded  services  and  support  iffte 
omen  broke  off  from  tire  NRP . 


EIGHT  PAGES 
FROM  SUNDAY'S 

ttfjc  Ijork  (Times 

THE  •VEz'rl  IF  *?£  VIEW 

inside  today 


Stern-Katan,  a  leader  of  Emunah, 
said  she  also  received  “anonymous 
phone  «*ns  at  midnight”  from  men 
*-i*»wnnig  to"  represent  the  NRP,  who 
saM  Emunah  would.be  responsible 
for  a  divided  movement  if  the 
women  broke  away. 

The  Emunah.  executive  decided 
shortly  before  the  deadline  for  pre¬ 
senting  their  list  that  they  would  not 
nm  separately  for  the  Knesset.  They 
also  decided  that  the  women's  orga- 
.  nwai-inn,  wfaiebis  affiliated-  in  Israel 
to  the  NRP*^ would  not  campaign  as  a 
group  ter  the  NRP.  Stern-Katan  was 
offered  eighth  place  on  the  NRP  list 
after  the  women  pressed  for  fair 
representation.  Only  four  NRP 
candidates  were  elected. 

.  Stern-Katan  told  TfcePosniiac  she 
was  sot  happy  with  the.dedsioa  not 
to  run  on  a  separate  list,  but  “wefaad 
no  choice.”.  In  addition  to  feats  that 
.  Emunah  would  be  responsible  for  a 
further  deterioration  of  the  . NRP, 
they  also,  realized  that  they  did  hot 
have  the  money  to  finance  e.  TV  and 
radio  propaganda  campaign.  “We 
would  never  consider  doing  it  at  the 


Sarah  Stern-Katan 

expense,  of  our  day-care  centres  and 
other  institutions,  which  ore  strictly 
non-political,”  she  said. 

.  Stern-Ratan  called  on  the  NRP 
leadership  to  keep  its  promise  to 
reorganize  and  revitalize  the  party 
.  according  tp  the  ideals  of  religions 
Zfoptenv  She  would  not  say  what 


F.munah  would  do  if  elections  were 
to  be  held  again  in  a  few  months  and 
if  the  NRP  had  not,  by  then,  re¬ 
vamped  itself.  “Let’s  wait  and  see," 
she  said. 

She  would  not  say  which  veteran 
NRP  leaders  should  retire,  but 
reiterated  that  the  movement  most 
be  loyal  to  its  ideals.  “The  ideals  of 
the  NRP  have  not  yet  gone  bank¬ 
rupt."  she  continued. 

The  NRP  men's  refusal  to  grant 
the  women  a  realistic  seat  on  their 
list  was  not  due  to  a  rightward  torn 
aimed  at  keeping  women  out  for 
religions  reasons,  she  said.  Rather, 
the  number  of  seals  available  to  the 
NRP  has  become  more  limited,  and 
“they  want  to  keep  the  power  for 
themselves.” 

Stern-Katan  conceded  that  she 
was  aware  that'  many  former  NRP 
sympathizers  who  did  not  vote  NRP 
in  Jnly  would  have  had  a  dear  con¬ 
science  supporting  Emunah  if  they 
'  bad  presented  their  own  list 
#  (A  full  Interview  with  Sara  Stern- 
Katan  wiU  appear  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.)  ‘ 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
and  Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  twit)  issues  of  settlement 
in  Judea  and  Samaria  and  nego¬ 
tiation  with  Jordan  continue  to 
hamper  progress  between 
Labour  and  the  Likud  on  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  national  unity. 

After  a  fourth  round  of  talks  be¬ 
tween  leaders  of  the  twd  blocs  last 
night  in  Jerusalem,  agreement  was 
announced  on  the  creation  of  two 
“working  groups,"  one  on  foreign 
and  defence  policy  and  the  other  on 
economic  and  social  policy.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  agreement,  or 
even  a  narrowing  of  the  gaps,  on  the 
two  key  issues  of  foreign  policy. 

“They're  proposing  a  100  per  cent 
Likud  Une.”  one  Labour  participant 
charged. 

And  on  the  Likud  side  a  leading 
figure  accused  Labour-  of  “incon¬ 
sistency”  in  advocating  resumed 
autonomy  talks  with  Egypt  and  at 
the  same  time  peace  talks  “without 
preconditions''  with  Jordan.  The 
Likud's  position  continues  to  be  that 
Israel  can  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Jordan  only  on  the  basis  of 
Camp  David  -  and.  therefore,  ter¬ 
ritorial  talks  are  ruled  out  at  this 
stage. 

The  Likud  figure  insisted  that  this 
is  an  immutable  position  of  principle 
for  his  side.  He  indicated,  though, 
that  the  Likud  might  be  prepared  to 
review  and  perhaps  soften  its  auton¬ 


omy  proposals  as  its  “concession”  to 
Labour. 

Likud-Liberal  Minister  of  Energy 
Yitzhak  Moda'i  was  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Likud  team  who  seemed 
prepared  for  greater  flexibility:  he 
suggested  that  government  policy 
stipulate  “negotiation"  with  Jordan, 
without  specifying  on  what  terms  the 
negotiations  were  proposed. 

But  Moda’i  received  no  support  at 
all  for  this  -  neither  from  the  Likud- 
Henit  ministers  nor  from  his  Likud- 
Liberal  colleague,  Moshe  Nissim. 

On  settlements,  the  Labour  lead¬ 
ers  found  the  Likud  side  dauntingly 
hardline  and  unanimous:  the  settle¬ 
ments  must  continue  to  go  up  all 
over  the  administered  territories. 

Despite  the  absence  of  substantive 
progress,  however,  several  partici¬ 
pants  spoke  once  again  of  the  cordial 
atmosphere  and  of  the  healthiness  of 
such  frank  and  freewheeling  discus¬ 
sions  between  the  Likud  and  Labour 
after  the  mutual  mauling  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign. 

Some  participants  continue  to  be 
optimistic,  moreover,  as  to  the  even¬ 
tual  success  of  the  talks.  A  senior 
Likud  minister  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday  that,  in  his  view. 
Labour  could  not  form  a  narrow 
government  under  its  leadership, 
and  the  Likud  would  probably  be 
unable  to  do  so.  too.  Even  if  the 
Likud  succeeded,  this  key  minister 
continued,  the  government  thus 
formed  would  be  inherently  weak 


and  inevitably  short-lived,  and 
would  be  politically  incapable  of 
coping  with  the  economic  challenges 
facing  the  country. 

For  this  reason,  the  minister  pre¬ 
dicted  the  eventual  success  of  the 
unity  talks  -  and  he  was  confident 
that  his  assessment  was  shared  by  the 
majority  of  his  own  party  and  of 
Labour. 

A  Labour  optimist  suggested  that 
a  further  private  meeting  between 
Yitzhak  Shamir  and.  Shimon  Peres, 
tentatively  set  for  later  this  week, 
might  prove  much  more  productive 
than  the  “seminar  sessions"  held  so 
for.  This  Labour  source  felt  the  poli¬ 
cy  issues  could  fall  into  place  once 
the  issue  of  the  premiership  itself 
was  resolved. 

Labour's  position  is  that  the  pre¬ 
miership  is  not  an  issue,  since 
Labour  is  the  larger  faction  and  the 
president  invested  Peres  with  the 
task  of  forming  a  government.  A 
Labour  official  maintained  last  night 
that  this  was.  in  effect,  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  participants  at  the  unity 

talks. 

However,  there  has  been  no  such 
indication  from  the  Likud  side. 

Oeariy  emerging  as  a  key  figure  in 
the  unity  bid  is  Deputy  Premier 
David  Levy  (Likud-Herut).  who  is 
to  be  a  member  of  both  “working 
groups."  The  Likud's  foreign-policy 
team  is  Levy.  Defence  Minister 
Moshe  Arens,  Minister  without 

(Con turned  on  Page  2.  Col.  4) 


Knesset  panel  again  rejects  budget 


Northern  settlement  dedicated  despite  lack  of  aid 


By  AVITEMK3N 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  country's  economy  may  drift 
into  chaos  if  the  Knesset  Finance 
Committee  continues  to  hold  up  ad¬ 
justment  of  state  budget  to  current 
prices  Finance  Ministry  officials 
said  yesterday. 

The  ministry  failed  to  get  the  IS 
6,054  billion  budget  approved  by  the 
committee  yesterday,  after  the 
opposition  outnumbered  the  coali¬ 
tion  and  blocked  the  move. 

According  to  the  Budget  Law  the- 
Treasury  must  adjust  the  budget 
every  three  months  to  current  level 
of  inflation.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Treasury  had  presen  ted  such 
an  adjustment  of  the  budget  during 
foe  current  fiscal  year. 

Legally,  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  10th  Knesset  continues  to 
serve  until  the  new  Knesset  is  con¬ 
vened.  This  means  that  the  budget 
could  still  be  approved  today  by  the 
old  committee  if  it  meets  by  4  o'clock 


when  the  11th  Knesset  convenes  for 
the  first  time. 

But  if  the  adjustment  is  not 
approved,  it  will  mean  that  the 
budget  remains  at  the  Aprfl-June 
level,  which  is  much  lower  in  real 
terms  than  the  approved  budget. 

According  to  the  Alignment  fac¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  reason  to  approve 
the  adjustment  since  they  bad 
opposed  the  original  budget  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  Treasury, 

"The  document  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  wants  us  to  approve  contains 
all  the  priorities  we  oppose  and  we 


should  not  be  expected  to  vote  for 
such  a  budget."  Alignment-Labour 
Knesset  Member  Haim  Ramon  said 
after  the  meeting. 

The  committee  members  were 
told  yesterday  by  some  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  representatives  about  the 
gloomy  prospects  for  tax  collection 
in  the  coming  months.  According  to 
forecasts  prepared  by  the  State  Re¬ 
venue  Administration,  income-tax 
collection  will  be  dose  to  collapse 
during  the  coming  months.  But  this 
will  be  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in 
the  collection  of  Value  Added  Tax. 


IDF  denies  crash  of  drone  near  Tripoli 


Post  Defence  Correspondent 
The  Israel  Defence  Forces  spokes¬ 
man  last  nigbt  denied  a  foreign  news 
agency  report  that  a  pilotless  Israeli 
aircraft  bad  crashed  yesterday  be¬ 
hind  Syrian  lines  in  a  mountain  range 
southeast  of  the  northern  Lebanese 


dty  of  Tripoli. 

Reuters  had  reported  that  Syrian 
troops  had  been  flown  by  helicopter 
to  the  crash  site,  30  kilometres 
southeast  of  Tripoli,  and  had  re¬ 
trieved  electronic  equipment  and  a 
parachute. 
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Kessar  wants  to  talk 
to  Treasury  about  jobs 


BvROYISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Histadrut  Secretary' 
General  Yisraet  Kessar  will  bead  a 
labour  federation  delegation  to  meet 
with  Finance  Minister  Yigai  Cohen* 
Orgad  on  the  country’  s  deteriorating 
employment  situation.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  meeting,  but  Histad- 
rur  sources  said  they  would  like  it  to 
take  place  this  week. 

Finance  Minister  Yigai  Cohen- 
Oread  welcomed  the  Histadrut  in¬ 
itiative  and  announced  that  he  would 
shortly  invite  its  central  committee 
for  a  discussion  of  unemployment 
and  other  economic  issues.  Kol  Yis- 
rael  reported  last  night. 

The  decision  to  seek  a  meeting 
with  Cohen-Orgad  was  taken  at  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Histadrut 
central  committee  yesterday.  Kessar 
told  the  committee  members  that  the 
Histadrut  would  not  countenance 
an  attempt  to  heal  the  economy  by 
creating  unemployment. 

“To  solve  economic  problems 
through  inflation  is  neither  moral 


nor  correct  economics.'1  Kessar  said, 
dismissing  the  “advice  of  experts'' 
who  advised  such  a  step. 

Among  the  demands  likely  to  be 
raised  by  the  Histadrut  in  a  meeting 
with  the  Treasury  is  greater  control 
over  “foreign  labour.''  and  over  em¬ 
ployers  who  do  not  sign  work  con¬ 
tracts  with  their  workers. 

Central  committee  members  Gi¬ 
deon  Ben-YisraeJ  said  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  seeking  work  stood  at 
37.589  in  July.  23.2  per  cent  more 
than  in  June.  Unemployment  in  de¬ 
velopment  towns  accounts  for  some 
35  per  cent  of  the  country's  total 
unemployment,  despite  the  fact  that 
less  chan  10  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  lives  in  development  towns,  he 
said. 

Ben-Ytsrael,  who  is  the  Histad- 
rut's  representative  on  the  joint 
government-  Histadrut-employe  rs 
committee  on  employment,  added 
that  the  government  has  failed  to 
beep  its  commitment  to  work  for  full 
employment. 


Kollek’s  Tisha  Be’ Ay  meal 
may  affect  coalition  talks 


All  floors  of  Tiberias 
city  hall  vandalized 

TIBERIAS  (Itim).  -  The  police 
yesterday  began  investigating  the 
utuuialization'of  City  Hall  here  on 
Saturday  night. 

,  ..^mdawsjmd.door^  were  broken, 
paint’ was  splattered  uver  floors  and 
walls,  and  damage  was  done  to 
equipment  valued  at  millions  of 
shekels  on  all  four  floors  of  the 
building. 

The  damage  was  discovered  by  a 
cleaning  woman  yesterday  morning. 

Tiberias  mayor  Yigai  Bibi  said  the 
act  would  not  deter  the  municipality 
from  maintaining  law  and  order.  He 
hinted  that  the  crime  was  committed 
over  the  municipality's  refusal  to 
issue  vending  licences. 

Bibi  also  said  that  the  city  recently 
cut  off  water  supplies  to  clients  who 
had  not  paid  their  bills. 


NY  street  corner 
named  for  Sakharov 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Mayor  Ed¬ 
ward  Koch  last  week  renamed  a 
street  corner  near  the  Soviet  mission 
to  the  UN  in  honour  of  Soviet  dissi¬ 
dent  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife, 
Yelena  Bonner. 

He  installed  a  street  sign  reading 
“Sakharov-Bonner  Corner"  at  67th 
Street  and  Third  Avenue,  (ess  than  a 
block  from  the  mission. 

The  Soviet  scientist  and  his  wife 
have  been  in  internal  exile  in  the  city 
of  Gorky.  At  Koch’s  request,  the 
city  council  approved  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  intersection’s  southwest 
comer  in  the  couple's  honour. 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Koliek 
said  yesterday  he  is  ready  to  pay  a 
fine  for  what  he  admits  was  a  "stupid 
mistake"  -  eating  at  a  Jerusalem 
restaurant  on  Tisha  Be’Av.  No  fine 
is  likely,  but  the  affair  has  possible 
implications  for  the  Alignment's 
coalition  talks. 

In  several  public  statements 
yesterday,  the  mayor  admitted  that 
his  dinner  at  Kafy's  restaurant  in 
downtown  Jerusalem  was  "in sensi¬ 
tive"  to  the  religious  community. 

He  said  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
pay  a  fine  for  breaking  the  law.  but 
also  stated  that  he  bad  thought  the 
municipal  law  against  the  opening  of 
restaurants  on  the  fast  day  applied 
only  to  places  where  entertainment 
and  music  are  offered  along  with  the 
menu. 

Koliek  said  that  he  had  gone  to 
dinner  with  a  visiting  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  who  had  only  that  night  last 
week  to  meet  with  the’ mayor.  Koliek 
also  reportedly  told  associates  that 
he  believes  that  restaurants  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  open  Tisha 
Be’Av.  “for  the  sake  of  the  many 
tourists  in  town  during  the  season." 

A  police  source  in  Jerusalem  said 


it  was  unlikely  that  any  fine  would  be 
imposed  in  the  case.  The  source 
added  that  the  restaurant  owner, 
and  not  Koliek,  had  broken  the  law. 
But  Koliek  said  be  bad  asked  the 
restaurant  to  remain  open  specially 
for  him. 

The  matter  meanwhile  raised 
some  problems  for  the  mayor  with 
regard  to  his  coalition  at  Q'ty  Hall. 
After  last  winter's  municipal  elec¬ 
tions.  the  mayor  pushed  Agudat  Yis- 
rael  into  opposition  and  drew  the 
Sephardi  Torn  Observers  in.  But  the 
latter,  known  as  Shas.  has  become  a 
less  sympathetic  coalition  partner 
for  Koliek  than  he  had  hoped,  and 
he  is  now  considering  pushing  Shas 
out  and  drawing  the  Aguda  in. 

This  plan  has  implications  on  the 
national  scene,  since  the  Aguda  may 
consider  joining  Kollek’s  Labour 
Party  in  a  government  coalition, 
while  Shas  has  unequivocally 
announced  it  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  Labour  government. 

Yet  it  is  the  Aguda.  led  by  Knesset 
Member  Menahem  Porush  and 
Po rush's  son  Meir,  the  municipal 
councillor,  who  have  led  the  attacks 
against  Koliek  for  the  Tisha  Be’Av 
incident.  The  Shas  representatives 
have  yet  to  say  anything  in  public 
about  the  affair. 


Grenades,  shots  in  ‘family-honour’  row 


HBy  MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TIBERIAS.  -  A  man  and  a  woman 
were  wounded  when  hand  grenades 
were  thrown  and  shots  fired  in  a 
family  dispute  yesterday  in  the  Low¬ 
er  Galilee  village  of  Maghar. 

There  have  been  suspicions  in  the 
village  for  some  time  that  a  Border 
Policeman's  widow  was  “dishonour¬ 
ing"  her  husband.  The  Border 
Policeman.  Rav  Samal  Rishon  Ogla 
Hamidi .  died  in  the  Tyre  disaster. 

Yesterday  morning,  as  the  widow 
left  her  house,  two  hand  grenades 


were  tossed  at  her:  She  suffered 
moderate  wounds  and  a  bystander 
was  tightly  wounded.  Both  were 
taken  to  Poriya  Hospital  near  Tiber¬ 
ias. 

One  of  Hamidi's  sons,  a  tracker  in 
the  Border  Police,  took  his  service 
rifle  and  fired  at  the  bouse  of  his 
cousin,  whom  he  suspected  of 
attacking  his  mother.  No  one  was 
hurt  by  the  shots. 

Police  units  arrived  at  the  village 
and  arrested  10  members  of  the 
family  for  questioning. 


Beduin  trace  stolen  animals  to  old  foes 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  -  Beduin  from  the 
Arad-Tel  Malhata  area  retrieved 
sheep  and  goats  allegedly  stolen 
from  them  by  residents  of  Yatta 
village  south  of  Hebron  by  threaten¬ 
ing  a  reprise  of  a  battle  in  1905  when 
the  Beduin  Inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  villagers. 

The  Abu-Hamid  Beduin  said 
yesterday  they  had  repeatedly  com¬ 
plained  in  vain  to  the  police  about 
their  disappearing  flocks.  They  then 
decided  to  go  after  the  rustlers  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  35  animals  were 
stolen  last  Thursday v  the  Beduin 
followed  tracks  to  Yatta. 

The  Beduin  said  they  entered  the 
village  and  demanded  their  animals 
back,  reminding  the  villagers  of  the 
Beduin  victory  over  the  village  in  the 


battle  79  years  before. 

The  villagers,  according  to  the 
Beduin,  then  surreptitiously  began 
releasing  the  sheep  and  goats  in  the 
streets  of  the  village  from  all  sides. 
The  Beduin  gathered  up  their  anim¬ 
als  and  returned  to  their  encamp¬ 
ments.  _ 

Dulzin  urges  leaders  to 
{Hess  Kremlin  on  Jews 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Jewish  Agency  Executive  chair¬ 
man  Arye  Dulzin  yesterday  called 
on  world  leaders  to  urge  the  Kremlin 
to  permit  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate. 

Speaking  at  the  Zionist  Executive 
meeting  yesterday,  Dulzin  sent 
greetings  to  Soviet  Jews  fighting  for 
their  right  to  settle  in  Israel. 


August  13,  1984 

And  Behold  the  Bones  Came  Together 

To  my  elected  representative 
-  for  whom  I  cast  my  ballot! 

Remember,  you  were  not  the  creator  of  Zionism. 

You  are  dutybound  to  learn  it,  and  not  fabricate  something  new  out  of  your  whims  or  as  a 
result  of  foreign  influences.  Realize  the  fateful  crossroads  at  which  we  stand:  Destruction  or 
peace;  life  or  death.  And  thou  shall  choose  life.  Today  you  will  be  swearing  allegiance  as  a 
member  of  Israel's  eleventh  Knesset. 

Keep  in  mind  this  oath  of  mine : 

We  have  taken  a  solemn  oath,  I  and  my  brethren,  people  of  deeds,  an  oath  which  goes  as 
follows:  No  longer  will  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes  and  their  sons’  teeth  be  set  on  edge. 
We  shall  bring  this  people  to  cleanse  itself  of  the  stains  of  the  past,  to  clothe  itself  in  new 
raiment  and  to  stand  prepared.  We  shall  support  you  and  every  other  public  representative, 
so  that  they  represent  us  honourably.  Honour  is  heart.  Learn  this. 

We  shall  din  this  lesson  endlessly  into  your  ears,  and  the  :ears  of  all  who  would  listen:  the 
lesson  of  the  prime  necessity  to  rid  ourselves  of  even  the  faintest  blemish  of  violence, 
contention,  quarrel,  of  embarrassing  our  fellow  man  and  holding  him  in  contempt. . 

Let  us  raise  the  banner  of  what  fate  has  decreed  for  us  at  this  hour  —  a 
fundamental,  profound  reconciliation. 

Above  all  else,  let  us  hearken  I  to  our  inner  selves,  to  our  brothers  and  to  our  opponents. 
May  we,  together  with  all  the  members  of  the  eleventh  Knesset,  rise  to  the  solemn  heights  of 
creativity  and  construction,  cooperation  and  unity  of  action,  based  on  reconciliation. 

And  together  with  you  we  will  propel  this  nation  of  ours  on  the  road  to 
maturity,  a  maturity  which  has  begun  to  blossom  these  past  ten  days,  and  we 
shall  remove  it  from  the  dungeon  of  its  isolationism  and  factionalism  toward 
the  brighter  future  in  store. 

Console  ye  my  people  and  they  will  blossom  once  more. 

Yosef  Haivri 

and  the  People  of  Deeds 


\ 
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More  charter  lines  § 

to  stop  flying  here  f 

on  scheduled  airlines,  but  four oper- 
By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT  .  a  i©  advise  efiemts 

Pwt  Aviation  Reporter  .  «>  ebewiwre  for  their  hotidap. 

TEL  AVIV.  -Three  European  char-  new  regdatwos  stipulate  that 

tocarrieravriUs^Gpfl^g^  companiesSying  t*twec£ 

following  the  example  of  the  Bnasa  Airport  and  aoty  wifgj 

.Monarch fine.  in  150  Moraetres  of  an  airport* 

The  Jerusalem  Post  has  reliably  trv  a  scheduled  carrier 

learned  that*  deal  with  carry  onlv  passengers- be^m^g 

company  wfll  soon  be  «ncefled.  but  only  ones  bc«in- 

E1.A1  is  picking  up  at  least  some  of  here -but  may  not  mix  the  two* 

the  traffic.  Stoachaiiterimistbe  ^ro  Sftpen- 

MIMOtmc'  ITHTV&  fol-  OiUVt  11  -1 _ _  .  ■ 
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Lesotho  Foreign  Minister  E.R.  Sekbonyana  yesterday  calls  oo  Prime' 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir.  (Ze'cv  Ackerman,  Israel  Sun) 


Two  killed,  17  hurt  on  roads 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  'Die  two  family  members  who 

HAIFA.  —  Two  persons  were  killed  were  seriously  injured  —  Aharon 
and  17  injured,  nine  of  them  serious-  Larom  and  his  son,  Anrit?  8  -  were 
ly  in  seven  road  accidents  yesterday,  flown  by  an  Israel  Defence  Forces 
In  the  first  of  two  pedestrian  fa  tali-  helicopter  to  Haim  Sheba  Medical 

ties  yesterday .  an  elderly  woman  was  Centre  at  Tel  Hashomer.  The  res!  of 

hit  by  a  car  and  killed  as  she  was  the  injured  were  treated  at  Eilat's 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  Haife-Tel  Josephtbal  Hospital  and  released. 
Aviv  coastal  road  near  Elijah's  In  petah  Tikva,  the  driver  of  a 
Cave.  The  police  were  trying  to  motorbike.  Avraham  Ze’evi,  24, 
identify  the  woman.  was  seriously  injured  when  he 

The  police  spokesman  said  the  apparently  collided  with  a  parked 
woman,  who  was  walking  toward  car  in  Rehov  Jabotiasky. 

Haifa,  was  struck  from  behind  by  a  Also  in  Petah  Tikva,  a  motorist, 
car  driven  by  a  Haifa  resident,  52,  RaCael  Gevili,  32,  was  seriously  for 

who  was  held  for  questioning.  jured  in  a  collision  with  another  car 

In  the  second  pedestrian  fatality,  at  the  intersection  of  Hafetz  Haim 
Yosef  Sbefer.  78,  of  Tiberias,  died  and  Ahad  Ha'am  streets.  He  was 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital  after  being  to  Hasharon  Hospital, 

struck  by  a  car  on  fee  Beit  Lid  road  ,  .  .  .  .  " 

near  Kfar  Yona  In  a  chain  collision  involving  three 

Five  pereons  were  injured,  two  of  can  in  Netmya.  four  pereom  we 
them  seriously,  in  a  tead-on  colli-  “l™"- »  f  .thcm  fno^y.  One 
Sion  between  two  cars  near  Taba.  of  the  senonslymtared  tsa  Canadian 
Four  of  the  injured  were  members  of  tounst- 

a  family  returning  in  a  military  car  Near  Beersheba  last  night,  six  per- 

from  a  vacation  in  Taba,  which  sons  were  injured,  three  of  them 
apparently  swerved  from  its  lane  on  seriously,  in  a  head-on  collision  be- 
a  sharp  curve  into  the  path  of  the  tween  a  car  and  a  pick-up  truck  on 
other  car.  the  Bcersheba-Revivim  road . 


The  charter  operators’  move  fol¬ 
lows  the  imposition  of  government 
restrictions  on  their  flights  beginning 
August  1,  Tbe  restrictions  apply  to 
flights  to  Ben-Gurion  Airport,  but 
Menahem  Laufer,  who  represents 
several  charter  operators  here,  wkf 
The  Post  that  two  companies  -  Mar¬ 
tin  Air  and  Aero  Lloyd  —  have  also 
decided  to  drop  plants  to  fly  to  Eilat, 
maintaining  that  the  government 
regulations  were  confusing. 

Observers  speculated  that  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  foreign 
charter  companies  flying  here  could 
benefit  Israeli  charter  companies  - 
Maof,  Arkia  and  El  Al's  subsidiary 
Sun  <TOr.  Some  passengers  will  fly 


cent  fait  tobe  profitable,  tho  neWv 
regulation  ' increases  the  camera 
risks*  ’•  . 


Jerusalem's  Atarot  airport.  Bifc 
operatingout  of  Jerusalem  las  been 

complicated  and costiy.  . 

In  the  wake  of  tbe  new  regular 
Arms,  Martin  Air,  Aero  Ltoyd.  Brif'i, 
ish  Island  Airways  and  Dan  Air  wifif 

curtail  or  discontinue  flights  to  herd' 
The  regulations  are  designed  to* 
help  El  Al  by  redirecting  passengers1 
to  the  national  carrier. 


Hungarian  Jewish  dissidents  speak  out*. 


VIENNA  (AP).  -  Hungary’s  Jewish 
dissidents  have  published  an  open 
letter  questioning  the  government's 
right  to  their  loyalty,  criticizing 
Soviet-backed  “anti-Zionism,"  and 
demanding  diplomatic  ties  with 
Israel,  a  spokesman  for  Vienna's 
Jewish  community  said  yesterday. 

In  a  communique,  the  Israelite 
Worship  Community,'  Vienna's 
main  Jewish  organization,  cited 
from  a  letter  it  said  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Hungarian 
underground  magazine  Hirmondo 
(News  Announcer). 

The  communique  said  the  letter 
was  written  by  members  of  Shalom, 
a  group  described  as  “indepen¬ 
dent-peace  fighters  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  Jews." 

“Hungary's  Jewry  is  not  bound  to 
loyalty  to  the...  government  of  the 
day,  but  only  the  sovereign  Hunga¬ 


rian  state  and  natron,"  said  the  coni- 
munique,  paraphrasing  the  letter.  ~ 
The  letter  is  directly  quoted  as 
saying:  ’Israel  is  blood  of  our 
blood,”  and  “the  loyalty  to  tbe 
Hungarian'  homeland  is  compatible 
with  the  solidarity  to  Israel.'' 

Of  the  approximately  80,000  prac¬ 
tising  Jews  in  Hungary,  about  60 ,000 
Hve  in  Budapest.  Although  Hungary 
joined  most  of  rite  Soviet  bloc  to 
breaking  diplomatic  ties  to  Israel 
following  the -1967  Six  Day  War. 
Hungarian  Jews  enjoy  relative  fre£C 
dam  of  worship.  4i, 

The  letter  criticized  what  it  called 
the  support  of  “anti-Zhnusm”  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  unnamed 
third  wodd  countries,  according  fo 
the  communique.  It  called  for  re¬ 
sumed  diplomatic  ties  and  ‘Tree 
tourist  traffic  to  and  from  Israel,” 
the  communique  said.  .  -  ■  »• 


Management  stymies  Ben-Gurion  work  sanction  Egypt  denies  building  new  fence  at  Taba 


Post  Aviation  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Ben-Gurion  Airport 
authorities  yesterday  foiled  the  staff 
committee's  plan  to  disrupt  work 
between  noon  .and  4  p.m. 

Shortly  before  their  shop  meeting 
was  scheduled,  management  deli¬ 
vered  some  150  back-to-work  orders 
to  key  personnel.  Flights  continued 
normally. 


Management  and  staff  have  been 
fighting  for  some  time  over  a  new 
wage  agreement.  According  to  some 
reports,  the  workers  have  been 
pressing  for  flights  abroad  and  a  car 
allowance,  even  for  those  who  have 
no  car.  The  staff  committee  said  it 
was  merely  resisting  management's 
demand  for  the  nght  to  arrange 
shifts  and  assign  workers  to  jobs. 


CAIRO  (AP).  -  Egyptian  bender 
guards  have  pulled  back  their  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  disputed  border  area  of 
Taba,  near  Eilat,  because  of  bathing 
tourists  on  foe  Israeli  side,  bur  the 
border  line  remains  unchanged,  a 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said 
yesterday. 

Tbe  spokesman  was  responding  to 
questions  about  a  recent  report' m 


Al-Wafd,  organ  of  foe  right-of- 
centre  opposition  party  the  New 
Wafd7  that  a  new  border  line  at  Taba 
was  dow  formed  because  of  tbe  pull¬ 
back.  -The  paper  said  the  guards 
were  distracted  by  nudist  bathers,  ks 
repotted  in  Friday's  Jerusalem  Post 
The  foreign  ministry  sjMkesnum 
emphaticaBy  denied  foe  existence** 
a  new  fen ce.  <. 


UNITY  TALKS 


(Continued  from.  Page  One) 
Portfolio  Ariel  -Sharon  -and  Justice 
Minister  Moshe  Nissira;  and  its  eco¬ 
nomic  team  is  Finance  Minister  Yig¬ 
ai  Cohen-Orgad,  Levy  and  Moda'i. 
Labour  is  to  name  its  teams  this 
morning  and  foe  groups  may  get 
down  to  work  later  in  the  day. 

There  are  persistent  suspicions  in 
both  camps  that  Levy's  ardour  for  a 
unity  government  is  considerably 
cooler  than  both  Shamir's  and 
Arens’s. 

Meanwhile,  Yitzhak  Rabin's 
advocacy  of  a  unity  government  of 
limited  duration  seems  to  be  winning 
support  in  both  major  parties.  Rabin 
suggested  41  foe  weekend  that  the 
unity  government  be  set  up  for  two 
years  and  focus  mainly  on  foe  eco¬ 
nomy  and  Lebanon. 

This  would  mean  that  foe  con¬ 
troversial  issues  of  policy  -  such  as 
settlements  and  peace  talks  -  would 
somehow  be  “put  on  bold"  for  the 
term  of  the  unity  government,  with¬ 
out  either  side’s  position  being  pre¬ 
judiced  by  foe  suspension. 

If  tbe  only  alternative  is  continued 
deadlock  and  early  elections, 
Rabin's  idea  is  likely  to  attract  more 
and  more  supporters. 

Alignment  leader  Shimon  Peres 
said  yesterday  that  the  Likud  de¬ 
mand  to  discuss  who  should  be  prune 
minister  in  a  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment.  coupled  .with  an  insistence 
that  that  government  implement 
Ukud  policy  unchanged  and  a  refus¬ 
al  to  compromise  with  the  Align- 

Egged  cuts  300 
buses  from  service 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Some  disruption  in 
Egged  bus  service  is  expected  this 
morning  following  the  bus  coopera¬ 
tive’s  decision  to  remove  some  300 
hoses  from  service  -  about  10  per 
cent  of  its  fleet. 

Egged  spokesman  Gideon  Calmer 
said  that  since  the  Defence  Ministry 
stopped  chartering  its  buses  last 
week  in  a  dispute  over  fare  hikes,  the 
cooperative  has  a  surplus  of  buses 
and  drivers.  The  drivers  are  to  be 
given  leave  and  foe  300  buses  are  to 
be  garaged,  he  said. 

Calmor  said  Egged  does  not  feel 
the  cutback  would  cause  much 
hardship  to  its  civilian  passengers, 
many  of  whom  are  on  vacation. 


Yeshivot  ban  smoking 

Numerous  yeshivot  -  including 
Pooevezh,  those  of  tbe  Gar  Hassi¬ 
dim,  and  MercazHarav  Kook-have 
forbidden  smoking  in  their  study 
rooms. 

Some  yeshivot  forbade  smoking 
following  publication  of  Halachic 
derisions  in  Assia,  a  quarterly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Shaare  Zedek.  Medical 
Centre's  Schlesnger  medicine  and 
Halacha.  The  journal  quotes  foe 
American  Haladhiczuthority,  Rabbi 
Moshe  Feinstein;  tbe  Hafetz  Haim 
(Rabbi  Ylsrael  Meir  Hacohen .  of 
Radio);  and  other  Halachic  author¬ 
ities  of  tbe  past  80  years. 


meat,  is  tantarijount  fo  a’ distortion 
of  foe-results  of  the  election. 

Briefing  the  Alignment  Knesset 
faction  on  tbe  coalition  talks  and  the 
arrangements  for  today's  Knesset 
session,  Peres  said  be  hoped  he 
could  give  his  colleagues  a  clear 
factual  run-down  of  the  attitude  of 
all  foe  parties  towards  the  coalition 
possibilities  by  the  middle  of  next 
week.  This  was  still  impossible  to 
give,  he  said,  since  foe  ideological 
problems  involved  in  coalition- 
making  as  well  as  tbe  distribution  of 
power  in  cabinet  portfolios  is  .an 
extremely  time-consuming  process. 

“Our  party  will  gain  no  political 
advantage  if  the  country  feces  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster,”  Peres  said.  “Our 
land  and  ont  economy  belong  to  all 
Israelis  and  we  must  see  they' come 
to  no  harm.  It  is  our  duty  to  work  for 
a  national  unity  government  which 
can  unite  foe  nation  and  bring  stabil¬ 
ity  back  to  the  economy." 

Peres  said  further  that  the  Align¬ 
ment's  allies,  Shiuui  and  the 
Citizens'  Rights  Movement,  agree 
that'  the  only  to  get  any  religious 
parties  into  a  coalition  is  by  promis¬ 
ing  that  foe  status  quo  on  religious 
affairs  will  remain  unchanged. 

CRM  secretary  Dedi  Zucker 
proposed  at  yesterday’s  meeting  of 
the  movement’s  secretariat  that  tbe 
CRM  and  Shinui  join  foe  Alignment 
instead  of  Mapam  if  Maparn  leaves 
the  Alignment.  This  would  enable 
the  Alignment  to  remain  the  largest 
faction  in  the  Knesset.  • 

The  proposal  was  removed  from 
tbe  agenda,  with  Zucker  the  only 
one  voting  in  favour  and  all  other 
members  of  foe  secretariat  voting 
against.  The  secretariat  then 
approved  a  motion  stating  that  if  a 
national  unity  government  headed 
by  foe  Alignment  is  formed,  the 
CRM  will  not  act  as  an  opposition 
“for  foe  mere  sake  of  opposition” 
but  will  operate  as  an  independent 
faction,  voting  on  and  responding  to 
every  issue  on  its  own  merits. 
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To-  Dalia  Sharon.  Mr.  Mon*  Nadhtoraf  ancT JamUy 

■.  -V  "  ■  -V  V 

We  share  your  grief  at  the  untimely  death  = 
of  your*  mother  and  sister 

TOVA  SHARON  l,. 


Tower  Air  — ■  Israel 
Management  and  Staft* 


To  Dalia  Sharon  and  Morris  Nachtomi 

'  . .  i* 

We.  mourn  with  you  the  death  of  your  ’  >. 

mother  and  sister  •' 

TOVA 

1  •  \  ft* 

Uzi  Yalon  .  /. 

and  staff  of  Tower  Air.  Jerusalem 


it Vj*  tTTT 


I*  '4 hT>  k!  *: '  \  \  »Wi 


HALLA  STRENGER 

nSe  Rachmirevibh' 
fa  no  longer  with  us;  :  ' . 

•  ;•  l 

The  service  wiH  be  held  at  3  Dafha  Street  Tel  Aviv  today.  Monday^  ‘ 
August  .13,  1984  at.  11.15  a.m,  ^and  foe  funeral  at  K3bbutiK 
Hagoshrim  ot  4  'p.m.  '  '  .-rT'.  ::V'V 

The  bereaved 


We  mourn  the  loss  of  our  botoved  mother,  grandmotfier  "  ' 
andof^-grandmottw--  ..  . 

GERTRUDE  CLARA  FELOSTEIN 

•  bvpnn  pzru-Trifoc  -inn  hou  rpn  - 

The  bereaved  efubfren:  •' 

; -  toreB  ami  Judd  titera 

-  Jan«i  ShWey  Fetdstein 

■  .  ..  and  her  dear  grandchildren 

. '  end  great-grand  chfldran 

The  funeral  will  take  place  on  TS  Av  5744  (August  13. 1 9E4)  ■ 
at  Hwzflye  Cemetery.  2 30  p.m.  Shiva'  at  31A  Hz&drtw/Ftorztiya  pftuarir 


££> 


import  of  cooking  oil 


By  AARON  SITTNER 


^Tor  tbe  first  time  In  many,  yean, 

-maed  licences  -  for  flic  import^of 
soybean  oil  and  meal,  -a  ministry. . 
state  confirmed  to  The  Jerusalem 
Fast  yesterday. 

‘vThe  action  is  die  latest  round  in  an 
f^po&Ojonc  battle  between  tbe  coun¬ 
try’s  mannfiEcturers  of  edible  oii  and 
tBe  ministry. ' 

Last  month  tbe  ministry’s  trade- 

restrictions  (monopolies) :  unit 

brought  suit  against  five  major  oil 
producers,  alleging  they  bad  col- 
hided  to  disrupt  normal  deliveries  in 
an  attempt  ,  to  . reduce  distributors’ 
payment  periods. 

Last  week  the  companies 
announced  they  “wifi  no  longer  be 
^responsible”  for  the  supplyofsoy- 
.^eanofl,  the  major  edible  ofl  sold  in 

this  country,  and  soybean  meal  -  a 
livestock  high-protein  feed -  ‘‘unless 
the  govenunent  agrees  td  restore  our 
profitability  within  a  week.” 


A  ministry  survey  of  world  market 
prices  for  soya  shows  that  importing 
soybean  oQ  and  meal  would  be 
cheaper  than  continuing  to  produce 
"them  here: 

■  •  -The;  ministry  source  said  that 
Minister  Gideon  Patt’s  decision  to 
issue  the  import  licences  was  “not 
part  of  a  vendetta  against  the  pro¬ 
ducers  but  merely  a  precautionary 
step  to  ensure  normal :  supplies-  of 
essential  cooking  oil  mid  livestock 
feed  tome  retail  market.” 

According  to  the  ministry,  the 
government  subsidy  for  soybean  oil 
is  now  100  per  cent,  and  the  soybean 
processing  subsidy  bill  for  last  month 
.reached  I$1  billion. 

.  “We  have  asked.an  outride  source. 

-  to  examine  the  latest  balance  sheets 
of  the  60  producers,”  the  source 
said.  “They  maintained  their  pro- 

-  Stability  rates  last  year,  and  more. 
No  so-called  erosion  in  tbe  value  of 

,"pur  subsidies  was  detected.  After  all, 
our  subsidies  are  finked  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index,”  said  the  source. 


Alleged  murderer  remanded  in  custody 


TELAVlV\(Itiin).-  The  suspected 
murderer  of  a  60-year-old  Tel  Aviv 
woman  during  a  robbery  was 
ordered  detained  until  the  end  of  has 
trial  by  the.Tel  Aviv  District  Court 
yesterday.  .  • 

.AccoKfingto  the  charge  sheet, 
Qavid  Amar,  34,mf  Tel  Avzv,  and  an 
accomplice,-:  Yetiezkel  Shamai , 
broke  into  a  fiat  owned  by  Meir  and 
$imi  Peietz  onthemmtungpfOcto- 
ter  14,1980,  assaulted  Mrs.  Peretz, 
Ragged  and  bound  her  and  covered 
ter  witfamattresses  while  sbelay  on 
the  floor.  Asthe  woman  suffocated 
ta  death,  die  two  suspects  allegedly  - 
rounded  up  jejvels  mid  cash  and  left 
IteflaL  ••  •  -v  ■  ;••• 

-  Three  and  a  half  years  later,  die 
police  arrested  Amar  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  by  ..  an  informant,  who 
turned  state’s  witness. 


Tbe  police  also  arrested  Shamai  as 
Amar’s  alleged  accomplice,  but  after 
confessing,  Shamai  was  found 
dead  in  his  cell.  The  police  main¬ 
tained  that  Shamai  committed 
suicide.  But  the  family  argued  that 
Shamai  was  murdered  by  Ins  cell¬ 
mates. 

-  •  Amar’s  lawyer',  -  Zvi  Lidsky, 
argued  that  Sbamai’s  confession, 
which named  Amar  as  his  accom¬ 
plice,  was  no  longer  acceptable  be¬ 
cause  of,  the  man’s  suicide,  and  the 
court  should  release  Amar on  bail.  * 

Judge  Arye  Even- An,  however, 
said  that  the  police  have  prima  fade 
-Evidence  bolting  Amar  to  the  crime. 

The  -matter  of  whether  Shamai 
'  committed  suicide  or  was  murdered, 
and  whether  his  confession  was 
acceptable  in  court,  would  have  to 
be  dealt  with  separately,  Even-Ari 
said. 


UjSL  Emiroah  holding  36th  convention 


Jerusafcm  Post  Reporter 

"  ..More  than  KB  membeo of  Emunah 
Women  of  America  have  arrived  for  - 
tfaeif  organization's  36tb  birthday 
convention  in  tbe  JernsatemLarom-t 

«e  Hotel.  The  opening  sessions  was 
addressed  last  mght  by  Defence 
minister  Mosbe  Arens.  . . 

^-.JThe  fiveJay convention  will  in- . 
ndude  the  dedication  of  American 
iEmunah’s  day-carexentrc  in  Efrata, 
3n  dm  Eaaoa-Bfoc,  tbe  «ooixe  K»rr 
^beenfcperatibgTbr  tifca:  a  year,  ftt  * 
^opening couad&ng  with  the  move  of 
Ithe.  first  groupof  young  families  to 
-Efrata.  Ir  will  be  dedicated  by 


Michael  and  Sali  Berger,  former 
'-New  Yorkers  living  in  Jerusalem,  in 
memory  of  their  son  Jossi. 

_  The  convention  delegates  will  also 
visit  their  organization’s  community 
college  in  Jerusalem’s  Bak’a  quar¬ 
ter,  which  wall  soon  open  a  new  de¬ 
partment  of  computer  sdence  and 
expand  its  department  of  graphic  art 
•to  mdode  holography.  It  also  has 
departments  teaching  ,  dental  tech- 
.notogyand  child  care.  h 

>  -  Emsnab^jyopaeq  ,of -Aippric^. 
frith  25 .00(1 members  r  is  the  largeri 
of  Emnnah's  17  overseas  brandies. 
World  Emunah  has  120,000  mem¬ 
bers.  • 


Thousands  of  tflgrinis  come  toElijali’s  cave 


*HAIFA.  -  Thousands  of  Jews  from 
Jail  over the  country  yesterday  made 
'■the  annual  pilgrimage  to  “Elijah’s 
%  Cave”  here  . 

-  The  visitors,  mainly  Jews  of 
^Oriental  origin,  come.to  the  rite  on 
;the  day  after  the  “Shabbal  of  Coo- 
^sofation,”  when  the  portion  form 
Jls^ib  (40:1)  “Comfort  ye,  comfort 
Jyrtny  people..."  is  read,  following, 
-“the  Tisha  Be’Av  mounting  for  the_ 


,-^A  visit  to  the  cave  on  mis  day  is. 


considered  to  bring  good  fortune, 
and  many  hope  that  it  will  cure  their 
illnesses  and  help  fulfil  their  wishes 
concerning  marriage  partners,  liveli¬ 
hoods.  and  other  matters. 

The  visitors  themselves  gave  diffe¬ 
rent  reasons  for  making  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  on  this  day.  Some  said  it  was  to 
commemorate  the  Prophet  Elijah's 
birthday,  while  others  said  the 

sfte*oathe  day  after  the  Shabbat  of 
Consolation.  . 


Jobless  Tirana  workers 
begsihimga*  strike 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Some  20  laid-off 
workers  from  the  idle  Timna  copper 
works  in  Eilat  began  a  hunger  strike 
outride  Eilat’s  city  hall  yesterday 


ure  to  find  them  new  jobs. 

The.  workers  said  they  had  been 
promised  new  jobs  when  the  copper 
works  dosed  four  months  ago,  but 
have  rince  received  only  unemploy- 
inent  compensation. 

Eilat  Mayor  Rafi  Hochman 
Mamed  the  workers'  plight  on  die 
Defence  Ministry,  which,  he  said, 
had  not  fulfilled  jrspiedge  to  provide 
alternative  work  at  acceptable  sala¬ 
ries  for.  the  workers. 


Fish  breeders  fight 
U.S.  mullet  imports 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Fish  Breeders  Union 
yesterday  decided  to  fight  Industry 
and  Trade  Ministry  plans  to  permit 
the  import  of 200  tons  of  grey  mullet 
form  the  U.S.  The  government  is  to 
allocate  about  £200,000  for  the  im¬ 
port. 

Union  secretary  Anmon  Levin 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  local 
breeders  can  meet  all  demand  for 
this  fish  in  the  country.  “Our  pond- 
bred  mullet  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
whereas  the  intended  imports  are 
sold  at  a  cut  price  of  about  80  cents 
per  ltilograiq  in  the  U.S.  This  is 
because  the"  Americans  shun  the 
fish,  which  are  generally  caught  in 
polluted  rivers,  he  said. 

Levin  stressed  that  after  a  season¬ 
al  shortage  of  mullet  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  which  brought  the  price 
up  to  about  IS1.000  per  kilogram, 
supply  now  exceeds  the  demand  of 
between  10  and  15  tons  per  week  by 
nearly  five-fold.  The  price  .has  re-, 
turned  to  the  norm  of  about  IS750 
per  kg. 

'  The  union  objects  to  the  import, 
because  there  is  no  need  for  it,  it 
would  compete  with  local  produce 
and  would  give  a  bad  name  to  mul¬ 
let,  adversely  affecting  local  produc-. 
ers  in  future.  The  200  tons  would 
deprive  them  of  over  four  months  of 
the  market,  he  said. 


Artists  protest  for 
jailed  Gaza  painter 

About  30  Israeli  painters  and 
sculptors,  members  of  the  Israel 
Artists  Association,  yesterday  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  imprisonment  of  a 
Gaza  District  artist  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  at  his  home  in  Jabalya  refugee 
camp  in  the  area. 

The  Israeli  artists,  headed  by  asso¬ 
ciation  chairwoman  Hedva 
Shemesh,  started  out  from  Artists 
House  in  Jerusalem  carrying  a  pla¬ 
card  saying:  “A  painter  in  prison  - 
Kahane  in  the  Knesset.” 

The  Gaza  painter,  Fathi  Raban, 
37,  was-imprisoned  for  six  months 
and  fined  IS30.000  for  exhibiting 
paintings  done  in  the  PLO  Sag  col¬ 
ours,  green,  black  and  red. 

The  artists  gave  toys  to  the  artist's 
eight  children,  who  live  in  a  two- 
room  flat,  and  expressed  sympathy 
with  his  wife's  plight. 

The  artists  protested  against  “the 
restriction  of  freedom  and  creativity, 
as  expressed  in  the  authorities'  deci¬ 
sion  to  imprison  the  Palestinian 
artist.  The  restriction  of  freedom  of 
expression  and  creativity  lead  direct¬ 
ly  to  fascism,  whose  first  buds  can 
already  be  seen  in  contemporary 
Israeli  society.” 


.6  drug 

TEL  AVTV  itftimj.  n  Two  men?  sus¬ 
pected  o(  smuggling  drugs  were  re¬ 
manded  into  custody  for  10  days 
yesterday  by  the  Tel  Aviv  Magis¬ 
trates  Court.  They  are  Eliezer  Kun- 
chi,  35,  and  Yehuda  Tzabari,  52. 
both  of  Tel  Aviv. 

■  The  police  suspect  the  two  are 
linked  to  a  heroin-smuggling  opera¬ 
tion  that  involved  shipments  from 
Thailand  through  Germany.  France 
and  Holland  to  Israel. 

The  police  told  the  court  that 
other  people  have  been  arrested  in 
the  case  and  several  other  suspects 
are  being  sought. 

In  the  Tel  Aviv  Magistrates  Court 
four  men  suspected  of  possessing 
hashish  were  yesterday  remanded 
into  custody  for  eight  days.  The 
drugs- were  found  in  the  Tel  Aviv 
apartment  of  Motti  Dayan,  21.  and 
Yaron  Suissa,  20.  Ardkam  Yarinri, 
35,  and  Yitzhak  Cowen,  32.  were 
also  remanded  in  the  case. 


MQitaay  historians 
to  convene  next  week 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Small  countries  are 
better  able  to  develop  and  use  mod¬ 
em  military  technology  than  large 
countries  are  because  the  decision¬ 
making  process  in  small  countries  is 
simpler.  Dr.  Azriel  Lorber  will  tell 
participants  in  an  international  con¬ 
gress  on  military  history  at  Tel  Aviv 
University  next  week. 

Lorber’s  paper  will  be  one  of  47  to 
be  presented  by  participants  from  15 
countries.  The  visitors,  who  will  in- 
duds  a  former  Finnish  chief  of  staff 
and  a- South  Korean  general,  will  be 
taken  on  tours  of  ancient  and  con¬ 
temporary  military  sites. 


Body  ofRamailah  youth 
washed  up  on  TA  beach 

TEL  .AVIV  (Itim).  -  The  body  of  a 
15-year-old  youth  from  Ramallah 
was  washed  up  on  the  beach  here  on 
Friday  morning.  Police  suspect  that 
the  boy’s  friend  who  was  swimming 
with  him  was  afro  drowned. 

Police  boats  searched  for  the 
second  boy’s  body. 


Hofon:  Industrial  Area,  25  Ratey  Hapeled.  Tal.  BOB  1 20 
Yahutf  36  Baftov  tttfatzmwt.  Tel. -3S32B9  ...  .. 
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Lewis  equals  his  idol’s  feats 


Q$& 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  -  American 
Superstar  Carl  Lewis  duplicated  one 
of  track  and  field's  greatest  feats, 
capturing  bis  fourth  Olympic  gold 
medal  on  Saturday,  and  then  saluted 
Jesse  Owens,  his  boyhood  idol, 
whose  1936  achievements  be  had 
matched  exactly. 

“Jesse  Owens  is  still  the  same  to 
me,  a  legend,"  Lewis  said,  after 
anchoring  America's  400-metre  re¬ 
lay  team  to  a  world  record  time  of 
37.83  seconds,  the  only  track  andi 
field  world  record  of  the  Los 
Angeles  games.  “Without  the  in¬ 
spiration  Jesse  Owens  gave  me.  I 
wouldn’t  be  here  today. 

“I  don't  look  at  myself  as  anything 
more  than  a  person  with  a  God-given 
talent.  I  still  feel  like  I  did  six  years 
ago.  I'm  just  a  little  older,  and  more 
people  come  to  my  press  confer¬ 
ences.” 

Jamaica,  with  Donald  Ouarrie, 
the  1976  200-metre  champion  run¬ 
ning  the  third  leg,  finished  second 
behind  the  United  States  in  38.62. 
Canada  was  third'in  38.70.  The  relay 
race  was  won  easily  by  Lewis  and  his 
team-mates.  Their  bandoffs  were 
flawless  and  they  led  almost 
throughout. 

“The  last  leg  is  kind  of  dirty 
work,”  Lewis  said.  “All  I  have  to  do 
is  run  against  the  clock.  It's  like  we 
did  our  job,  now  you  go  for  the  world 
record.  The  lead  the  guys  gave 
me.,  .you  can’t  imagine  anything  like 
that” 

Lewis  said  he  was  not  sure  as 
recently  as  a  year  ago  that  he  could 
match  Owens'  four  gold  record.  “I 
practised  through  countless  hurts,  • 
bad  times  and  good  times.”  he  said. 
“It  was  a  lot  of  hard  work.” 

Asked  what  be  would  do  to  cele¬ 
brate,  Lewis  grinned  and  said. 
“Jump  in  my  pool  fully  dressed.  I’m 
physically  tired,  but  I'm  sad  it's 
over.” 

Lewis  said  he  was  not  concerned 
about  what  his  four  gold  medals 
might  mean  to  him  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

“I  don't  care  about  that.”  he  said. 
“My  goal  has  been  the  Olympics.  If  I 
make  50  cents  or  $50,000  doesn't 
matter.  I  have  four  gold  medals. 
That's  something  nobody  can  take 
away.” 

COE’S  GREAT  DOUBLE 

Sebastian  Coe  cracked  the  16- 
year-old  Olympic  record  and  be¬ 
came  the  first  runner  ever  to  repeat 
as  Games’  champion  in  the  men's 
1,500  metres  as  Britain  went  1-2  in 
the  event. 

Coe.  who  also  won  the  event  at  the 
1980  Games,  was  timed  in  3  minutes, 
32.53  seconds  to  better  the  Olympic 
record  of  3:34.90  seconds  set  by 
Kenya's  Kip  Keino  in  Mexico  City  in 
1968.  Second  was  Britain’s  Steve 
£r$m  arid  foe  bronze  medal  went  to 
Spain's  Jose  Abascal. 

The  world's  record-holder  in  the 
‘event,  Steve*  Ovett  of’  Britain.  •* 
lapsed  with  about  a  lap  to  go  and  was 
taken  off  on  a  stretcher.  He  was  later 
reported  to  be  in  good  health. 

World  record-holder  Zhu  Jianhua 
of  China  couldn't  handle  the  press¬ 
ure  of  Olympic  competition.  Taat 
was  the  consensus  of  the  top  jumpers 
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Sebastian  Coe  yeUs  to  the  crowd 
in  joy  as  he  crosses  the  line  to  win 
tbe  1,500m.  fUPi) 

after  Zhu  finished  third  in  the  high 
jump. 

“I  was  not  impressed  with  Zhu  at 
the  higher  heights.”  said  Doug 
Nordqwst  of  the  United  States,  who 
finished  fifth.  “The  pressure  got  to 
him  and  there  is  a  lot  out  there, 
especially  on  the  holder  of  tbe  world 
record.” 

Dietmar  Mogenburg  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  captured  the  gold  medal  by 
clearing  2.35  metres.  Surprising  win¬ 
ner  of  the  silver  was  19-year-old 
Patrik  Sjoberg  of  Sweden,  who  man¬ 
aged  2.33  metres. 

Zhu.  21.  holds  the  world  mark  at 
2.39  metres,  but  could  manage  only 
2.31  metres.  He  tied  American 
Dwight  Stones  at  that  mark,  but  won 
the  bronze  because  he  had  fewer 
misses. 

“I’m  very  surprised  at  the  Chinese 
jumper’s  inability  to  win  the  com¬ 
petition  or  even  jump  higher,” 
Stones  said.  *T  think  he  is  upset  and 
dismayed  with  tbe  way  he  jumped.” 

Stones  said  Zhu  was  bothered  by 
all  the  activity  on  the  high  jump  end 
of  the  track  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Coliseum.  The  competition  was  held 
near  the  platform  where  medal  cere¬ 
monies  are  conducted.  On  top  of 
that,  Zhu  was  about  to  make  a 
crucial  attempt  at  2.33  metres  when 
Britain's  Steve  Ovett  collapsed  near 
the  high  jump  pit  during  tbe  1,500 
metres. 

*Tm  sorry  Ovett  collapsed,  but  if 
I’m  Zhu  I’d  really  wish  he’d  collapse 
somewhere  else.”  Stones  said. 

Stones  added  that  Zhu  wanted  to 
jump  but  officials  wouldn't  let  him. 

Said  Aouita  of  Morocco  won  the 
5,000  metres  in  Olympic  record  time 
of  13  minutes.  05.59  seconds  for  his 
nation's  second  track  gold. 

Aouita  took  the  lead  with  250 
metres  to  go  and  outiticked  Markus 
Ryffel  of  Switzerland  who  took  the 
silver.  The  bronze  went  to  Antonio 
Leitaoof  Portugal. 

Brendan  Foster  of  Britain  set  rhe 


previous  Olympic  record  13:21 .34  in 
a  preliminary  heat  in  the  1976 
Gaines  at  Montreal. 

Aouita's  winning  time  was  only 
about  five  seconds  off  the  world 
record  held  by  David  Morcroft  of 
Britain,  who  was  lapped  in  the  race. 

The  United  States'  women  set  an 
Olympic  record  in  tbe  1, 600-metre 
relay. 

The  quartet's  time  of  3  minutes, 
18.29  seconds  shattered  the  old  mark 
of  3:19.23  seconds  set  by  East  Ger¬ 
many  in  1976.  Canada  was  the  silver 
medallist  and  West  Germany  got  the 
bronze. 

Valerie  Brisco-Hooks.  Lillie 
Leatherwood,  Sherri  Howard  and 
Chandra  Cheeseborough  formed  the 
team. 

It  was  the  second  gold  medal  in 
one  hour  for  Cheeseborough.  who 
ran  the  third  leg  in  the  400-metre 
relay  and  anchored  tbe  1,600-metre 
team.  Earlier  in  the  games,  Cheese¬ 
borough  was  the  silver  medalist  at 
400  metres.  Tbe  U.S.  won  the  4x100 
relay,  with  Evelyn  Ashford  getting 
her  second  gold  medal. 

Gabriella  Dorio  of  Italy  ran  away 
with  the  gold  in  the  women’s  1,500- 
metres,  with  a  charge  down  the  final 
straight  to  cover  the  distance  in  4 
minutes.  3.25  seconds. 

Rumania's  Doina  Melinte  was 
second  in  4:03.76.  while  her  compat¬ 
riot,  Maririca  Puica.  was  third  in 
4:04.15. 

Ria  Stalman  won  the  women’s 
discus  with  a  throw  of  65.36  metres, 
giving  the  Netherlands  their  first 
medal  in  the  Olympic  track  and 
field  competition. 

Leslie  Deniz  of  the  United  States 
threw  64.86  for  the  silver  and 
Florenta  Crariunescu  of  Rumania 
took  the  bronze  with  a  best  of  63.62. 

Stalman.  throwing  after  Deniz, 
took  the  lead  from  the  American  in 
the  sixth  and  final  round  of  the 
competition.  Moments  earlier,  De¬ 
niz  had  fouled  on  her  final  throw. 
Alessandro  Andrei  of  Italy  won  the 
Shot  Put  with  Michael  Carter 
(U.S.),  taking  the  silver  and  Dave 
Laut  (U.S.)  the  bronze.  Andrei's 
toss  was  21m. 

Still  another  Olympic  record  fell 
in  the  Games’  longest  event  -  tbe 
50-kilometre  walk,  which  Mexico's 
Rani  Gonzalez  finished  in  3  hours  47 
minutes  26  seconds.  The  old  mark  of 
3:49.24  was  set  by  Hartwig  Gander 
of  East  Germany  in  Moscow  in  1980. 
Bo  Gustafsson  of  Sweden  was 
second  in  3:53. 19  and  Sandro  BeUuc- 
ri  of  Italy  was  third  in  3:53.45. 

Yugoslavs  take 
handball  gold 

LOS  ANGELES  (Renter).  -  Ynpwteria,  tout¬ 
ing  18-15  with  three  urinates  left,  withstood  ■ 
strong  West  Get  mew  (hAti'toWna  the  men's 
Otjmpk  handball  first-place  play-off  18-17. 

Erhard  Wunderlich  scored  tbe  Genus* 
17th  goal,  w# th  ZVsccnab  left,7 
held  on  to  regain  the  title  they  won  in  1972.  West 
Germany  took  the  silver. 

In  o  tense  second  period,  tbe  acarc  eras  level 
five  times  but  tbe  Germans  never  managed  to 
take  tbe  lead. 

Yugoslavia  snrged  ahead  In  tbe  final  mhmtrs 
before  Jochen  Freatz,  the  game’*  highest  sewer 
with  seven  goals,  and  Wonderiich  cat  the  final 
margin  to  just  one  goaL 


Medals  tally 

LOS  ANGELES  (API-  -  Ten  countries  ntjfcd 
mtffl  SWnrday,  tbe  no *  to  last  day  of  Olympic 
to  win  their  first  medal  of  these 
bums.  The  cnooiries  to  earn  fbeb*  first  nxdris 
oa  Saturday  were  Pakistan.  Algeria.  Came¬ 
roon,  Dominican  Republic,  Ben*.  Niperfa, 
Puerto  Ricn.  Syria,  Tbafiand  and  Zambia. 
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U.S. 

80 

59 

30 

169 

Germany 

17 

19 

23 

S9 

Rumania 

20 

16 

17 

S3 

Canada 

10 

17 

16 

43 

G.B. 

5 

10 

21 

36 

Italy 

14 

6 

12 

32 

OiiM 

15 

8 

8 

31 

Japan 

8 

13 

31 

France 

5 

7 

15 

27 

Australia 

4 

8 

12 

24 

S.  Korea 

6 

6 

7 

19 

Sweden  r 

2 

11 

6 

19 

Yugoslavia 

7 

4 

7 

18 

Netherlands 

5 

2 

6 

13 

Finland 

4 

3 

6 

13 

New  Zealand 

8 

1 

2 

11 

Brazil 

Switzerland 

Mexico 

Denmark 

Spain 

Belgium 

Austria 

Jamaica 

Norway 

Turkey 

Venezuela 

Morocco 

Kenya 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Puerto  Rico 

Algeria 

Portugal 

Pakistan 

Colombia 

Ed*  . 

Ivory  Coast 

Pent 

Syria 

ThaDapd 

Cameroon 

Dam.  Republic 

Iceland 

Taiwan 

Zambia 


France  win  soccer 

LOS  ANGELES  (Renter).  -  Two  second-hatf 
goals  fat  right  nrimries  gave  France  a  2-8  victory 
tmr  Brnfl  and  thdr  first  Olympic  soccer  gold 


Watched  by  a  record  101,799  U-S.  soccer 
crowd,  foe  French  exploded  Into  attack  in  tbe 
second  half  at  the  Rooe  Bowl  itadtma. 

France,  winners  of  the  European  Chaws- 
vitm* Mp  in  Jane,  became  tbe  new  ktags  of 
soccer,  with  goals  by  Francois  Brfsaon,  in  the 
55th  infante,  and  DanWXnereb  in  the  63rd. 

Ysgodarin  woo  thr  bronze  medal  by  beating 
Italy  2-1. 

Last  sight's  capadty  crowd  in  the  nriiwrb  of 
Pasadena  brought  total  attwHtssice  at  the  32 
■■tdiw  of  the  Olympic  turn— tart,  held  in 
foar  dtto,  to  more  than  1-42  ntHfion  -  an 
avenge  of  more  than  4MW  a  game  in  a  nation 
relatively  acw  to  die  sport. 

Other  sports 

BOXING.  -  Americans  won  idnr  of  the  12 
title*  at  stake.  Sooth  Kotn,  Italy  ami  Yogsris 
via  won  one  each. 

JUDO.  -  Japan’s  Yasnfafra  YaatariUta  over¬ 
came  a  leg  injury  to  keep  Us  sevemyear  am- 
beatea  record  Mfve  and  to  win  the  Olympic  gold 
medal  in  the  open  Jndo  competition. 

Although  Hmping  badly  fim  tbe  tqfmy  ano- 
tafned  in  Ua  second  contest,  tbe  Japanese 
champion  quickly  knocked  down  and  pined 
Egypt's  Mohamed  Raafawan  who  took  the  silver 
medoL  Bronze  medals  went  to  Ramania'a  MHuri 
Cioc  and  West  Germany's  Aithnr  SehnabeL 
TENNIS.  -  Steffi  Graf ,  a  15-yeamld  from  West 
Germany,  triumphed  over  an  aiBrig  Sabrina 
Goto  of  Yngodavia,  I*.  *4,  £4^  to  pb  the 
women's  finals.  _ _ ........ _ 

Sweden's  Steffen  EtBiergstynried  a  comeback 
bid  by  Mexico  *i  Francisco  Model  to  top  the 
mcn'sdivtifond-1, 7-k(8-d).  * 

FIELD  HOCKEY  -  Katoumflah  netted  a  re- 
botmd  ta  the  first  overtime  period  on  Saturday 
to  give  Pakistan  a  2-1  triumph  over  West 
Germany  and  tbe  gold  medal  la  men's  field 
hockey. 

West  Germany  won  tbe  sfiver  and  upstart 
Britain  look  tbe  bronze  by  edging  top  serried 
Australia  3-2  in  an  earlier  game- 


Welcome  to 

IBERIA 


Details  from  Iberia,  14  Ben  Yehuda,  Tel  Aviv, 
TeL  290976^7, 684553,  and  all  travel  agents. 


Iberia  means  Spain. 

But  did  you  know  Iberia  also  means  a  worldwide  network  with 
offices  in  160  cities  in  60  countries? 

Our  combination  of  care,  comfort  and  professional  know-how 
have  made  us  one  of  the  world's  leading  airlines. 

Iberia  was  the  first  airline  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1946, 
linking  Europe  to  South  America.  Therefore,  you  can  trust  our 
experience. 

Furthermore,  we  offer  the  shortest  route  to  Latin  America  and 
the  best  connection  in  our  network. 

Six  weekly  flights  to  Caracas, 

five  to  Mexico, 

five  to  Bogota, 

five  to  Puerto  Rico, 

four  to  Buenos  Aires, 

four  to  Lima, 

three  to  Guayaquil, 

three  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

three  to  Acuncion, 

three  to  Panama, 

three  to  Quito, 

two  to  Sao  Paulo, 

two  to  San  Domingo, 

two  to  Montevideo, 

two  to  Costa  Rica, 

two  to  Chile. 

two  to  Havana. 

two  to  Guatemala, 

one  to  Managua. 

For  these  reasons,  13  million  people  preferred  to  fly  Iberia 
during  the  past  year. 

Three  weekly  flights  on  DC-10  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Madrid  and 
Barcelona. 
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Major  air  and  sea  battle 
reported  yesterday 
between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Iraq 
continues  a  blockade  of 
Iran's  Kharg  Island  oil 
terminal.  Iraqi  bombers  hit 
a  Greek  tanker  and  an  oil- 
loading  plattorm  last  week. 
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By  WAYNE  BIDDLE 


^  ■  Washington 

JUST  . three  months  before  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  the  Reagan  Administration  sent  American 
servicemen  back  to  the  Middle  East  last  week  to 
belp  Egypt  clear  mines  from  Red  Sea  shipping 
lanes.  Widely  perceived  as  a  ooncantroversial  humani- 
tarian.mlssion,  the  open-ended  deployment  nonetheless 
ran  the  risk  of  bringing  unpleasant  surprises  in  a  region 
that  has  proved  hazardous  for  President  Reagan. 

.Imhe  Persian  Gulf,  the  region’s  other  jugular  vein 
for  oil  shipments,  Iraq  renewed  its  air  strikes  against 
naval  targets  around  Iran’s  Kharg  Island  oil  terminal 
after  a  nrnpthlong  lull,  Yesterday,  Baghdad  claimed  its 
planes  sank  4ve  Iraqi  warships.  Earlier,  a  Greek-owned 
.  tanker  and,  an  oft-loading  platform  were  hit. 

.No  one  foam  Cairo  to  Washington  could  say  for  sure 
who  had  sown  the  explosives  in  the  Red  Sea  that  have 
damaged  atleast  13 ships  including  a  Polish  ship  disahled 
yesterday,  bat  a  connection  with  the  Gulf  war  seemed  a 
HjcdyearpTanatiaa.  Indeed.  Teheran  radio  at  first  praised 
thesdi^ng,  which  it  said  was  carried  out  by  a  shadowy 
pzo-iranten  grocp  known  as  Mamie  Holy  War.  Later, 
Iran  decided  that  the  United  States  and  Israel  had  placed 
the  mines.  Disavowing  responsibility  for  the  minfag  and 
i  &ff  die  Ji&f  SHrijacktag  to  Teheran  of  as, Air  France  pas¬ 
senger  jet,  Iran's  leader.  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini, 
thereupon  denonneed  “unsound  statements  read  an  the 
national  radio  which  defame  Iran.” 

The  puzzling  sequence  fueled  speculation  teat  a 
struggle  for  succession  to  power  might  be  under  way  in 
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Teheran.  The  Ayatollah  is  84  years 
old  and  reportedly  ailing. 

Aside  from  determining  who 
placed  the  mines,  which  officials  said 
may  be  impossible  even  if  one  is  re¬ 
covered,  there  was  another  issue 
closer  to  home.  The  dispatch  of  200 
sailors  and  four  minesweeping  heli¬ 
copters  was  a  test  of  the  Pentagon’s 
much-discussed  rapid-deployment 
capability.  The  unit  was  airlifted  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
Rota,  Spain,  and  transferred  to  the  Shreveport,  normally 
a  Marine  assault  ship,  which  was  to  take  it  on  to  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  this  week.  The  ID  days  in  transit  raised  questions 
about  how  rapidly  a  combat  force  could  be  deployed. 

Egyptian  President  Ho6ni  Mubarak’s  formal  request 
for  United  States  assistance  was  hailed  in  the  Cairo 
press.  But  a  State  Department  specialist  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  Shreveport  was  made  partly  because  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  sensitivity  to  receiving  foreign  troops-  To  keep  the 
force  small  and  self-contained.  It  was  based  at  sea  rather 
than  on  land,  the  Navy  said.  The  Shreveport,  a  floating 
village  that  can  provide  everything  from  helicopter  re¬ 
pair  to  haircuts,  had  to  unload  its  normal  equipment  to 
take  an  the  minesweeping  contingent,  a  spokesman  said. 
He  added  that  the  slow  voyage  across  the  Mediterranean 
would  give  crew  members  time  for  practice.The  helicop¬ 
ters  are  outfitted  with  devices,  towed  far  behind -on 
cables,  tha$  can  destroy  various  types  of  mines  activated 
by  contact,  sound  or  magnetism. 

A  Senate  staff  member  with  years  of  military  heli¬ 
copter  experience  predicted  that  the  minesweepers 
would  soon  require  a  land  base  because  the  Shreveport 
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was  not  designed  for  sustained  operation  of  four  large 
helicopters.  “Warfare  is  characterized  by  the  ability  to 
adapt  rapidly,”  another  Senate  defense  aide  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  10-day  reaction  time.  "We've  got  a  serious 
problem.”  There  were  also  questions  about  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  the  helicopters  for  the  mission.  Modern  British  and 
French  minesweeper  ships  were  joining  the  operation. 
Since  these  ships  were  close  by  in  tee  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Sea,  why  did  Egypt  v turn  first  to  the  distant  Amer¬ 
icans?  “Egypt  is  more  a't  ease  with  the  United  States, 
considering  the  level  of  military  assistance  ($1,367  billion 
this  year)  it  gets,”  a  State  Department  official  said. 

A  convenient  land  base  could  be  Ras  Banas,  Egypt, 
on  the  Red  Sea.  Congress  has  authorized  $55  million  since 
1930  to  improve  its  airfield  and  port,  but  “not  a  shovel  has 
been  turned”  there,  a  Pentagon  official  said.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  contrasted  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger’s  mention  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress 
this  year  of  a  “strategically  located  base"  where  “once 
construction  is  completed,  access  to  Ras  Banas  in  time  of 
crisis. . .  would  allow  us  to  deploy  forces  to  Southwest 
Asia  or  the  Middle  East  much  sooner  than  if  we  had  to 
wait  until  we  could  directly  enter  the  affected  country." 


"It's  a  long  way  away  and  we  haven’t  prepared  for 
this  contingency  in  the  Red  Sea,”  said  William  Quandt, 
who  was  a  National  Security  Council  Middle  East  expert 
during  the  Carter  Administration.  “We’re  stretched  thin 
if  we  have  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time  in  the 
Gulf,”  he  added,  “but  given  the  facts  of  life,  it  would  be 
hard  to  question  our  emphasis.”  Mr.  Quandt,  who  is  now 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  characterized  the  mine- 
sweeping  expedition  as  a  "minimal  entry  price”  into  the 
region.  In  view  of  the  collapse  last  winter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  marines’  peacekeeping  mission  in  Beirut,  “We’re  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to  respond 
tG  friendly  nations  in  the  area,  such  as  Egypt,"  he  said. 

But  the  perceived  need  to  respond  and  the  ability  to 
do  so  are  two  different  beasts,  as  recent  American  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Middle  East  has  shown.  With  attacks  on 
Gulf  shipping  heating  up  again,  with  indications  of  con¬ 
flict  among  Iran’s  leaders  raising  possibilities  of  unpre¬ 
dictable  consequences,  and  with  volatile  Lebanon  still  far 
from  stabilized,  the  Administration  no  doubt  hopes  teat 
the  mission  undertaken  with  little  controversy  in  the  lan¬ 
guorous  days  of  August  will  come  home  safely  by  the 
chilly  days  of  November. 


* 


U.N.  Studies  Plans 
To  Slow  World 
Population  Growth 

-  v-  ' 

'^ALMOST  two  centuries  after  Mal- 
.  >  A  tens,  tee  United  Nations  interna- 
•”  -  tionel  Conference  on  Population 

;  convened  in  Mexico  City  for  an  update 
'on density  and  destiny.  It  was  an  appro- 
priate  setting-  Some  3,000  delegates 
from  more  than  130  countries  had  only  to 
gaze  out  the  windows  of  the  giass- 
sheathed  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations 
for  a  firsthand  view  of  the  problem. 

' :  Mexico,  despite  what  is  considered  an 
■  effective  family  planning  program,  will 
double  in  size  in  less  titan  three  decades. 

Since  the  first  population  coherence 
in  Bucharest  a  decade  ago,  the  annual 
:  global  growth  rate  has  fallen  from  2.03 
percent  to  1.07.  percent.  But  Rafael  M. 
Salas  of  the  PhiUppines,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  tee  session,  predicted  last  week 

that  tee  world  will  continue  to  become 
more  crowded  for  another  century  or  so 
1  before  qtahiliritig  with  10.5  billion  resi¬ 
dents.  "A  struggle  for  scarce  re¬ 
sources,”  he  warned,  “very  often  inten¬ 


sifies  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  involved.”  Indeed,  tee  squeeze  is 
already  on:  42  percent  of  children  under 
five  are  malnourished,  and  1  in  10  in  the 
third  world  die  before  their  first  birth¬ 
day.  One  billion  people  lack  clean  water 
to  drink,  and  a  quarter  of  the  world’s 
families  live  in  dwellings*. 

Even  in  the  extremely  unlikely  event 
that  third  world  incomes  grow  by  6  per¬ 
cent  a  year,  Mr.  Salas  said,  more  than 
600  million  people  will  still  be  living  in 
poverty  in  the  year  2000. 

All  this  has  helped  ease  the  third 
world’s  longstanding  suspicion  of  family 
planning  programs.  The  United  States, 
meanwhile,  articulated  a  tougher  policy 
against  one  of  the  chief  means  of  popula¬ 
tion  control.  The  use  of  foreign  aid  for 
abortions  has  been  barred  since  1974,  but 
James  L.  Buckley,  the  chief  United 
States  delegate,  spelled  out  the  Reagan 
Administration’s  decision  not  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  private  agencies  that  perform  or 
promote  the  procedure.  The  conference 
urged  governments  “to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  help  women  avoid  abortions, 
which  in  no  way  should  be  promoted  as  a 
method  of  family  planning.”  Mr.  Buck- 
ley  stressed  a  belief  in  free-market 
economies  as  “the  natural  mechanism 
for  slowing  population  growth.” 


Pinochet  struggles  to 
contain  the  opposition 


Abortion  and  School  Prayer  Become  Campaign  Issues 


Religion  Enters  a  Political  Revival 


By  JOHN  HERBER5 


Washington 

T  has  been  a  century  since  Catholics  in 
New  York  were  so  offended  by  a  Protes¬ 
tant  clergyman’s  labeling  the  Democrats 
as  “the  party  whose  antecedents  are 
rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion”  that  Republi¬ 
can  Senator  James  G.  Blaine  narrowly  lost 
the  state,  and  so  the  Presidential  election,  to 
Grover  Cleveland.  Once  again,  pronounce¬ 
ments  that  America  has  become  a  secular 
society  notwithstanding,  religion  is  playing  a 
major  and  potentially  divisive  role  in  Presi¬ 
dential  politics. 

Religion  in  politics  has  frequently  been 
submerged  in  the  intervening  years.  But  it 
never  went  away.  And  though  the  current 
controversy  -  involving  President  Reagan, 
Governor  Cuomo,  Representative  Geraldine 
A.  Ferraro  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hierar- 
chV  has  deep  roots,  changed  circumstances 
make  it  different  from  anything  seen  in  the 
past.  The  debate  over  who  is  the  more  godly. 
President  Reagan  or  his  Democratic  oppo¬ 
nents,  has  the  characteristics  of  vintage 
political  demagogy.  But  it  is  the  persistent 
issue  of  abortion  and  how  that  issue  affects 
the  electoral  process  at  all  levels  that  has 
brought  religion  into  political  discourse  in 
such  an  unusual  manner,  with  Democratic 
leaders  who  are  Catholic  arguing  with  their 
church  and  leaders  of  the  church,  as  in  the 
statement  issued  last  week  by  Bishop  James 
W.  Malone,  president  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Catholic  Bishops,  arguing  back. 

The  conflicts  of  the  past  most  often 
rested  on  fears  by  the  Protestant  majority 
that  Catholics  in  high  political  office  would 
allow  the  Pope  to  dictate  policy  lo  American 
Government.  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  Catholic, 
seemed  finally  to  settle  the  issue  in  1960,  by 
convincing  Southern  fundamentalists  that  as 
President  he  would  enforce  the  Constitution 
above  his  allegiance  to  the  church.  “I  do  not 
speak  for  my  church  on  public  matters,"  he 
said  in  a  historic  meeting  with  an  assembly 
of  ministers  in  Houston,  “and  the  Church 
does  not  speak  for  me."  Indeed,  fear  of  papal 
interference  has  all  but  disappeared.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  recently  appointed  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  Vatican  without  the  uproar  that 
had  greeted  even  talk  about  doing  so  by 
Presidents  past.  And  Catholics  and  funda¬ 
mentalist  Protestants  have  come  closer, 
agreeing  on  such  matters  as  abortion,  aid  to 
parochial  schools  and  anti -Com  monism . 

At  the  same  time,  America  in  the  l^eO’s 
and  1970’s  was  not  turning  so  secular  as  many 
observers  had  believed.  In  1981,  Research 
and  Forecast  Inc.  did  extensive  polling  for 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  on  values  people  hold,  finding  that  reli- 


“We  reject  the  idea  that 
candidates  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  rational 
analysis  in  saying  their 
personal  views  should  not 
influence  their  policy  decisions.” 


gioo  had  an  impact  on  almost  every  aspect  of 
American  life.  About  74  percent  of  those 
polled  described  themselves  as  religious  peo¬ 
ple.  And  religious  feelings  were  found  to  be 
strongest  among  low-income  people. 

“We  had  no  idea  religion  was  such  a  big 
priority  with  people,"  said  Gina  Alexis  of  the 
research  firm.  But  political  leaders  had  not 
missed  the  point.  Strict  separation  of  church 
and  state  has  given  way  to  accommodation, 
as  both  legislation  and  court  rulings  have 
shown  —  for  example,  the  Supreme  Court’s 
holding  that  the  use  of  tax  money  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Nativity  scene  was  permissible  and  the 
“equal  access”  bill  President  Reagan  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  signed  yesterday,  prohibit¬ 
ing  public  high  schools  from  barring  student 
gatherings  for  religious  purposes.  When  he 
began  his  re-election  drive,  he  made  explicit 
appeals  to  both  the  fundamentalist  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Catholics.  If  successful,  he  could 
sweep  both  religious  groups  and  low-income 
voters  who  otherwise  would  chose  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  for  non-religious  reasons. 

Enter  the  abortion  issue.  The  righi-to-life 
movement  arose  in  the  early  1970’s  after  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  abortion  was  legal 
in  tee  first  three  months  of  a  pregnancy.  At 


first,  the  opposition  movement  flourished 
through  secular  organizations.  Gradually,, 
however,  as  fundamentalist  organizations 
such  as  the  Moral  Majority  took  up  the  abor¬ 
tion  issue  and  endorsed  conservative  candi¬ 
dates,  religious  groups  became  more  directly 
involved  in  partisan  politics.  Some  thought 
the  new  Archbishop  of  New  York,  John  J.  O’¬ 
Connor,  was  moving  in  the  same  direction 
when  he  said  recently,  “J  don’t  see  how  a 
Catholic  in  good  conscience  can  vote  for  a 
candidate  who  explicitly  supports  abortion." 

Democratic  politicians,  many  of  whom 
are  opposed  to  Government  bans  on  abor¬ 
tions.  were  fearful  that  Mr.  Reagan  was  pre¬ 
empting  the  support  of  many  religious  people 
on  an  issue  that  had  become  intertwined  with 
others  such  as  school  prayer  and  opposition 
to  an  equal  rights  amendment.  Mrs.  Ferraro, 
the  Democratic  Vice  Presidential  nominee, 
and  Governor  Cuomo,  both  Catholics  who 
personally  oppose  abortion  but  do  not  support 
a  Government  ban,  have  been  trying  to  rede¬ 
fine  what  constitutes  a  Christian  position  by 
making  abortion  only  one  of  the  concerns  on 
which  to  judge  a  candidate.  Walter  F.  Moo- 
dale,  the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee, 
has  picked  up  the  refrain,  telling  an  antiabor- 
cion  questioner  in  Madison,  Ala.,  last  week, 
“There  is  a  whole  range  of  issues  on  which  I 
think  you  and  I  would  agree”  but  that  he 
could  not  support  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  banning  abortion. 

Some  harsh  words  have  been  said  along 
the  way,  Mrs.  Ferraro  in  saying  Mr.  Reagan 
“walks  around  calling  himself  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  I  don't  for  one  minute  believe  it  be¬ 
cause  (his)  policies  are  so  terribly  unfair," 
Mr.  Cuomo  in  saying,  “I’m  not  going  to  judge 
Ronald  Reagan  and  ask  why  did  you  leave 
your  first  wife,  was  that  a  Christian  thing  to 
do,  have  you  seen  your  grandchild?" 

Bui  in  a  broader  sense.  Mr.  Cuomo  has 
also  touched  on  a  question  concerning  some 
political  thinkers,  and  one  which  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  religion  and  partisanship.  It  is  that  the 
passions  of  people  with  strong  positions  on 
abortion  are  so  strong  that  their  political  ac¬ 
tivities  can  have  a  disproportionate  influ¬ 
ence.  As  to  the  Archbishop.  Mr.  Cuomo  said, 
“If  you  look  literally  at  what  he’s  saying,  he 
can  only  vote  for  a  righi-to-lifer."  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  said  he  did  not  mean  that.  Last  week 
came  the  bishops’  intended  clarification  of 
their  church’s  position.  Members  of  the  hier¬ 
archy,  their  statement  said,  should  not  sup. 
port  partisan  political  candidates;  on  the 
other  hand,  il  is  not  logical  for  candidates  to 
say  “their  personal  views  should  not  influ¬ 
ence  their  policy  decisions." 

It  was  a  direct  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Cuomo's  assertion,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  a 
longstanding  Catholic  position.  It  was  not  one 
likely  to  remove  religion  from  the  campaign. 
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Congress  Sends 
$70  Million  More 
To  Salvador 

With  help  from  Jose  Napoleon 
Duane,  the  Reagan  Administration 
last  week  overcame  Democratic  op¬ 
position  and  won  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval  for  $70  million  in  additional 
military  aid  for  El  Salvador.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Jack  Kemp.  Republican  of 
New  York,  told  the  House  he  had  just 
spoken  to  the  Salvadoran  President 
by  telephone.  “Let's  not  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  President  Duarte." 
he  said.  “Let's  give  democracy  a 
chance  in  El  Salvador." 

The  approval  felt  short  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  original  request  for 
5117  million  but  raised  this  year’s 
military  package  for  El  Salvador  to 
5195.7  million.  Congress  also  added 
$120  million  to  boost  the  war-ravaged 
Salvadoran  economy. 

The  Administration  obtained 
nearly  $500  million  in  additional  aid 
for  Central  America,  about  half  of 
what  it  asked.  Notably  omitted  was 
.  money  for  the  C.I.A.-supported  Nica¬ 
raguan  rebels. 

The  Salvador  aid  vote  reflected  a 
change  in  the  mood  of  Congress 
brought  about  by  President  Duarte’s 
very  /uvc*“£s?ul  lobbying  visit  to 
Washington  shortly  after  his  elec¬ 
tion. 

Israel’s  Labor 

SeSs  a  Chance 

Israel  last  week  concentrated  on 
grave  domestic  concerns.  President 
Chaim  Herzog,  citing  economic 
problems  "that  may  well  be  the  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  this  state  has 
ever  known,”  asked  Shimon  Peres,  a 
fellow  Labor  Party  member,  to  try 
ro  form  a  government. 

Under  the  rules,  Mr.  Peres  has 
five  weeks  left  to  do  so  but  his  pros¬ 
pects  are  uncertain.  Labor  won  44 
seats  and  came  in  first  in  last 
month's  elections,  far  short  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  120-seat  Parliament. 

Mr.  Peres  pledged  “a  supreme  ef¬ 
fort  to  rise  above  the  differences  of 
opiriqn”  that  splintered  the  new 
Knesset  into  15  parties,  most  of  them 
smaEk  He  met  privately  with  Yitz¬ 
hak  Shamir,  leader  of  the  other  large 
party,  Likud,  and  now  the  caretaker 
Prime  Minister.  Likud,  with  41  seats, 
was  a  close  second. 

All  three  leaders  say  a  national 
unity  coalition  is  needed.  But  Mr. 
Shamir  was  publicly  skeptical  about 
Mr.  Peres’s  chances,  predicting 
Labor  could  not  retain  the  support  in 
a  unity  grouping  of  left-wing  Mapam 
members  who  hold  six  of  the  Labor 
Alignment’s  seats.  Naftalie  Feder  of 
Mapam  said  he  was  not  worried 
about  that  problem  because  “too 
many  conflicts”  would  keep  Labor 
and  Likud  from  getting  together. 

Sharpening  one  point  of  conflict, 
the  Defense  Ministry  authorized 
Jewish  settlers  to  move  their  house 
trailers  to  a  new  spot  near  the  West 
Bank  town  of  Hebron.  Labor  wants  to 
put  a  freeze  on  additional  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  territory  taken  from 
Jordan  in  1967  and  to  locate  them  at  a  • 
distance  from  Arab  communities. 
But  Ariel  Sharon,  a  Shamir  Cabinet 
member,  insisted  that  settlements 
should  be  established  all  over  the 
West  Bank. 

The  Shamir  Government  also  said 
it  would  begin  cutting  Government 
spending  to  try  to  bring  down  the  400 
percent  inflation  rate.  But  Mr. 
Sharon  said  Likud  was  not  ready  to 
start  by  cutting  the  money  for  the 
new  settlements. 

&0©w  Russian 
[Dissidents  Live 

Four  years  ago,  the  Kremlin  ban¬ 
ished  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  to  the  city 
of  Gorky,  which  is  closed  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Although  it  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  the 


CBS  Morning  Km 

Andrei  D.  Sakharov ,  in  what  ts 
claimed  to  be  a  recent  photograph* 


lives  of  the  dissident  and  his  wife,  the 
silence  has  spoken  loudly  to  interna¬ 
tional  public  opinion. 

Conflicting  information  last  week 
renewed  concern  about  Dr.  Sakha¬ 
rov,  who  was  reported  to  have  begun 
a  hunger  strike  May  2  after  his  wife, 
Yelena  G.  Bonner,  was  not  allowed 
to  go  abroad  for  medical  treatment. 
Friends  of  the  nuclear  physicist  said 
two  letters  from  Miss  Bonner  had 
cast  doubt  on  their  report  earlier  in 


the  week  —  based  on  a  source  who 
had  not  been  in  direct  contact  with 
Miss  Bonner—  that  he  had  ended  his 
fast  and  was  being  held  against  his 
will  at  a  hospital.  In  the  letters,  she 
is  quoted  as  having  said  she  had  not 
seen  her  husband  since  May  7. 

The  letters  did,  however,  confirm 
earlier  statements  that  she  has  been 
charged  with  anti-Soviet  activities 
and  expects  to  go  on  trial  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Life  is  no  easier  for  Anatoly  B. 
Shcharansky,  a  former  activist  in 
the  Jewish  emigration  movement 
who  has  been  in  prison  since  he  was 
convicted  on  spying  and  other 
charges  in  1978. 

Last  week  his  mother  said  his  ra¬ 
tions  and  visiting  and  correspond¬ 
ence  privileges  had  been  curtailed,  a 
move  that  could  indicate  his  sen¬ 
tence  will  be  extended.  The  prison 
warden  told  her  that  Mr.  Shcharan¬ 
sky  ,  whose  health  has  deteriorated 
since  a  110-day  fast,  had  violated 
rules,  and  did  not  meet  his  basket¬ 
weaving  quota. 

Killing  Civilians 
Again  in  Uganda 

There  seem  to  be  only  two  sides  in 
Uganda's  stepped-up  war  against 
guerrillas:  Army  or  enemy.  Relying 
on  reports  from  private  refugee  or¬ 
ganizations,  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials  said  last  week  that  more  than 
100,000  civilians  had  been  killed, 
many  of  them  since  March,  when 
President  Milton  Obote  stopped  re¬ 
lief  agencies  from  distributing  food 
and  medical  supplies  near  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Kampala  in  an  effort  to  starve 
out  the  rebels.  Reports  of  the  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  of  women  and 
children  by  Army  units  and  the  mass 
attests  of  civilians,  some  of  whom 
said  they  had  been  tortured  at  secret 
prisons,  seemed  reminiscent  of  the 
atrocities  under  Idi  Amin,  who  was 
ousted  in  1979. 

The  Army’s  “get-tough”  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  raids  earlier  in  the  year  on 
military  outposts  north  of  Kampala 
in  the  Luwero  area,  home  of  the  Ba- 
ganda  tribe  believed  to  be  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  insurgent  National 
Resistance  Army. 

“The  military  is  clearly  out  of  con¬ 
trol,"  said  Senator  Charles  E.  Grass- 
ley,  Republican  of  Iowa,  who  was 
told  during  a  visit  to  Uganda  last 
month  that  food  had  been  cut  off  to 
140,000  people.  Appearing  before 
Congress,  Elliott  Abrams,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights,  called  the  abuses 
“among  the  most  grave  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Abrams  resisted  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Administration  invoke  a 
provision  in  the  law  prohibiting  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  a  country  violating 
international  standards  of  human 
rights,  but  the  point  was  moot. 
Uganda  had  already  suspended  a 
$100,000  military  aid  program  under 
which  Ugandan  Army  officers  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  training 
and  barred  an  American  colonel 
from  visiting  the  country  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  program.  Officials  in  Kam¬ 
pala  termed  the  reports  of  abuses 
“highly  distorted." 

Latest  Results 
In  the  Arms  Race 

Two  years  ago,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  then 
the  American  negotiator  at  Geneva, 
reported  a  tentative  agreement  with 
-  his  Soviet  counterpart  to  limit  each 
side  to  75  launchers  of  medium- 
range  missiles,  most  of  them  to  be 
aimed  at  Europe.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  in  the  White  House  and  the 
Kremlin  (which  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  insists  was  never  ready  to 
accept  it).  Last  week  as  the  arms 
race  continued.  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  and  intelligence  sources  said 
the  Soviet  Union  had  exceeded  the 
proposed  1982  limit  by  500  percent. 

The  officials  said  the  Russians  now 
have  378  SS-20  launchers  armed  with 
1,134  nuclear  warheads.  The  United 
States  force  of  cruise  and  Pershing  2 
missiles  in  Europe  will  soon  total 
100. 

Since  1979,  when  the  Carter  Ad¬ 
ministration  marshaled  NATO  sup¬ 
port  for  new  missiles  in  Europe,  the 
United  States  has  lost  its  small  lead 
in  overkill  capacity  there,  which  was 
partly  based  on  obsolete  warheads 
that  have  since  been  scrapped.  The 
American  total  has  dropped  from 
7,000  warheads  to  6,000,  while  the 
Soviet  total  increased  to  8,000.  The 
gap  is  expected  to  become  an  issue  in 
the  Presidential  campaign.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  says  his  program  of 
military  spending  has  added  to 
American  security.  Democrats  say 
the  gap  is  the  consequence  of  four 
years  without  progress  on  arms  con¬ 
trol. 

"TTig  effect  of  the  numbers  on  the 
overall  balance  is  negative  but  mar¬ 
ginal,"  a  State  Department  official 
said.  But  Pentgon  experts  warned 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  plan¬ 
ning  a  nuclear  buildup  in  Europe  so 
large  that  it  would  undermine  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  nu¬ 
clear  deterrent  there. 

Milt  Freudenheim, 
Richard  Levine, 

and  Henry  Glnlger 


Conflicts  Have  Led  to  Turmoil  and  Kidnapping 


Religious  Frictions  Heat  Up  in 


_ By  CLIFFORD  P.  MAY 

KADUNA,  Nigeria  —  This  grimy  industrial 
city  in  north  central  Nigeria  has  become  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  intense  controversy  over  the  use  and  abuse 
of  power.  The  debate  touches  on  strains  between 
Islam  and  Christianity  along  the  seam  between 
Arab  and  black  Africa.  It  also  concerns  the  ab¬ 
duction  in  London  last  month  of  Umaru  Dikko,  an 
important  figure  in  the  civilian  Government  that 
was  overthrown  by  the  military  on  Dec.  31. 

For  years,  Nigerians  have  spoken  quietly  of 
something  they  call  the  Kaduna  mafia.  It  is  not,  a 
prominent  lawyer  said,  a  mafia  in  the  American 
or  Italian  sense  but  rather  a  network  of  powerful 
alliances  reaching  into  the  army,  civil  service 
and  business  world.  Members  are  drawn  from 
the  northern  aristocracy,  sons  of  traditional 
rulers  and  other  influential  men.  The  lawyer.  like 
other  Nigerians  and  Westerners  assessing  north¬ 
ern  hegemony,  requested  anonymity. 

The  network  began  to  take  shape  in  the  late 
1950's,  a  political  scientist  said.  Ahmadu  Bello, 
the  Sardauna  (a  title  of  nobility  which  translates 
as  war  leader)  of  Sokoto,  became  concerned  over 
the  shift  of  power  from  the  Islamic  north,  where 
the  Hausa-Fulani  ethnic  group  is  predominant,  to 
the  mostly  Christian  southwest  and  southeast  in¬ 
habited  largely  by  Yorubas  and  I  bos  respective¬ 
ly.  While  most  Nigerian  Moslems  then  attended 
traditional  Koranic  schools,  the  Christians  were 
receptive  to  Western-style  education,  which  gave 


them  an  edge  in  business,  the 
modern  military  and  the  civil 
service.  Determined  to 
counter  clus  trend,  the  Sar¬ 
dauna  and  other  northern 
leaders  selected  the  brightest 
sons  of  the  big  aristocratic 
families  and  sent  them  to  the 
best  schools  in  England  and 
elsewhere. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  of 
changing  attitudes  toward 
education  were  Shehu  Sha- 
gari,  who  later  became  Presi¬ 
dent  and  was  overthrown  in 
December,  and  his  close  as¬ 
sociate,  Mr.  Dikko.  When  Mr. 

Shagari  attended  secondary 
school  in  Kaduna,  be  was  the  first  person  from 
his  ancestral  village  to  get  a  secular  education. 
Mr.  Dikko,  who  was  bom  in  Kaduna,  attended  the 
University  of  London  and  was  graduated  in  1965. 
Id  the.  following  years,  northern  Moslems  began 
moving  into  important  posts.  This  accelerated  in 
the  wake  of  the  1967-70  civil  war  when  Ibos,  who 
lost  their  bid  to  set  up  a  separate  state,  were  tern- 
porarily  ostracized.  When  the  army  relinquished 
power  to  civilians  in  1979,  the  National  Party  of 
Nigeria,  building  on  its  northern  Moslem,  Hausa- 
Fulani  constituency,  triumphed  in  the  federal 
elections.  Mr.  Shagari  became  President;  Mr. 
Dikko  became  a  key  minister. 

“Dikko  understood  the  system  and  knew  how  to 


manipulate  it,’*  said  a  JO- 
gerian  newspaper  editor  who 
is  a  Christian.  “You  fcaveto 
give  ton  that*  He  toyed  ooiag 
it  and  he  made  Mxnself  very 

rich  in  tbejHocess.  But  noooB 

was  ever  able  to  actuary  pm 
anything  on  turn,”  hs  added.. 
“If  I  bad  bad  evidence  jaw¬ 
ing  him  guilty  of  corruption, 
don’t  you  think  I  would  have 
published  it?" 

After  last  year’s  eiecifeo, 
which  preceded  the  coop  led 

by  Maj.Gen.  Mohammed 

bari  by  only  four  montbs,imr 
portant  factions  in  Kadima 
became  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Shagari  and  Mr.  Dikko,  according  to  Christian 
and  Moslem  former  officials  in  the  Shagari  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  Nigerians  say  the  dissalisfocOT 
stemmed  primarily  from  the  aura  of  corrapzfem 
and  flamboyant  living' associated,  with  many.  . 
members  of  the  Shagari.  Government,  notably 
Mr.  Dikko,  and  with  pereistent  accusattag  Hurt. : 
election  results  had  been  falsified.  *  Mr.  D&to 
headed  the  Shagari  re-election  campaign-  Others 
attribute  the  criticism  to  the  erosion  under  civil¬ 
ian  rule  of  the  power  of  traditional  authorities  — 
sultans,  emits  and  chiefs  of  various  ranks; 

Some  Nigerians  say  that  influential  members 
of  the  Kaduna  group  objected  to  President  Sba-  . 
gari's  assertion  that,  in  the  interest  of  national 
unity,  he  would  have  to  be  succeeded  alter  his  _ 
second  term  by  a  Christian  from  the  south.  “Ni¬ 
geria  has  become  a  main  battleground  between 
Christianity  and  Islam,"  a  senior  Western  envoy  ; 
said.  “Many  Nigerians  feel  that  the  north,  a  land . 
ruled  for  centuries  byMoslem  princes,  should not. 
now  by  governed  by  ‘infidels.’  ’*  Nigerians  and 
Western  diplomats  note  that  the  present  leader¬ 
ship  is  the  most  northern- and  Islannodominated 
of  modem  times  and  that  the  military  has  made  . . 
notable  efforts  recently  to  recognize  and  restore 
traditional  rulers  to  influence  and  prominence. 

Some  Nigerians  have  accused  the  rxnlttary 
Government  of  practicing  discrimination.  They 
note  that  only  one  of  the  nine  rivitiag  governors 
so  far  convicted  by  secret  military  tribunals  is  a 
northern  Moslem  and  National  Patty  member. 
They  add  that  Mr.  Shagari  is  believed  to  be  wider 
house  arrest  while  former  Vice  President  Alex 
Ekueme,  an  Ibo  and  Christian,  is  in  Kiri-Kkt,  A 
maximum-security  prison.  Government  spokes¬ 
men  deny  the  accusations.  The  trials,  they  say, 
are  merely  proceeding  at  different  paces  indif¬ 
ferent  regions.  Mr.  Dikko,  who  escaped  to  Lon¬ 
don  shortly  after  the  coup,  has  been  living  there . 
under  heavy  police  guard  since  his  abduction.  He 
has  vowed  to  wage  a  "holy  war"  agaiostthe mili¬ 
tary  and  is  despised  asan  apostate  by  vfoasf  .ot, 
the  northern  power  brokers.  Had  the  Indnappm 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  home,  some  Nigerians 
say,  the  Government  would  have  dealt  witii  him 
severely,  thus  muting  the  impression  of  northern 
Moslem  bias.  “  .  ... 


Rapidly  Growing  Country  Attracts  Much  Western  Aid 
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Difficulties 
For  Kenya 
Mount  With 
Population 


By  ALAN  COWELL 


NAIROBI,  Kenya  —  Not  long  ago,  a  boy’s 
school  decided  to  put  on  a  fireworks  display  and 
advertised  it  widely.  Advance  publicity,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  prevent  some  people  from  panick¬ 
ing  when  the  bangs  and  crashes  began  to  rever¬ 
berate.  They  called  friends  and  asked  what  was 
going  on.  Soon,  wire  services  were  receiving  in¬ 
quiries  from  Kenyans  abroad  about  rumors  of 
unrest. 

The  incident  is  recounted  by  foreigners  and 
Kenyans  as  evidence  that  the  failed  coup  in  Au¬ 
gust  1982  has  not  been  forgotten.  Its  specter  still 
hampers  a  Western-sponsored  effort  to  restore 
self-confidence  and  stability  to  this  chunk  of  land 
on  Africa's  eastern  seaboard,  which  has  for 
years  been  viewed  as  the  West's  main  asset  in  the 
area. 

The  American  Navy  calls  at  Mombasa.  The 
British  Army  sends  troops,  ostensibly  to  train  in 
the  deserts  and  forests.  During  the  past  year. 
Western  involvement  has  also  been  expressed  by 
great  infusions  of  aid.  Between  them,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  pro¬ 
vided  over  $400  million  to  try  to  restore  the  econ¬ 
omy.  The  United  States  contributed  a  $30  million 
grant,  the  biggest  of  its  land  in  Africa. 

Yet,  for  all  the  investment  in  the  stability  of 
President  Daniel  arap  Moi,  the  relationship  is 
subject  to  a  familiar  third  world  stress:  a  soaring 
population.  At  the  United  Nations  International 
Conference  on  World  Population  in  Mexico  City 
last  week,  the  World  Bank  estimated  that  Kenya, 
one  of  the  world’s  fastest  growing  nations,  would 
explode  from  18  million  to  120  million  by  2050. 
Since  cropland  has  not  been  increasing,  the 
young  drift  to  the  cities  where  recession  reduces 
the  number  of  jobs. 

Two  years  ago,  during  the  failed  coup,  the  pen¬ 
niless  and  the  hopeless  became  a  mob  that 
poured  from  the  shanties  that  lie  close  to  the 
wealthy  Nairobi  suburb  of  Muthaiga.  "What  they 
wanted,"  said  a  lawyer  well-versed  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  politics,  "was  a  government  of  the  poor. 
That  was  their  rallying  cry  then,  and  that’s  what 
they  talk  about  now.” 

TTie  antidote,  by  Western  accounts,  is  jobs  and 
food.  Despite  the  Western  assistance,  however, 
the  President’s  ability  to  deliver  either  is  limited, 
although  he  has  worked  assiduously  at  holding 
down  the  unrest  and  at  securing  his  hold  on 
power.  When  he  attained  the  Presidency  in  1978 
following  the  death  of  the  Jomo  Kenyatta,  Mr. 
Moi  was  widely  viewed  as  a  caretaker,  an  innocu¬ 
ous  figure  from  the  small  Kalenjin  tribe  who 
would  remain  in  charge  until  the  power  brokers 
of  the  Kikuyu,  the  country’s  dominant  ethnic 
group,  had  decided  on  a  successor  of  their  own. 


President  Daniel  arap  Moi 


His  motto  was  simply“Nyayo,”  meaning  "foot¬ 
steps,"  a  suggestion  of  continuity  that  left  no 
doubt  about  whose  footstep s  were  to  be  followed. 
Since  those  days,  the  President  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  blazed  his  own  trail.  Mr.  Moi  is 
credited  with  upgrading  military  intelligence  to 
insure  that  rumblings  of  the  discontent,  such  as 
those  that  seized  the  lower  ranks  of  the  air  force 
in  1962,  are  detected  before  they  erupt  into  what 
now  seems  to  have  been  one  of  several  coups 
planned  two  years  ago. 

Moreover,  he  has  emerged  from  the  shadows  of 
his  mentor  and,  after  elections  last  year,  started 
.  breaking  the  Kikuyu  grip  on  the  nation's  political 
life.  Charles  Njonjo,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Kikuyus  and  once  one  of  the  most  powerful  fig¬ 
ures  in  East  Africa,  is  facing  a  public  inquiry 
over  allegations  that  he  was  involved  in  a  failed 
coup  by  white  mercenaries  in  the  Seychelles  in 
1981.  In  addition,  visits  by  the  former  Attorney 
General  and  Minister  of  Home  and  Constitutional 
Affairs  to  South  Africa  in  contravention  of 
Kenya’s  official  foreign  policy  have  been  publicly 
chronicled.  So  far,  in  the  assessment  of  Western 
diplomats,  there  has  been  no  solid  proof  of  the 
kind  of  treachery  that  would  lead  to  an  indict¬ 
ment  mi  a  major  charge,  but  other  prominent 
members  of  Mr.  Njonjo’s  group  have  lost  their 
Government  positions. 

Economically,  foreign  specialists  say,  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  complied  with  the  terms  set  down 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  as  conditions  for  assistance.  With  the 
capriciousness  that  often  afflicts  third  world 
countries,  tea  prices  suddenly  improved  and  the 
tourists  who  had  avoided  Kenya  after  the  1982  up¬ 
heaval  began  to  return.  Then,  with  equal  capri¬ 
ciousness,  there  was  a  drought  and  optimism 
shriveled  with  the  crops. 

In  other,  more  stoical  countries,  sporadic  food 
shortages  might  be  a  pattern  of  life,  but  Kenya  is 
used  to  relative  wealth  and  self-sufficiency. 
When  the  cooking  oil  and  corn  flour  disappear 
from  the  shelves,  the  grumbling  begins  quickly 
and  the  Government  seems  hypersensitive  to  the 
perils  of  urban  distress.  "There  is  still  a  certain 
amount  of  twitchiness  in  this  place;"  a  Western 
diplomat  said. 

For  Western  countries,  the  quandary  is  acute. 


Helping  out 

Development  aid  to  Kenya 
from  O.E.C.D.  nations 

Aid 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Population 

fln  millions) 
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1970  73  75  77  78  79  ’80  ’81  ’82' 
'estimate 

Sources:  Wharton  EconoroaMca;  O.E.G.O.:  United 
Nations 
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Kenya  ranks  Ugh  as  a  strategic  asset  on  a  coast- 
lme  characterized  by  economic  decay  and  turbu- 
toice  from  Somalia  to  Mozambique.. it  isan  an¬ 
chor  m  a  region  that  tectmpasses  insurgencies 
m  Uganda. and  the  southern  Sudan.  But  riSTSS 
anthmetic  of  Kenya’s  limited  land  and  growing 

ProWttn  that  sbmebeitare 
wtil  not  be  solved  by  foreigu  mooey  alone.  - 
a  foreigner  who. is  about  to  leave  after  livm*- 
five  years  was  asked  wiiat  the  dmererJces' 
were  between  than  and  now.  "Five  million  differ  v 
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Kremlin  Views  Bonn's  Recent  Loan  as  a  Sort  of  Trojan  Horse 


Warning  East  Berlin  for  Slight  Lean  West 


By  JOHN  TAGLIABUE 

I  BONN  — -  Three  months  after  imposing  martial  law 

|  in  Poland,  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski,  the  Polish  leader, 
"  flew  to  East  Berlin  in  March  1982  for  a  hero's  welcome  by 
East  Germany's  Communist  leaders,  who  were  among 
the  sharpest  critics  of  Polish  liberalization  and  had  re¬ 
peatedly  called  for  a  crackdown.  So  some  readers  must 
have  found  it  odd  last  week  to  find  the  East  German 
■  weekly  Horizon  t,  which  broadly  reflects  official  thinking, 
reaffirming  the  right  of  .Communist  parties  everywhere 
to  “follow  their  own  paths  and  arrive  at  their  own  solu¬ 
tions  and  conclusions.” 

The  cautious  appeal  for  ideological  independence 
was  striking,  for  it  came  amid  a  barrage  of  bitter  denun¬ 
ciations  in  Soviet  newspapers  of  moves  by  the  two  Ger- 
manys  to  improve  relations,  and  in  particular  of  the  un¬ 
precedented  visit  to  Bonn  planned  for  next  month  by 
Erich  Honecker,  the  East  German  leader.  Pravda  last 
week  asserted  that  Bonn,  which  earlier  this  month  had 
.announced  a  $330  million  bank  loan  to  East  Berlin,  was 
using  an  “economic  lever”  to  undermine  its  Communist 
neighbor’s  stability,  not  to  mention  postwar  Europe's. 
Pravda  insisted  that  relaxing  travel  restrictions,  to 
which  East  Berlin  agreed  in- the  loan  deal,  opened  “new 
channels  for  political  and  ideological  influence." 

Diplomats  In  both  Germanys  were  reminded  of 
Kremlin  thunderbolts  hurled  at  errant  regimes  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  1960’s  and  in  Poland  during  the 
tumultuous  Solidarity  experiment.  Had  Mr.  Honecker, 
Eastern  Europe's  Grand  Inquisitor,  Joined  the  heretics? 
Was  his  excommunication  imminent? 

No  one,  to  be  sure,  ever  mistook  him  for  Alexander 
Dubcek,  the  Czechoslovak  leader  in  1968.  In  recent 
months,  the  East  German  Government  snuffed  out  a 
small  peace  movement  and,  only  weeks  after  signing  the 
recent  agreements  with  West  Germany,  arrested  400 
East  Germans  for  seeking  permits  to  visit  the  West.  With 
420,000  Soviet  troops  stationed  in  East  Germany,  a  coun¬ 
try  the  size  of  Kentucky,  there  was  little  of  the  sense  of 
alarm  in  Moscow  that  accompanied  the  rise  of  Solidarity. 

The  gathering  chill  in  Soviet- American  relations  last 
year,  before  new  United  States  missiles  were  stationed  in 
Western  Europe,  helped  to  drive  the  East  Germans  to  in¬ 
tensify  ties  with  the  West.  “When  they  perceived  the 


crisis  coming,  they  scrambled,  like  eager  squirrels,  to 
store  as  much  good  will  as  they'd  need  to  get  through  the 
winter,"  said  Gunter  Gaus,  Bonn's  former  representa¬ 
tive  in  East  Berlin.  Mr.  Gaus  believes  the  warnings  from 
Moscow  are  intended  to  insure  that  the  freeze  in  Soviet- 
American  relations  also  cools  all  East- West  contacts. 

Some  analysts  think  Mr.  Honecker  obtained  greater 
leeway  in  dealing  with  the  West  from  the  late  Soviet  lead¬ 
er,  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  in  Moscow  in  May  1983.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  Moscow's  Ambassador  to  East  Berlin,  Pyotr  A. 
Abrasimov,  known  for  keeping  the  Germans  on  a  tight 
leash,  was  soon  replaced  by  Vyacheslav  Kochemasov,  a 
specialist  on  Germany  and  friend  of  Mr.  Honecker. 

Indeed,  the  bland  and  orthodox  East  German,  who 
turns  72  this  month,  can  offer  considerable  collateral  for 
freedom  of  action.  Ideologically,  his  record  is  spotless,  as 
witnessed  by  the  pressure  on  Poland  to  stifle  Solidarity. 
Economically,  resource-poor  East  Germany  sends  a 
steady  stream  of  high-quality  goods,  including  machin¬ 
ery  and  electrical  equipment,  to  Russia,  despite  high 
prices  it  pays  for  Soviet  fuel  and  raw  materials.  East 
Berlin  also  gives  immense  aid  to  pull  Poland  from  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy.  At  the  May  meeting  of  leaders  of 
Comecon,  the  Soviet-led  economic  community,  East  Ber¬ 
lin  pledged  even  closer  cooperation  during  the  next  five- 
year  plan,  1986-90.  “Honecker  has  an  impeccable  record 
in  sticking  to  his  commitments,”  said  Christian  Meier,  a 
West  German  authority  on  Eastern  Europe. 

East  German  leaders  have  Jong  suffered  from  their 
country's  stigma  as  the  “other”  Germany,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  Federal  Republic.  Those  who  know  him 
say  Mr.  Honecker  seeks  to  enhance  East  Germany's 
standing  not  least  from  a  sense  of  German  patriotism. 
Under  his  Marxist  aegis,  such  unlikely  figures  from  Ger¬ 
man  history  as  Luther  and  Bismarck  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  and  a  statue  of  Prussia’s  King  Frederick  the 
Great,  damaged  in  World  War  II,  was  restored  to  a  ped¬ 
estal  under  Mr.  Honecker1  s  office  window.  “He  spent 
eight  years  in  Hitler’s  prisons,”  Mr.  Gaus  said.  “He  con¬ 
siders  that  proof  that  he's  perhaps  a  better  German  than 
many  other  postwar  German  leaders."  In  West  Germany 
in  September,  Mr.  Honecker  is  to  visit  Essen,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Krupp,  the  steel  company  that  built  weapons 
for  the  two  World  Wars.  Krupp’s  chairman,  Berthold 
Beitz,  is  another  personal  friend. 
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East  German  emigrants  entering  West  Germany. 


Mr.  Honecker's  efforts  at  closer  contact  with  the 
West  do  not  end  in  Bonn.  In  recent  months,  he  received 
Sweden’s  Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme,  Greece's  Andreas 
Papandreou  and  Italy’s  Bettino  Craxi  on  official  visits  to 
East  Berlin.  According  to  some  experts,  East  Berlin  sees 
the  planned  visit  to  West  Germany  as  a  door-opener  for 
trips  to  other  Western  capitals  that  could  enhance  East 
Germany's  international  standing. 

Such  travels  qjight  reduce  Soviet  fears  that  German- 
German  cordiality  might  have  as  its  real  goal  eventual 
reunification,  which  remains  anathema  to  Russia's  aged 
leaders  with  their  sustained  fear  of  a  revived  Third 
Reich.  Analysts  note,  however,  that  the  only  limits  to  Mr. 
Honecker's  maneuverability  are  Soviet  interests.  Few 
suspect  that  the  East  German  leader  is  in  any  real  dan¬ 
ger.  But  part  of  the  recent  harsh  message  to  East  Berlin 
and  Bonn  alike,  they  say,  is  that  no  Western  country 
should  hope  to  enjoy  cordial  ties  to  Moscow’s  East  Euro¬ 
pean  partners,  while  ignoring  the  sour  state  of  Soviet- 
American  relations. 


Chilean  Leader  Declares  There  Will  Be  No  Democracy  Any  Time  Soon 
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Pinochet’s  Hard  Line  Stirs  Up  His  Foes 


By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 

SANTIAGO---^Dnrii^  the  11  years  he  has  ruled 
tittle,  General  Augusto  Pinochet  has  devoted 
much  of  his  considerable  power  to  purging  the 
country  of  Communists.  But  that  hasn’t  stopped ' 
than  from  re-emergjpg  in  the  last  year  as  the 
focus  of  Chile's  bitter  political  stalemate  and  the 
fafCE:1S3nhd  much  of  the  mtern^violeince. 

General  Pinochet's  feelings,  and  perhaps  his 
frustration,  were  evident  last  week  in  his  refusal 
to  speed  up the  country's  planned  transition  to 
denixxacy.  “There  wiQ  be  no  elections,”  he  said 
in  zt  rare  Interview,  vowing  to  stay  in  power  until 
at  least  1989.  With  that,  he  stirred  a  furor  among 
opposition  parties  and  also  contradicted  his  In¬ 
terior  Minister,  Sergio.  Onofre  Jarpa  who  last 
week  repeated  his  pledge  to  call  a  plebiscite  on* 
whether  to  elect  a  Congress  before  1969. 

StiJL  General  Pinochet  seemed  to  have  picked 
an  vppontme  moment  fear  his  declaration.  The 
great  street  protests  that  rocked  Chile  last  year 
hgye  largely  ceased.  Although  Communist 
strength,  by  all  accounts,  is  growing,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  has  split  into  60  groups  and  lost  steam. 

General  Pinobhet  came  to  power  by  overthrow¬ 
ing  an  elected  Marxist  President,  Salvador  Al- 
lebde  Gossens,  in  a  bloody  1973  coup.  The  mili¬ 
tary  followed  up  by  killing,  jailing  and  exiling 
hundreds  of  its  most  militant  Marxist  opponents. 
The  worst  abases  have  ended,  but  as  late  as  two 
weeks  ago,  the  Government  banished  three  top 
Communists  to  internal  exile. 

..The  three,  including  including  Luis  God  ay 
G&nez,  a  party  deputy  secretary  general,  had 
been  sent  into  exile  several  weeks,  ago  but 
refused  to  accept  asylum  in  other  Latin  capitals 
and  returned  home.  Jaime  Insunza,  the  party's 


leader  in  the  country,  went  into  hiding. 

The  Goverment  also  issued  warnings  that 
Communists  were  planning  to  subvert  “Day  of 
life”  demonstrations  called  by  Catholic  Church 
leaders.  The  rallies  last  week  turned  oat  to  be 
peaceful,  with  thousands  of  Chileans  carrying 
candles  and  singing  religious  and  anti-Govem- 
tnent  songs  in  front  of  local  cathedrals.  Picking 
up  where  the  Government  4eft  off.jhe  Independ¬ 
ent  Democrat  Union .  made  up  of  conservative  in¬ 
tellectuals,  is  petitioning  for  a  permanent  consti¬ 
tutional  ban  on  the  Communists.  The  military 
ban  is  temporary  and  the  1980  Constitution  bans 
them  after  1989  only  by  implication,  declaring 
illegal  all  “totalitarian”  parties  that  preach 
“class  warfare.”  Meanwhile,  an  armed  group  of 
apparently  less  cerebral  critics  wearing  ski 
masks  broke  into  a  Communist  printing  house  in 
broad  daylight  last  week  and  destroyed  the 
presses. 

Hewing  to  Moscow  Line 

Still,  the  Communists  continue  to  gain  strength 
in  labor  unions,  the  universities  and  the  poor 
shantytowns  that  ring  the  capital  and  other 
cities,  according  to  students  and  priests  who 
work  in  the  neighborhoods.  “We  are  a  reality," 
said  Alejandro  Toro,  a  Communist  and  former 
.  senator.  “The  more  he  attacks  us,  the  more  we 
grow.”  That  is  a  reversal  from  the  time  just  be¬ 
fore  the  coup,  when  the  Communists  were  widely 
discredited  for  having  seized  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses  and  causing  much  of  the  social  chaos  that 
brought  in  the  military. 

A  62-year-old  organization  that  may  be  the 
strongest  Latin  Communist  Party  outside  Cuba, 
it  has  stayed  close  to  Moscow,  where  the  party’s 
exiled  secretary  general,  Luis  Corvalan,  lives.  It 
'  backed  the  Invasions  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Af¬ 


ghanistan  and  even  the  crackdown  in  Poland. 
Once  considered  peaceful  and  democratic,  the 
party  won  16  percent  of  the  vote  in  1973  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Allende  Government.  But  in  1980,  after 
the  Pinochet  purge,  it  called  for  “popular  rebel¬ 
lion”  and  upheld  violence  as  legitimate;  many  of 
its  old  leaders  thereupon  resigned.  Militants  say 
the  change  was  partly  made  as  a  defense  against 
being  outflanked  by  ^national  revolutionary 
groups.'  as  has  happened”to  Moscow-affiliated 
parties  in  Cuba,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 

The  Communists  have  gotten  around  their  ban 
by  forming  a  coalition  called  the  Popular  Demo¬ 
cratic  Movement,  which  also  includes  a  branch 
of  the  old  Socialist  Party  and  the  youthful  Leftist 
Revolutionary  Movement.  The  latter  group,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  recently  emerged  underground  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Manuel  Rodriquez  Patriotic 
Front,  claimed  responsibility  for  many  of  the 
hundreds  of  bombs  that  have  destroyed  power 
pylons  and  other  installations  in  recent  months. 
The  Communists  have  disavowed  responsibiify 
for  these  acts.  Last  year,  leftist  revolutionaries 
assassinated  the  former  mayor  of  Santiago. 
Some  of  them  later  forced  their  way  into  the  Vati¬ 
can  Embassy  and  obtained  asylum  abroad. 

The  Democratic  Alliance,  a  centrist  coalition 
that  is  the  largest  political  grouping,  has  been 
bitterly  divided  over  whether  to  include  the  Com¬ 
munists,  because  of  their  policy  on  violence.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pinochet  has  moved  to  exploit  the  divisions, 
charging  that  the  Christian  Democrats,  the  larg¬ 
est  party,  have  refused  to  “define”  themselves 
on  the  issue.  The  coalition,  however,  is  moving 
toward  greater  cooperation  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  Last  week,  it  attacked  the  proposed  consti¬ 
tutional  ban  on  the  Communists  as  illegal  and 
ineffective,  asserting  that  outlaw  status  would 
only  increase  the  party's  romantic  appeal. 


Associated  Press 


Opponents  of  Chile's  military  Government  demonstrating  outside  a  cathe¬ 
dral  in  Santiago  last  week. 


Washington’s  Priority  Is  to  Fight  Drugs  Rather  Than  Communism 
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’  By  WLARUSE  SIMONS 
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^rPA2.:BoMvia  —  Almost  daily,  toe  United  States 
Embassy  Sere  bears  rumors  predicting  that  Bolivia  Is 
about'  to  foil  into  the  hands  of  international  communism. 
Alarm  5s  "spread  by  local  politicians  and  businessmen 
and*  repeated  by  Latin  American  military  envoys  who 
fiod  thd  current  experiment  In  dvillan  democracy  dis- 
turttoig:  Echoing  these  views,  the  daily  newspaper  El 
pfoiirt  complained  recently  that  the  United  States  was 
“kX3king>  OB  with  indifference”  while  “the  communists 
art  advancing  as  muchasrthe  drag  traffickers.” 

But  American  diplomats  say  they  have  fotmd  no  sub- 
staocertd reports, that  scores  <tf  Libyans,  Cubans,  Nlcara- 
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On  Jane  30,  the  American;  Ambassador,  Edwin  Corr, 
event&yed&hsy  rote  toMMHnga  mflta  Dlssl- 

eat-artoy  officers  ^and  narcotics  policemen  kidnapped 
^  tiyusMent.  claiming  they  wanted  to  “dean  out  the 

Ccunitnfoists." 

Tfra  Rfftgan  Administration  finds  itself  in  an  unusual 
MarniM  itV’cTTrww  rftmTTJlTTWftni  to  ft ch ting  commu- 


ment-tbat  includes  two  Communist:  Ministers  and  other 
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fiik  Europe.  .Washington  apparently  sees  the  .elected 


President  Henan  Siles  Zuazo 


Government  as  its  main  hope  of  combating  Bolivia's 
large-scale  cocaine  trafficking.  During  previous  re¬ 
gimes,  “top  military  leaders  were  up  to  their  ears  in  the 
drug  trade,'1 *  a  United  States  diplomat  said,  “and  several 
drug  rings  had  protection  from  the  armed  forces." 

The  power  that  enabled  the  military  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  narcotics  was,  to  a  .  good  measure,  an  unin¬ 
tended  result  of  United  States  policies.  When  Ernesto 
“Che”  Guevara  decided  that  Bolivia  was  ripe  for  a 
.Cubaifcstyle  revolution,  he  drew  Washington's  attention 
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to  this  poor  region  in  the  Andes.  Before  be  was  killed  here 
in  1967,  Mr.  Guevara  learned  that  he  was  wrong. 

But  successive  American  administrations  continued 
to  act  as  if  Bolivia  were  indeed  vulnerable.  The  United 
States  built  up  the  weak  military  with  training  and 
materiel.  From  1972  to  1976,  it  sent  S47  million  of  military 
aid  and  outfitted  five  army  regiments,  bolstering  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  was  adding  to  the  record  of  coups  and  coun¬ 
tercoups  and  which  eventually  assumed  a  major  role  in 
the  International  narcotics  traffic. 


Some  Bolivian  officers  were  even  cited  as  criminals 
in  Miami. 

Bolivia  thus  joined  the  list  of  Latin  countries  where 
the  United  States  has  been  embarrassed  by  officers  it 
chose  as  political  allies.  In  Guatemala.  Chile  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  among  other  places,  American  support  in  the  1960's 
helped  promote  military  regimes  that  rejected  United 
States  influence  in  the  1970's.  In  Bolivia’s  case,  Washing¬ 
ton  suspended  all  military  and  most  civilian  aid  in  1980 
and  called  home  its  Ambassador.  Confidence  was  re¬ 
stored  in  1982  when  Heman  Siles  Zuazo  became  the  first 
freely  elected  President  in  19  years.  Since  then,  Bolivia 
has  received  close  to  S230  million,  including  $7  million  for 
the  military  and  S5  million  for  drug  enforcement,  the 
linchpin  of  American  policy.  Last  week,  after  long  delay, 
the  Government  sent  police  and  military  forces  into  four 
oocaine-producing  provinces. 

Heritage  of  Dictatorship 

The  new  democratic  Government  has  been  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  formidable  obstacles.  In  the  past  year,  it  had  to 
cope  with  near- bankruptcy,  1,000  percent  inflation,  gen¬ 
eral  strikes,  food  riots,  drought,  floods,  three  coup  plots 
and  the  kidnapping.  Years  of  dictatorship  prevented  new 
leadership  from  developing.  The  three  most  important 
civilians,  now  in  their  70’s,  were  already  leaders  in  the 
1952  revolution.  The  three,  the  President,  labor  leader 
Juan  Lechin  and  opposition  leader  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro 
have  since  become  enemies.  President  Siles  once  con¬ 
fided  thar  he  allied  himself  with  the  Communists  to  use 
them  against  Mr.  Lechin,  who  has  already  ordered  four 
general  strikes  against  Mr.  Siles  this  year,  including  one 
just  four  days  after  the  President’s  abduction.  The  ruling 
coalition  is  also  weakened  by  infighting  among  its  four 
Ieft-of-center  parties  and  other  leftists. 

American  diplomats  say  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
supporting  the  Siles  Government.  “There  are  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  step  here  with  the  Reagan  Administration,” 
one  said,  “but  some  act  as  &  moderating  influence  on  the 
President.  We  would  gain  nothing  by  pressing  against  the 
Communists  here."  It  may  be  too  early  to  say,  but  Wash¬ 
ington’s  policy  in  Bolivia  suggests  that  lessons  may  have 
been  drawn  from  Central  America,  where  repression  of 
leftist  opponents  of  the. establishment  ignited  a  violent 
guerrilla  movement. 
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Congress  Moves 
On  Women’s 
Well-Being 

Capitol  Hill  was  much  preoccupied 
last  week  with  the  welfare  of  women. 

The  House  at  mid-week  approved 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  a  bill  de¬ 
signed  to  force  parents  to  make 
court-ordered  child-support  pay¬ 
ments  by  providing  for  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  liens  on  property  whenever 
child  support  payments  fall  behind. 
Supporters  of  the  legislation  recalled 
that  during  hearings  witnesses  had 
said  that  28  percent  of  mothers  who 
were  due  such  payments  in  1981  had 
received  nothing,  and  50  percent  re¬ 
ceived  something  but  less  chan  the 
full  amount  ordered  by  the  courts. 

Earlier,  both  houses  —  hustling  to¬ 
ward  the  long  recess  that  began  Fri¬ 
day  —  sped  to  action  on  legislation 
making  it  easier  for  women  to  earn 
retirement  benefits.  Most  of  the 
provisions  would  apply  to  both  men 
and  women,  but  the  bill  was  intended 
to  revise  guidelines  critics  say  dis¬ 
criminated  against  women.  Its  main 
House  sponsor  was  Representative 
Geraldine  A.  Ferraro  of  Queens,  the 
Democratic  Vice-Presidential  nomi¬ 
nee;  President  Reagan  has  already 
said  he  would  sign  the  measure, 
known  as  the  Retirement  Equity  Act 
of  1984.  It  would  guarantee  the  pen¬ 
sion  rights  of  homemakers  whose 
working  spouses  die  before  retire¬ 
ment  and  expand  coverage  for  peo¬ 
ple  wbo  leave  work  to  raise  a  family 
and  then  return. 

Tne  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
meantime,  paused  to  reconsider  the 
credentials  of  J.  Harvie  Wilkinson 
3d,  a  university  law  professor  nomi¬ 
nated  for  a  Federal  appeals  court. 
Several  members  of  the  panel  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  virtually  no  trial 
experience  and  his  evaluation  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  had  been 
unduly  influenced  by  lobbying  joined 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  F. 
Powell  Jr.,  for  whom  Mr.  Wilkinson 
once  clerked.  The  Senate  approved 
the  lifetime  appointment  58  to  39. 

Second  Opinions 
On  Hatfield 

Senator  Mark  0.  Hatfield  has 
maintained  from  the  start  that  the 
$40,000  his  wife  got  from  a  Greek  en¬ 
trepreneur,  Basil  A.  Tsakos.  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  support  of  a  oil 
pipeline  project  promoted  by  Mr. 
Tsakos.  But  last  week  officials  of  the 
Justice  Department  decided  to  begin 
an  investigation  and  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  said  it  would  ex¬ 
amine  the  matter. 

The  Senator,  who  heads  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  had  earlier 


confirmed  that  he  met  with  several 
Federal  officials  and  foreign  leaders 
to  promote  Mr.  Tsakos'  proposed  $10 
billion  pipeline  to  link  Saudi  Arabia 
with  the  Atlantic  at  Douala,  Camer¬ 
oon.  But  he  said  the  payment  to  his 
wife  wasn’t  connected  to  his  lobby¬ 
ing.  "My  wife  conducts  an  independ¬ 
ent  real  estate  business.”  Mr.  Hat¬ 
field  said.  "There  was  not.  is  not  and 
never  will  be  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  her  real  estate  dealings  and 
my  senatorial  responsibility,  includ¬ 
ing  my  support  for  a  trans-Africa 
pipeline,”  he  said.  The  Senator,  an 
Oregon  Republican  who  is  seeking 
re-election  to  a  fourth  term  this  year, 
noted,  further,  that  the  income  had 
been  reported  to  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service. 

At  mid-week.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  former  associ¬ 
ates  of  Mr.  Tsakos  had,  in  sworn 
statements,  told  the  ethics  panel  that 
they  believed  the  money  was  a  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Senator  and  that  Mrs. 
Hatfield,  contrary  to  the  Senator's 
statement,  had  not  helped  helped 
Mr.  Tsakos  locate  a  $500,000  apart¬ 
ment  in  Washington’s  Watergate 
complex.  In  an  interview  late  in  the 
week,  the  seller  of  the  apartment, 
David  Yerkes,  said  Mrs.  Hatfield 
had  had  no  role  in  the  transaction. 

Conviction  for  a 
Sitting  Judge 

In  April,  jurors  in  Federal  District 
Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne’s  first 
trial  couldn’t  agree  on  a  verdict. 
Last  week,  in  a  Federal  courtroom  in 
Reno,  he  was  convicted  of  filing  false 
income  tax  returns  for  1979  and  1980. 
He  had  been  charged  with  underre¬ 
porting  by  $106,000  his  income  from 
his  private  law  practice  before 
becoming  a  judge.  He  could  draw  as 
much  as  six  years  in  prison  and  be 
fined  up  to  $10,000.  He  was  found  not 
guilty  of  lying  on  a  judicial  disclo¬ 
sure  statement. 

The  first  sitting  Federal  judge  con¬ 
victed  of  a  crime  committed  while  on 
the  bench,  Judge  Claiborne  said  he 
would  appeal.  "The  measure  of  a 
man  is  how  he  handles  adversity  and 
I’ve  handled  everything  else  like  that 
in  my  life  head-on,"  he  said.  "I'll 
pursue  the  appeal  and  continue  the 
fight  until  my  name  is  cleared." 

During  the  trial,  the  judge’s  attor¬ 
neys  claimed  that  he  had  been  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  prosecution  because  of 
his  frequent  criticism  of  a  Federal 
strike  force  based  in  Las  Vegas.  The 
prosecutors  often  portrayed  Judge 
Claiborne  as  a  man  who  had  given  up 
a  $375,000-a-year  business  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  bench  in  1978  and 
then  discovered  that  he  couldn't  get 
by  on  his  $55,000  salary. 


Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


Out-of-State  Contributions  Are  at  Issue  in  Helms-Hunt  Campaign 


The  North  Carolina  Race  Goes  National 


By  JOEL  BRINKLEY 


RALEIGH,  N.C.  —  When  North 
Carolina  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr. 
a  few  days  ago  asked  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  to  join  him  in  a  pledge  to  ac¬ 
cept  no  more  out-of-state  campaign 
contributions,  it's  no  wonder  the 
Senator  declined. 

By  most  estimates,  as  much  as 
three-quarters  of  Mr.  Helms's  cam¬ 
paign  funds  come  from  out  of  state, 
by  and  large  from  people  who  don’t 
know  a  thing  about  flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco  or  Taiheel  basketball.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Republican 
Senator's  Democratic  opponent,  gets 
just  over  half  his  money  from  afar. 

For  the  moment,  their  race  — 
shaping  up  to  be  the  most  expensive 
Congressional  campaign  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  —  is  a  dead  heat,  most 
analysts  agree;  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  electorate  is  believed  to  be  un¬ 
decided. 

Although  the  widespread  percep¬ 
tion  is  that  Mr.  Hunt  “won"  their  first 
televised  debate  two  weeks  ago,  when 
it  comes  to  motivating  voters,  Mr. 
Helms  probably  still  has  the  edge. 
Many  North  Carolinians  are  clearly 
devoted  to  him. 

Even  though  North  Carolina  is 
viewed  as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
Southern  states,  it  is  home  to  prob¬ 
ably  as  many  bedrock  conservatives 
as  moderates  and  liberals.  Half  the 
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state’s  electorate  admires  Mr.  Helms  North  Carolina  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  right,  is  being  chaflesqpad  by  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  far  what  may  be  the 
partly  because  he  is  a  loud  and  fre-  most  expensive  senatorial  campaign  in  history.  .  •  ~  ‘  ; 

quent  champion  of  their  favorite  — - : - — - - — - : - - - ;  “ 

issues.  For  example,  even  Mr.  Hunt’s 


supporters  admit  that  Mr.  Helms’s  vocal  and 
vociferous  opposition  to  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  national  holiday  last  year  won  him  points. 

And  part  of  the  reason  for  Mr.  Helms’s  support 
is  his  reputation,  fostered  and  promoted  by  na¬ 
tional  conservative  political  action  committees, 
as  the  most  important  political  figure  in  the  "new 
right”  movement. 

The  National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  known 
of  the  fund-raising  groups,  may  owe  its  very  ex¬ 
istence  to  Mr.  Helms.  His  name  on  the  letterhead 
during  the  organization's  formative  days  “really 
got  us  started,”  said  Craig  Shirley,  an  official 
with  Nicpac,  as  it  is  widely  known. 

Mr.  Helms  has  long  been  willing  to  lend  his 
name  to  a  wide  range  of  fund-raising  appeals  that 
fit  under  the  "new  right"  political  umbrella.  The 
Rev.  Jerry  Falwell,  leader  of  the  Moral  Majori¬ 
ty.  probably  didn’t  intend  it,  but  when  he  called 
Mr.  Helms  "a  national  treasure,"  the  phrase  had 
a  double  meaning. 

Bob  Heckman,  chairman  of  the  Fund  for  a  Con¬ 
servative  Majority,  said:  "We  polled  our  individ¬ 
ual  donors  around  the  country  about  which  Con¬ 
gressional  races  they' wanted  us  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  outpour¬ 
ing  of  sentiment  toward  Jesse  Helms." 

But  it  is  not  the  conservatives  alone  who  are 
spending  in  North  Carolina  and  profiting  from 
Mr.  Helms.  He  has  come  to  be  a  gold  mine  for  the 


left  as  well.  Today,  “Jesse  Helms  is  to  the  lib¬ 
erals  what  Ted  Kennedy  is  to  the  conservatives 
—  he’s  a  lightning  rod,"  Mr.  Shirley  said.  ‘‘They 
raise  a  lot  of  money  on  Jesse’s  name."  Liberal 
political  action  committees  of  every  stripe  con¬ 
firm  that  they  have  raised  truckloads  of  money 
by  beginning  fund-raising  letters  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  provocative  quote  from  the  Senator,  such  as 
his  recent  statements  describing  Roberto  d’Au- 
buisson,  the  right-wing  leader  who  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  directing  El  Salvadoran  death  squads, 
as  “someone  wbo  openly  espouses  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  United  States." 

“It’s  very  effective,”  scud  an  official  with  one 
such  committee  who  asked  not  to  be  named.  "I 
probably  shouldn't  admit  it,  but  Jesse  has  raised 
a  lot  of  money  for  us.” 

Victor  Kanaber,  who  directed  the  now-defunct 
Progressive  Political  Action  Committee  —  be 
calls  it  "the  liberal  Nicpac" — says  Mr.  Helms  is 
“the  most  effective  and  successful  appeal  as  a 
fund-raising  source  we  ever  had."  The  problem, 
Mr.  Kamber  added,  "is  that  he  became  the  'evil 
force'  motivator  for  so  many  liberal  direct  mail¬ 
ers  that  it  isn’t  working  so  well  anymore.  There  is 
fust  too'  much  of  it  ou*  there  now."  - 

The.  League  of  Conservation  Voters  has  found 
that  its  donors  are  still  interested  in  the  Hunt- 
Helms  race.  "It  has  never  been  the  main  theme 
of  our  fund  raising,"  said  Marian  Edey  of  the 
League,  "but  we  have  cited  him  in  our  letters  as 


an  example  of  the  kind  of  man  we  w&ntto  defeat. 
U  has  been  effective."  Miss  Edey  said  her  organ¬ 
ization  has  so  far  spent  nearly  $25,000  in  North 
Carolina,  more  than  in  any  other  state.  Much  of 
that  has  been  invested  in  radio  ads  attacking  Mr. 
Helms’  record  on  environmental  issues,  which 
the  League  thinks  is  dismal. 

Miss  Edey  points  out  that  all  decisions  on  haw 
the  League’s  money  is  sport  on  the  campaign  are 
made  by  a  committee  of  “North  Carolina  envi¬ 
ronmental  leaders."  That  is  becansesbe  believes 
North  Carolinians  “are  getting  tired  of  people 
from  wit  of  the  state  thinking  it  is  their  election.” 

Mr.  Hunt  agrees  with  Mfcs  Edey,  though  his 
motivations  may  not  be  entirely  altruistic.  As  of 
June  30,  he  haul  raised  $5.1  million  and  had  spent 
$3.9  million.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Helms  had  raised 
$8.4  million  and  spent  $8.8miliicai.  Dozing  the  de¬ 
bate  on  June  29,  die  Governor  toM  Mr.  Hefans; 
“Let's  let  the  people  of  North  Carolina  pay  for 
this  race.  1  really  want  tins  to  happen." 

Mr.  Helms  said  he  was  perfectly  happy,  with 
the  present  arrangement.  “What's  wrong  with 
it?"  he  asked.  “Are  you  having  trouble  raising 
out-of-state  money?" ... 

“Absolutely  not,''  Mr.Himt  said.  '  *  -  *  * 

After, the  debate,  the.  Governor  promised  to 
press  the  point,  saying:  “I  hope  Jesse  will  re¬ 
think  his  position  and  agree  to  do  it.”  Recently, 
however,  a  spokesman  for  Mr.  Helms  said: 
“We’ve  had  nothing  more  to  say  on  that.” 


Some  Argue  That  Executions  Have  Reduced  Homicides 

Florida’s  Death  Row  Population  Booms 
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Smith  Lectures  Lawyers 
On  Kremlin  ‘Lawlessness’ 


WHILE  Government  offi¬ 
cials  from  supposedly 
apolitical  agencies  often 
make  policy  speeches  to  “nonpo¬ 
litical"  forums,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  two  top  officials  went 
farther  last  week  than  most  of 
their  predecessors  to  lay  out  a 
political  theme  of  their  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  forum  was  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association’s  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago;  the  theme  was 
anti-Soviet. 

Taking  the  A.B.A/s  newly  pro¬ 
nounced  goal  of  advancing  “the 
rule  of  law  in  the  world,"  Attor¬ 
ney  General  William  French 
Smith  and  Deputy  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Carol  E.  Dinkins  contrasted 
the  United  States’  adherence  to 
the  rule  of  law  with  what  they  de¬ 
scribed  as  Soviet  contempt  for  it. 
Along  the  way  they  compared  the 
present  Government  in  Moscow 
unfavorably  with  czarist  Russia. 

Mr.  Smith,  speaking  to  more 
than  1,000  lawyers  including  bar 
leaders  from  28  foreign  countries 
on  Monday,  directly  accused  the  , 
Soviet  Union  of  having  forged 
threatening,  racist  letters  that 
purported  to  be  from  the  Ku  Kliu 
Klan  to  more  than  20  African  and 
Asian  Olympic  officials.  He  said 
.  the  forgeries  had  been  part  of  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  intimidate 
their  teams  and  their  countries 
into  withdrawing  from  the  Olym¬ 
pics.  “They  were  not  produced  or 
sent  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,"  he 
said.  “They  were  instead  manu¬ 
factured  and  mailed  by  another 
organization  devoted  to  terror: 
the  K.G.B."  He  said  they  were 
“classic  examples  of  a  Soviet  for- 
gery  or  disinformation  opera¬ 
tion,”  of  a  type  that  must  have 
been  “approved  by  the  Soviet 
Politburo  itself.” 

Mr.  Smith  and  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Director  William 
Webster  both  said  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  charge.  But  they  de¬ 


clined  to  make  public  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  say  convinced  them. 
Mr.  Smith  said  only  that  his  con¬ 
clusion  was  based  on  "a  thorough 
analysis,  including  linguistic  and 
forensic  techniques."  The  Soviet 
Union  said  it  was  a  lie. 

Mrs.  Dinkins’s  topic  was  a  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Administration’s 
“color-blind"  approach  to  civil 
rights  enforcement.  But  she 
began  by  echoing  Mr.  Smith’s 
theme,  bridging  her  subjects  by 
quoting  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
contrast  between  American 
ideals  of  equality  and  liberty  and 
those  of  “Russia,  where  despot¬ 
ism  can  be  taken  pure."  “In  the 
years  since  Lincoln’s  plea  for 
equality,"  she  said,  "American 
freedom  has  been  painfully  but 
greatly  advanced.  Russia,  mean¬ 
while,  has  become  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  has  gone  from  tod 
to  worse:  from  an  authoritarian 
to  a  totalitarian  state.” 

One  A.B.A.  official  said  after 
Mr.  Smith's  speech:  “I  bad  a 
friend  from  a  Latin  American 
country  who  thought  it  was  an  un¬ 
diplomatic  speech  to  make  to  this 
group.”  But  the  speeches  were 
well  received  by  most  lawyers  at 
the  convention,  where  hundreds 
of  little  American  flags  were  dis¬ 
tributed  along  with  programs. 

"We  got  a  deal  on  flags,"  Wal¬ 
lace  D.  Riley,  the  A.B.A.'s  outgo¬ 
ing  president  said  jokingly  when 
asked  about  them.  He  also  said  he 
was  pleased  at  the  withdrawal  of 
a  resolution  criticizing  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  effort  to  block  the 
World  Court  from  deciding  a  suit 
initiated  by  Nicaragua.  That 
country  has  charged  the  United 
States  with  aiding  terrorist  at¬ 
tacks  against  it.  in  violation  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.  “You  don't  just 
stand  up  and  say  your  country  is 
wrong  until  you’ve  at  least  stud¬ 
ied  it,"  Mr.  Riley  said. 


By  JESUS  RANGEL 


MIAMI  —  When  Florida’s  death  penalty  stat¬ 
ute  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1976  after  years  of  litigation,  state  offi¬ 
cials  said  the  law  would  be  a  powerful  weapon 
against  violent  crime.  Since  then,  Florida  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  seven  convicts,  more  than  any  state,  and 
Florida’s  crime  rate  has  in  fact  been  declining. 

There’s  considerable  disagreement  over 
whether  the  death  penalty  law  has  caused  the  de¬ 
cline.  But  one  irrefutable  consequence  of  the  law 
has  been  a  burgeoning  death  row  population. 
With  221  condemned  prisoners,  Florida  has  the 
most  crowded  death  row  in  the  country,  and  the 
crowd  is  growing  by  25  a  year.  The  Department 
of  Corrections  estimates  the  number  of  con¬ 
demned  prisoners  could  grow  to  300  by  July  1986. 

The  agency  plans  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  au¬ 
thority  to  build  a  separate  facility  to  house  the 
estimated  800  condemned  prisoners  expected  — 
assuming  the  pace  of  executions  does  not  accel¬ 
erate  sharply  —  by  the  year  2000. 

Democratic  Gov.  Robert  Graham,  now  in  the 
middle  of  his  second  four-year  term  and  widely 
known  for  the  speed  with  which  he  signs  death 
warrants,  last  week  signed  warrants  for  two  con¬ 
victed  murderers.  If  carried  out  as  planned,  on 
Sept.  6.  it  will  be  the  first  double  execution  in  the 
United  States  in  nearly  20  years. 

Opponents  of  capital  punishment  fear  that  once 
a  double  execution  takes  place,  they  could  be¬ 
come  routine,  as  they  were  before  the  Supreme 
Court  effectively  banned  the  death  penalty. 
These  opponents  further  argue  that  Florida’s  law 
is  unfairly  tilted  toward  execution.  While  a  unani¬ 
mous  jury  is  required  to  convict,  the  law  does  not 
require  a  jury  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision  in 
recommending' a  death  sentence.  At  the  same 
time,  judges  can  impose  capital  punishment  on 
their  own,  overriding  a  jury’s  recommendation. 

The  death-penalty  statute 
and  other  aspects  of  Florida 
justice  have  been  widely  at¬ 
tacked  outside  the  state. 

For  instance.  Chief  Justice 
Rose  Bird  of  the  California  Su¬ 
preme  Court  recently  criti¬ 
cized  Florida  for  providing 
condemned  defendants  with 
legal  assistance  for  appeals  to 
the  state  supreme  court,  but 
not  for  subsequent  appeals  to 
the  Federal  courts. 

According  to  public  opinion 
polls,  the  death  penalty  law  is 
popular  among  residents  of 
Florida.  Many  of  them  seem 
particularly  sensitive  about 
their  state's  reputation,  de¬ 
served  or  not,  as  the  crime 
capital  of  the  country. 

Violent  crime  for  years  pro- 


Anoctated 


Gov.  Robert  Graham 


portionally  exceeded  that  of 
New  York  City,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  Attorney  General 
Jim  Smith,  a  Democrat  who 
strongly  endorsed  the  death 
penalty  in  his  successful  elec¬ 
tion  campaign,  cites  Florida's 
decreasing  murder  rate  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  death  penalty  is 
a  deterrent. 

In  2979,  when  John  Spenke- 
link  became  the  first  prisoner 
to  be  executed  in  Florida  under 
its  revised  death  penalty  stat¬ 
ute,  a  total  of  1,084  murders 
were  reported  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies,  with  the  mur¬ 
der  rate  pegged  at  11.7  per 
100.000  population.  The  rate  in¬ 
creased  to  14J>  in  1380  for  a 


total  or  i.jv/  am  to  i  £23 ‘the 
following  year,  when  the  rate 
was  15.1. 

But  in  1983,  it  slipped  to  1,202 
to  a  rate  of  11.4.  That  down¬ 
ward  trend  continues;  Flor¬ 
ida’s  Department  of  Law  En¬ 
forcement  said  the  number  of 
murders  reported  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1984  was  down 
16-2  percent  from  the  first 
three  months  of  1983. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Smith 
would  not  speculate  about  the 
number  of  condemned  pris¬ 
oners  likely  to  die  in  Florida's 
electric  chair  this  year  and 
next,  but  he  noted  that  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulings  uphold¬ 
ing  death  sentences  mean  that 
the  rate  will  accelerate. 

“We’re  not  going  to  see  the 
floodgates  opened  up,”  he  said, 
“but  we  are  going  to  see  a  pro¬ 
gression.” 

Crime  was  perhaps  the  pre¬ 
mier  issue  during  Florida’s 
1982  political  season,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  predicting  that  the 
death  penalty  would  be  a  tot 
topic  in  this  year's  election 
campaigns,  has  offered  to  as¬ 
sist  Congressional  candidates 
who  favor  limiting  the  appeals 
that  condemned  prisoners  .can 
file  with  Federal  courts.  ’ 

Like  law  enforcement  offi- 
<dals  everywhere,  Florida  offi¬ 
cials  frequently  blame  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  for  many  of  their 
difficulties.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Smith  says  the  appeals  court- 

based  in  Atlanta  —  which 

hears  cases  from  Florida 
Georgia  and  Alabama  —  has  become  a  hntt\pl 
neck.  The  judges,  he  said;  are  all  too  willing  to 
J"*  ««  to*  should  be  dismissedTI* 

^  SuP^  Court  has  overruled 
the  Atlanta  appeals  court  in  three-quartera  of  th* 
gppeals  involving  death  ^ 

should  remember  isttot  the  whole  S??th 
process  is  not  to  °£  due 

meat  agencies,  but  '  aw  enforce- 

reaches  those  affected  ’’  that  justice  . 

judges  are  do  softer  o^Vim^thTn  ‘‘FederaI 
General  of  Florida  ”  1^an  ***  Attorney 
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Brazil’s  Hard  Life  With  Austerity 


Its  struggle  to 
comply  with 
I-M.F.  rules  for 
debt  support 
disrupts  business 
and  the  economy. 

By  ALAN  RIDING 


RlODE  JANEIRO 
^%UR1NG  one  of  their  twice-yearly 
II Visits  to  Brasilia,  economists 
from  the  International  Mone- 
tary  Fund  this  month  will  wade 
through  reams  of  weighty  documents 
in  order  to  gauge  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment's  compliance  with  an  aus¬ 
terity  program  worked  out  by  the  two 
parties  late  in  1982. 

-  But  a  cursory  glance  at  the  country 
itself  would  provide  them  with  ample 
evidence  of  the  program’s  effective¬ 
ness:  The  economy  as  a  whole  is  in  its 
fourth  year  of  recession,  with  much  of 
industry  struggling  to  stay  afloat, 
while  the  living  standards  of  all  but  a 
tiny  elite  are  being  eroded  daily  by 
inflation  above  200  percent  annually. 

Signs  of  austerity  are  everywhere, 
from  the  street  vendors  competing 
for  sidewalk  space  with  derelicts  in 
downtown  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
■300,000  construction  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  Sao  Paulo.  No 
sector  has  escaped.  Wage  cuts  have 
prompted  hundreds  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  best-trained  employees  to 
leave  for  jobs  with  multinational  cor¬ 
porations.  University  budgets  have 
fallen  by  60  percent  in  real  terms 
since  1981,  prompting  many  profes¬ 
sors  to  strike.  Small  companies  that 
export  oranges  or  shoes  are  flourish¬ 
ing,  while  auto  makers,  appliance 
manufacturer  and  food  processors 
trying  to  sell  their  products  to  Brazil¬ 
ians  are  in  crisis. 

Flights  to  Brasilia  from  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  still  full  of 
businessmen.  But  a  few  years  ago, 
they  were  arriving  to  compete  for 
lucrative  Government  contracts;  to¬ 
day,  they  come  to  plead  for  long  over¬ 
due  payment  on  those  contracts, 
winch  were  completed  months  ago. 

For  most  Brazilians,  then,  “aus¬ 
terity"  —  the  standard  medicine  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  I.M.F.  for  ailing  third- 
world  economies  —  requires  no  prov¬ 
ing.  For  them,  the  evidence  that 


That  raised  and  still  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  Government 
would  have  been  forced  anyway  to 
impose  unpopular  austerity  meas¬ 
ures  to  revive  the  economy  —  even 
without  the  prodding  of  the  I.M.F. 
The  passions  stirred  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  I.M.F. 
complicate  the  search  for  answers  to 
this  question. 

The  clouds  began  to  gather  over 
Brazil's  economic  "miracle"  —  its 
years  of  rapid  economic  growth  and 
industrialization  —  as  early  as  1973 
with  the  first  sharp  rise  in  world  oil 
prices.  But,  despite  its  overwhelming 
dependence  on  imported  oil,  it  chose 
to  keep  growing,  depending  increas¬ 
ingly  (Hi  foreign  borrowing  to  pay  the 
oil  bill.  After  the -second  oil  price 
shock  of  1979,  however,  a  growing 
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Brazil  is  being  “governed”  from 
abroad  is  overwhelming.  Even  in  the 
two  areas  of  special  interest  to  the 
I.M.F.  —  Government  spending  and 
exports  —  the  country  is  behaving 
well,  pushing  up  exports  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  domestic  consumption  and 
spending  less  on  a  variety  of  Govern¬ 
ment  programs.  But  Brazilians  have 
yet- to  see  the  rewards  —  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  —  promised  by  the 
I.M.F.  in  exchange  for  the  sacrifice 
that  is  permitting  the  country  to  keep 
up  with  foreign  debt  payments. 

Brazil  is  a  good  case  study  of  how 
an  austerity  program  works,  not  only 
because  of  the  country’s  size  and 
complexity  and  its  disciplined  and 
successful  response  to  the  I.M.F.  of 
late,  but  also  because  the  impact  of 
austerity  is  dramatically  visible 
throughout  Brazil.  Moreover,  at  the 
time  the  Fund  entered  the  picture, 
Latin  America's  largest  nation  bad 
already  undergone  two  years  of  re¬ 
cession  and  tumbling  per-capita  in¬ 
come. 


current  account  payments  deficit 
forced  the  Government  to  retrench  by 
cutting  back  Government  expend¬ 
iture  and  imports. 

Like  many  developing  countries, 
Brazil  had  required  a  high  level  of  im¬ 
ports  —  and  a  permanent  trade  defi¬ 
cit  —  in  order  to  sustain  its  rapid  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  during  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's.  With  the  oil  crisis,  it 
was  forced  to  accept  a  slower  growth 
rate  to  keep  the  trade  deficit  under 
control.  It  achieved  this  partly  by 
slashing  imports  needed  for  growth, 
including  machinery  and  raw  materi¬ 
als  for  its  new  factories,  and  partly  by 
stimulating  exports  through  a  cur¬ 
rency  devaluation.  The  devaluation 
also  fed  inflation  and  eroded  local 
purchasing  power. 

The  1979  oil  price  rise  had  one  salu¬ 
tary  effect  in  that  Brazil  was  at  last 
prompted  to  invest  heavily  in'  devel¬ 
oping  alcohol  as  a  gasoline  substitute 
and  in  increasing  domestic  oil  output. 
As  a  result,  five  years  later,  Brazil's 
oil  import  bill  has  fallen  by  half,  to  an 
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estimated  $5  billion  this  year.  But 
new  "external"  shocks  awaited  the 
country,  principally  when  Mexico’s 
financial  collapse  in  August  1982  led 
nervous  foreign  banks  to  cut  back  on 
new  loans  here. 

Brazil  still  did  everything  possible 
to  avoid  turning  to  the  I.M.F.  It 
argued  that  it  was  voluntarily  taking 
all  the  necessary  austerity  measures, 
but  merely  needed  "new  money”  to 
deal  with  “cash  flow"  problems  ag¬ 
gravated  by  high  interest  rates.  Only 
when  foreign  banks  linked  disburse¬ 
ment  of  this  money  to  an  agreement 
with  the  fund  did  Brazil's  long-time 
economic  czar.  Planning  Minister 
Antonio  Delfim  Netto,  swallow  his 
pride  and  call  in  the  I.M.F. 

The  fund  arrived  with  the  same 
prescription  it  has  applied  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries  for  the  past  three  dec¬ 
ades  —  to  reduce  the  public-sector 
deficit  and  to  record  a  trade  surplus, 
flargg  epougktp  finance,  foreign,  inter¬ 
est  payments  without  excessive  ijew- 
borrowing!  But  to  achieve  thieie  goals' 
implied  pushing  the  economy  into  a 
still  deeper  recession. 

With  no  available  alternative,  the 
Government  went  about  squeezing 
the  economy  into  a  different  shape. 
Eighteen  difficult  months  later,  cm 
the  eve  of  the  I.M.F.’s  visit  this 
month.  Finance  Minister  Emane 
Galveas  was  able  to  proclaim, 
“We'-re  fabulous,  aren't  we?”  be¬ 
cause  Government  spending  was 
down  from  $19  billion  last  year  to  an 
estimated  $12  billion  in  1984  and  a  $6. 1 
billion  trade  surplus  in  1983  should  be 
followed  by  an  $11  billion  surplus  this 
year.  Brazil  was  also  up  to  date  on  its 
foreign  debt  interest  payments  —  $12 
billion  is  due  this  year  —  despite  ris¬ 
ing  interest  rates,  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  confident  of  negotiating 
new  postponements  for  payment  of 
the  principal  on  its  $93  billion  debt 
maturing  in  1985. 

But  Mr  Galveas’s  euphoria  was 
shared  by  few  Brazilians.  In  order  to 
smother  demand  for  imports  and 
create  the  trade  surplus,  a  “maxi- 
devaluation"  of  the  cruzeiro  early  in 
1983  and  regular  devaluations  since 
then  have  pushed  up  the  price  of  for¬ 
eign  goods.  Cutbacks  of  public  spend¬ 
ing  in  a  country  where  federal,  state 
and  municipal  governments  account 


for  50  percent  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  have  further  reduced  de¬ 
mand,  and,  fcith  the  elimination  of 

many  subsidies,  fed  Inflation 

Last  October,  overriding  strong 
protests  from  Congress,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  also  directly  attacked  wages, 
permitting  twice-yearly  increases 
equivalent  to  only  80  percent  of  infla¬ 
tion  during  the  previous-six  months. 
With  real  wages  falling  ever  farther 
behind  an  inflation  rate  that  exceeded 
-200  percent  in  1983  and  will  do  so 
again  this  year,  the  cycle  was  repeat¬ 
ed:  Falling  demand  and  production 
created  new  unemployment,  which  in 
turn  affected  demand  and  production 
and  so  on. 

Only  businesses  involved  in  export¬ 
ing  and  substitution  of  essential  im-  , 
ports  nourished.  For  example,  farm¬ 
ers  producing  oranges  for  export  to 
the  United  States  and  sugar  cane  for 
use  in  the  alcohol  fuel  program  did 
better  than  ever,  while  shoe  manufac¬ 
turers  were  encouraged  to  find  new 
markets  abroad  to  replace  those  that 
had  collapsed  at  home.  But  their  im¬ 
pact  on  the  economy  was  limited. 

The  automotive  industry  —  as  in 
the  United  States,  a  sector  that  is 
highly  sensitive  to  economic  cycles — 
has  suffered  badly,  with  sales  of  new 
cars  down  18  percent  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year.  But 
more  than  just  General  Motors  and 
Ford,  with  big  factories  here,  were 
affected :  Hundreds  of  smaller  suppli¬ 
ers  of  parts  and  services  were  also 
forced  to  lay  off  workers  and  shut 
down  assembly  lines. 

Similarly,  tumbling  demand  for  do¬ 
mestically  made  appliances  and 
other  electrical  goods  and  processed 
food  —  down  15  and  11  percent,  re¬ 
spectively,  between  January  and 
June  this  year  —  had  a  multiplier  ef¬ 
fect  that  was  felt  shandy  in  com¬ 
merce.  Rather  than  close  their  gates 
permanently,  however,  many  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  have  declared 
themselves  technically  bankrupt  and 
have  suspended  payments  on  their 
cruzeiro  debts.  Nationwide,  indus¬ 
trial  production  has  dropped  by  22 
percent  since  1980. 

One  unexpected  consequence  of  the 
slump  is  that  the  national  confedera¬ 
tions  of  industry  and  commerce  have 
recently  begun  campaigning  against 
the  Government's  wage  law,  which 
has  put  the  legal  minimum  wage  at 
the  equivalent  of  $47  a  month,  about 
half  its  dollar  value  two  yean  ago. 
The  confederations  argue  that  the  law 
has  deepened  the  recession  without 
'  slowing  inflation.  “With  wages  lasing 
'7  percent  of  their  real  value  each 
month,  bow  can  we  think  about  a  re¬ 
covery?"  one  businessman  said. 

not  ep- 
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such  mige  stare  enterprises  as  tile 
Vale  do  Rio  Doce  mining  company 
have  been  reduced  by  15  percent,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  slowdown  of  investment. 
In  dollar  terms,  even  the  salaries  of 
senior  officials  have  fallen  drastical¬ 
ly.  provoking  a  “brain  drain”  to  bet¬ 
ter-paying  jobs  in  multinational  cor¬ 
porations.  “The  central  bank  must  be 
working  with  its  third  team,”  one  for¬ 
eign  bank  representative  com¬ 
plained.  “You  go  in  there  and  it’s 
chaos,  with  papers  piled  high  on 
desks.  Many  of  the  best  people  have 
deserted  the  ship." 

Reductions  of  federal  and  state 
budgets  have  in  turn  affected  myriad 
other  areas.  Federal  universities 
have  been  on  strike'  for  the  past  two 
months  because  the  Education  Minis¬ 
try  cannot  meet  the  wage  demands  of 
professors  who  already  “moonlight” 
to  make  ends  meet.  Three  months 
ago,  doctors  in  several  states  struck 
for  the  same  reason. 

Brazil’s  social  fabric  has  been 
particularly  strained  in  congested 
urban  areas.  In  S&o  Paulo  and  Riode 
Janeiro,  unemployment  —  one  mil¬ 
lion  youths  reach  working  age  each 
year,  but  few  can  find  jobs  —  has 
spawned  an  unprecedented  crime 
wave  which  has  brought  home  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  crisis  to  the  middle 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


A  Second  Big  Week  for  Wall  St. 


Frenzy,  contusion  and  panic  buying 
continued  to  mark  Wall  Street  last 
week,  as  stock  prices  cooled  down, 
then  roared  ahead  and  cooled  down 
again  an  Friday.  Volume  cm  the  Big 
Board  broke  all  records  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  In  a  row,  with  754.5  million 
shares  changing  hands.  Institutions 
continued  to  dominate  the  buying,  ap¬ 
parently  not  wanting  to  miss  out  on  a 
rally  that  has  seen  the  Dow  jump 
more  than  100  points  in  two  weeks, 
but  individuals  did  join  the  action 
more.  After  torrid  trading  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  slower  trading  cm  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  Thursday  looked  like 
a  slow  day  until  trading  exploded  late 
in  the  day.  The  Dow  jumped  more 
than  30  points  to  dose  up  27.94  points 
on  the  day.  Friday  saw  a  continuation 
of  the  last  hour  with  the  Dow  surging 
22  points  in  the  morning.  But  the  rally 
weakened  and  by  the  end  of  the  day 
the  Dow  had  lost  six  points,  to  aid  the 
week  at  1 .218.01,  up  almost  16  points 
on  the  week. 

Strength  in  the  bond  market  was  a 
big  stimulus  for  the  stock  market. 
Amid  falling  interest  rates  and  rising 
bond  prices,  investors  snapped  up 
more  than  $16  billion  in  Treasury  of¬ 
ferings  last  week.  Adding  to  investor 
confidence  about  the  future  course  of 
interest  rates,  the  money  supply  took 
a  surprisingly  large  $2.6  billion  drop 
for  the  latest  reporting  week.  M-l  now 
stands  below  the  middle  of  the  Fed’s 
target  range,  signaling  that  the  Cen- 
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tral  Bank  will  at  least  not  tighten  its 
monetary  policy. 

Turbulence-  The  airline  industry 
felt  the  effects  of  investor  skittish¬ 
ness,  when  People  Express  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  begin  a  Chi- 
cago-Newark  route  for  $59  to  $79  one¬ 
way.  The  new  fares,  almost  70  per¬ 
cent  below  existing  coach  prices,  are 
likely  to  touch  off  a  fare  war  with  the 
big  carriers,  which  include  United, 
American,  Delta  and  T.W!A.  Fare- 
war  fears  pushed  airline  stocks 


lower,  but  prices  recovered  some¬ 
what  later  in  the  week  on  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  strength  . . .  Pan  Am  posted  a 
$49.8  million  loss  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  ,  compared  with  a  $10.4  million 
loss  a  year  earlier. 

National  Semiconductor  promised 
to  mend  its  ways  and  not  sell  untested 
chips  to  the  Government.  The  chip 
maker,  which  was  charged  with  vio¬ 
lating  U.S.  testing  rules,  agreed  to  set 
up  an  independent  unit  that  will  moni¬ 
tor  all  its  Government  work  and  in¬ 
sure  that  all  chips  are  properly  test¬ 
ed.  In  return,  the  agency  agreed  to 
stop  attempts  to  block  National  Semi 
from  getting  Government  contracts 
and  return  the  company  to  full  con¬ 
tra  cter  status. 

Strike  Two,  Trilogy  Ltd.,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Gene  Amdahl  and  once  a  dar¬ 
ling  of  Wall.StFeet,  has  abandoned  its 
second  major  project  in  three  months 
— the  design  and  marketing  of  a  high¬ 
speed  superchip.  Mr.  Amdahl  said 
the  “wafer-scale"  semiconductor, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  a 
hundred  chips  in  one  large  silicon 
wafer,  had  proven  too  costly.  He  said 
Trilogy  would  instead  concentrate  on 
designing  and  assembling  circuit 
packages  for  large  computer  compa¬ 
nies.  In  June,  it  dropped  work  on  its 
Super  computer  project. 

Inflation  Blip.  After  three  months 
of  bolding  steady,  prices  at  the  pro¬ 


ducer  level  rose  In  July  by  three- 
tenths  of  me  percent.  The  jump  was 
sparked  by  the  first  increase  in  food 
prices  since  March.  But  economists 
said  the  rise  showed  that  inflation 
was  still  in  check. 

Deficit  Adjustments.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  Budget  Office  lowered  its  pro¬ 
jections  for  the  nation's  budget  defi¬ 
cits  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1965.  Cit¬ 
ing  recent  tax  increases  and  spending 
cuts,  it  now  sees  a  $172  billion  short¬ 
fall  in  fiscal  1984,  growing  to  $178  bil¬ 
lion  in  1985.  Its  January  estimate 
called  for  a  $189  billion  and  $197  bil¬ 
lion  deficits  in  the  two  years. 

.  Fed  Chairman  Pan!  Volcker  sug¬ 
gested  that  certain  Latin  American 
nations  —  particularly  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  —  had  made  substantial 
economic  gains  recently,  that  they 
were  on  time  with  their  interest  pay¬ 
ments  and  that  bankers  might  now 
consider  offering  more  favorable 
credit  terms  an  extended  maturities. 
But  he  added  in  Congressional  testi¬ 
mony  that  such  favorable  treatment 
should  be  granted  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Mr.  volcker  also  said  that  he 
sympathized  with  the  idea  of  interest- 
rate  ceilings  on  Third  World  loans, 
but  declined  to  offer  any  detailed  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Congressmen. 

Merrill  Lynch  plans  to  buy  the 
struggling  brokerage  firm  of  Becker 
Paribas  for  $96.9  million  in  new  stock. 


The 
Economy 


classes.  They,  too,  have  been  forced 
to  cut  their  spending  —  from  trips 
abroad  to  visits  to  the  movies  —  but 
the  assaults  and  robberies  have 
created  a  siege  mentality  and  added 
to  class  tensions. 

One  recent  morning,  three  men 
dressed  in  the  uniforms  of  municipal 
bus  drivers  climbed  (Hi  a  bus  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  announced  they  were 
unemployed.  The  passengers  im¬ 
mediately  feared -they  were  victims 
of  a  “routine”  bus  assault.  “Look,  we 
have  children  to  feed,”  one  said.  “We 
don’t  want  to  rob  or  assault,  but  we 
need  money.  Whatever  you  can  give 


fered  from  these  problems  even  in  the 

boom  years- 

At  all  levels,  then,  since  Bra ni 
turned  to  the  I.M.F.,  its  social  crisis 
has  worsened,  hut  is  this  an  unavoid¬ 
able  consequence  of  a  "stabilization 
program?  In  a  recent  article,  the 
I.M.F. 's  Managing  Director,  Jacques 
de  Larostere,  implicitly  denied  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  noting  that  “the  tow 
cannot  take  upon  itself  the  role  of  dic¬ 
tating  social  and  political  objectives 
to  sovereign  governments.” 

The  institution  would  support  finan¬ 
cially  -squeezed  governments  willing 
to  limit  domestic  consumption,  in¬ 
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will  help  us.”  Another  man  then 
passed  around  a  shopping  bag  and 
most  passengers  dropped  in  the 
equivalent  of  a  nickel  or  a  dime. 

In  the  absence  of  welfare  payments 
for  the  unemployed,  others  who-have 
■lost  their  jobs  —  including  not  a  few 
white-coLLar  workers  and  profession¬ 
als —  improvise  an  income  by  selling 
everything  from  kites  to  candies  on 
the  streets,  swelling  an  “under¬ 
ground”  economy  that  includes  many 
wives  making  clothes  or  shoes  ax 
home  for  sale  to  friends  and  relatives. 
The  Government  puts  tire  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  at  about  13  percent. 

The  reduced  real  wage  —  the  $47- 
a-month  minimum  is  about  one-third 
of  what  is  considered  necessary  to 
support  a  family  of  four  —  have 
brought  increased  malnutrition  and 
related  ailments  to  a  country  that  suf¬ 


crease  domestic  savings  and  expand 
exports,  he  said,  "it  is  up  to  you, 
within  the  framework  of  macroeco¬ 
nomic  parameters  negotiated  by 
mutual  agreement,  to  arrange  your 
own  social  and  political  priorities.” 

Clearly,  the  I.M.F.  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  economic  troubles 
that  force  governments  to  appeal  for 
its  help.  But  once  it  becomes  in¬ 
volved,  many  Latin  economists  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  unrealistic  for  the  fund  not 
to  participate  in  setting  the  “social 
and  political  priorities”  required  to 
preserve  stability  during  a  period  of 
austerity.  This  feeling  is  particularly 
strong  in  countries  like  Argentina 
where  new  civilian  administrations 
are  trying  to  consolidate  democracy 
in  the  midst  of  economic  disorder  and 
meeting  stiff  public  resistance  to  aus¬ 
terity  measures. 
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Letters 


Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Germany 


All  that  backstage  commotion  in  central  Eu¬ 
rope  is  now  erupting  into  a  once  unimaginable  spat 
between  Soviet  and  German  Communists.  The  East 
Germans,  having  dutifully  sacrificed  a  pot  of  gold 
medals  at  Los  Angeles,  refuse  to  humor  the  Rus¬ 
sians  again  by  also  passing  up  gold  loans  from  West 
Germany.  And  despite  fierce  Soviet  pressure,  Erich 
Honecker  is  holding  to  his  plan  to  be  the  first  East 
German  leader  to  visit  Bonn,  next  month. 

Gold,  however,  may  be  the  least  of  it.  There’s  a 
larger  flirtation  between  the  Germanies,  even 
though  both  know  remarriage  is  impossible.  Con¬ 
trary  to  most  calculations  in  Washington  and  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  Germanies  are  straining  to  bridge  the  gulf 
that  history  has  dug  between  them. 


Hitler’s  thunderous  quest  for  lebensraum  — 
more  living  space  —  is  what  brought  Germany  to 
ruin  and  left  it,  and  Europe,  divided  into  Communist 
and  democratic  zones.  Most  non-Germans  have 
since  figured  that  these  divisions  are  permanent 
and  stable.  But  Germans,  East  and  West,  now  talk 
passionately  about  spielraum  —  more  room  for 
maneuver  between  the  superpowers  who  divided 
their  country. 

West  Germany,  having  paid  its  NATO  dues  by 
admitting  new  American  missiles  this  year,  is  scur¬ 
rying  to  lavish  credits  upon  East  Germany  and  to 
form  new  links  that  could  survive  if  not  dispel  the 
Soviet-American  storms  overhead. 

This  West  German  yearning  for  an  Ostpolitik 
aimed  at  detente  is  hardly  new;  it  was  invented  by 
Willy  Brandt’s  Social  Democrats,  some  of  whom 
would  now  pursue  it  clear  out  of  NATO.  What’s  de¬ 
cidedly  new  is  the  enthusiasm  for  Ostpolitik  among 
West  Germany's  pro-NATO  conservatives.  They 
are  discovering  national  emotions  even  deeper  than 
a  desire  for  profitable  East-West  trade. 

Still  more  startling  is  the  reciprocal  enthusiasm 


of  East  German  Communists.  Having  warned  of  an 
"ice  age"  if  the  NATO  missiles  were  planted  on 
their  frontier,  they’ve  been  most  unglacial  ever 
since.  Indeed,  they’ve  muttered  objections  to  the 
Soviet  missiles  on  their  soil  and  are  welcoming 
detente  even  as  Soviet  propaganda  paints  West  Ger¬ 
many  as  daily  more  satanic. 

Mr.  Honecker  has  packed  carefully  for  the  trip 
West.  He  has  a  new  $300  million  credit  from  West 
German  banks  that  the  Russians  call  dangerous 
honey.  In  return  he’s  promised  to  let  thousands  of 
East  Germans  follow  the  30,000  already  allowed  to 
move  West  this  year.  He’s  also  letting  more  West 
Germans  visit  relatives  in  the  East.  And  he’s  per¬ 
mitted  cables  to  bring  in  clear  pictures  off  West 
German  television  for  the  East  German  regions 
that  felt  left  out  of  the  nightly  broadcast  reunion. 

All  in  all,  East  German  officials  are  unmistak¬ 
ably  proud  of  Moscow’s  denunciations  of  their  "in¬ 
dependence."  And  if  Mr.  Honecker  makes  his  defi¬ 
ant  trip  West,  he’ll  gain  stature  also  in  Hungary  and 
Rumania,  which  have  been  cheering  him  on. 

West  Germany,  meanwhile,  is  unashamed  of 
the  red  carpet  it's  prepared  for  him.  Chancellor  Hel¬ 
mut  Kohl  has  been  reading  up  on  his  guest’s  youth  in 
the  Saar  region  and  claims  to  be  impressed  by  the 
nationalism  that  moderated  Communism  even 
then.  And  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  Bavaria’s  erstwhile 
cold  warrior,  has  bestowed  his  blessing  after  a  tour 
of  the  East  with  a  case  full  of  credit  offers. 

It's  easy  to  make  too  much  of  all  this,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  to  make  too  little.  The  Germans  hunger  to 
feel  united  even  if  they  must  live  apart.  And  by 
purging  the  dream,  or  nightmare,  of  "reunifica¬ 
tion,"  they  think  they’ve  found  the  way  to  maneuver 
around  the  superpowers.  These  stirrings  could  be 
seen  as  the  final  steps  of  accommodation  to  a  bitter 
defeat.  More  likely,  they’re  the  first  faint  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  unknown  by  people  who  think  it  was  their 
fathers,  not  they,  who  lost  World  War  II. 


Working  Parents  Can’t  Stop 


After  three  employees  or  the  Praca  Day  C2re 
Center  in  the  Bronx  were  arrested  for  sexually 
abusing  children,  an  angry  mob  of  New  Yorkers 
surrounded  the  building.  Police  had  to  extricate  the 
six  employees  trapped  inside.  Yet  three  days  later, 
after  more  charges  of  abuse,  some  parents  brought 
their  children  back.  "Why  stop  the  whole  world?" 
one  mother  said.  "We’ve  still  got  to  go  to  work." 

It  was  safe  to  assume,  of  course,  that  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  position  in  the  limelight  made  it  unlikely  that 
her  son  was  at  risk.  Nonetheless,  she  might  have 
preferred  to  keep  him  at  home  —  but  that  could 
have  put  her  job  at  risk.  Most  children  in  day  care 
are  there  because  their  parents  are  working,  or 
looking  for  work,  or  in  school  or  training. 

New  York’s  385  city-funded  centers  look  after 
42,000  such  kids.  Although  the  city  sustained  an 
$18  million  cut  in  Federal  day-care  funds  three 
years  ago,  it  made  up  the  difference  with  city 
money.  Upstate,  only  10  percent  of  poor  children 
under  6  receive  subsidized  child  care.  In  New  York 
City,  it’s  20  percent.  The  city’s  commitment  to  day 
care,  then,  has  been  commendable,  which  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  lament  the  reports  of  abuse  at  Praca 
and  other  centers. 

Child  molesters  have  many  faces.  They  can  be 
parents,  or  neighbors,  or  the  man  in  the  adjoining 
movie  seat.  It’s  not  surprising  that  they  may  show 
up  on  the  staff  of  a  day-care  center.  To  make  sure 


they  don’t,  the  city’s  Human  Resources  Administra¬ 
tion,  now  cleared  of  charges  that  it  tried  to  cover  up 
the  Praca  incidents,  needs  more  authority. 

A  private  day-care  agency  can’t  find  out  if  a  job 
applicant  has  a  criminal  record,  even  if,  like  Praca, 
it  works  on  contract  for  H.R.A.  Governor  Cuomo, 
however,  has  promised  legislation  to  provide  access 
to  such  information,  while  protecting  prospective 
employees’  civil  rights  and  privacy.  Although  abu¬ 
sive  day-care  workers  must  be  reported  to  a  central 
state  registry,  other  day-care  centers  have  not  had 
access  to  the  registry.  A  bill  signed  this  week  will 
remedy  that  omission  as  of  Oct.  1. 

H.R.A.  can  take  other  steps  on  its  own.  Al¬ 
though  community-sponsored  centers  like  Praca 
must  have  a  parent  advisory  council,  for  example, 
parents  are  too  little  involved.  That  involvement 
should  not  only  be  welcomed  but  sought. 

The  agency  is  also  planning  more  classroom  ob¬ 
servation,  and  more  site  visits  from  H.R.A.’s  educa¬ 
tional  consultants.  It  intends  to  better  alert  parents 
and  faculty  to  signs  of  sexual  abuse,  and  has  started 
giving  safety  lessons  to  the  children. 

When  an  H.R.A.  official  was  asked  recently 
about  California’s  McMartin  Pre-School  molesta¬ 
tion  case,  she  replied,  "But  that  couldn’t  happen 
here."  Events,  die  says  sadly,  appear  to  have 
proved  her  wrong.  The  challenge  now,  quickly,  is  to 
make  her  right  again. 


l^iew  York’s  Quality  ©flUfe 

When  Nobody  Cares 


America’s  ‘Athletic  Imperialism’ 


To  the  Editor: 

Tomorrow  1  will  be  returning  to  my 
native  country,  Sweden-  As  usual,  my 
stay  in  your  country  has  been  pleas¬ 
ant.  But  unfortunately  it  has  been 
marred  this  time  by  the  conduct  of 
the  present  Olympic  Games. 

Having  attended  the  Games  in  past 
years  in  other  nations.  I  note  with  re¬ 
gret  the  crass  commercialism  that 
surrounds  this  Olympiad.  This  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  how  people  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  have  cried  to  turn  a  large  profit 
on  visitors  to  their  city.  It  alio  in¬ 
cludes  the  rather  unsavory  reports  on 
your  television  stations. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  vassal 
states  had  participated,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  medals  would  have  led  to  a  far 
more  restrained  view  of  U.S.  success. 
Without  them,  Americans  have  been 
given  a  rather  false  view  of  their  na¬ 
tion’s  ranking  in  international  sports. 

But  far  worse  are  the  political  im¬ 
plications.  You  will  paixlon  me  for 
making  the  following  comparison: 

Your  country's  recent  military 
operation  in  Grenada  was  not  reas¬ 
suring  to  Europeans,  although  it  may 
have  provided  the  American  public 
with  a  reassurance  about  their  cam-' 
try’s  military  strength.  From  a  Euro¬ 
pean  perspective,  it  was  a  rather  pa¬ 
thetic  exercise  of  power.  There  fs  un¬ 
fortunately  something  of  the  same 
caliber  in  the  Olympics.  Your  news¬ 
papers  and  television  networks  trum¬ 
pet  the  achievements  of  each  Amer¬ 


ican  medal  winner,  a  policy  that  fur¬ 
ther  erodes  the  value  of  the  Olympics 
as  a  competition  among  athletes. 

But  I  wonder  whether  your  public 
has  any  awareness  of  how  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
achievements  you  magnify  simulta¬ 
neously  emphasize  the  peripheral 
quality  of  competitors  from  other 
countries,  as  well  as  the  countries 
themselves. 

To  use  a  word  that  I  hate,  this  is  a 
form  of  athletic  imperialism,  made 
ail  the  worse  since  it  heightens  that 
American  tendency  of  being  oblivious 
to  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  allies. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  insular  a 
people  you  are.  This  has  been  clear  in 
regard  to  understanding  the  very  real 
differences  we  Europeans  face  in 
being  members  of  NATO. 

Your  inability  to  treat  others  as 
equals  shows  in  the  faces  of  the  myriad 
of  smiling  U.S.  competitors  at  Los  An¬ 
geles.  There  can  he  no  doubt  about 
their  sincerity,  but  it  is  this  unexam¬ 
ined  feeling  of  superiority  that  will 
later  appear  in  international  councils, 
when  your  representatives,  so  con¬ 
vinced  about  the  righteousness  and 
goodness  of  your  motives,  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  the  diverting  views  of  others. 

Such  was  one  of  the  failures  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  Such  is  the  failure  of 
your  country  as  embodied  in  the  insu¬ 
larity  of  news  coverage  of  U.S.  Olym¬ 
pic  success.  Goran  Gustafson 

New  York,  Aug.  5,  1984 


Let  Bert  Lance 
Speak  Up  Again 

To  the  Editor: 

It’s  time  to  free  Bert  Lance. 

Ever  since  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  San  Franosco,  me 
ephemeral  general  cbainnan  of 
Mondale-Ferraro  campaign  has  been 
forced  to  hunker  down  in  the  Dee? 
South  and  refrain  from  opening  ms 
mouth,  except  to  resign  his  position. 

Now  it's  up  to  Walter  Mcndate  to 

play  by  the  rules  and  face  the  fairness 

iyau-fi  by  giving  the  loyal,  hard-work¬ 
ing  Lance  his  inalienable  right  to 
comment  on  the  campaign  from  time 
to  time.  There  is  even  some  question 
whether  President  Carter’s  erstwhile 
budget  director  is  free  to  move  about 
and  talk  to  the  press. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  solve  this 
quandary  is  for  Mondate  to  send 
Jesse  Jackson  to  Calhoun,  Ga,,  and 
let  him  employ  his  diplomatic  prow¬ 
ess  in  an’ effort  to  negotiate  the  un¬ 
muzzling  of  Lance,  if  that  indeed  Is 
still  the  problem. 

Ironically,  there,  are  innornerabie 
superactive  co-chairs  in  the  campaign 
who  are  permitted  to  speak  cm  fre¬ 
quently  ax  Democratic  political  gath¬ 
erings.  For  the  party  bigwigs  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  silence  the  man  who  coura¬ 
geously  bore  the  title,  bw  sat  the  role, 
of  general  chairman  for  2$  miserable 
days  is  inhuman.  Jack  POPE 

Co-Chairman 
Equal  Rights  for  Bert  Lance 
San  Francisco,  Aug.  4, 1984 


Nuclear  Winter:  A  Doomsday  Concept’s  Strategic  Implications 


To  the  Editor: 

The  nuclear  winter  concept  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Turco,  Toon,  Ackerman, 
Pollack  and  Sagan  [news  story  Aug. 
5].  If  truly  descriptive  of  the  outcome 
of  as  little  as  a  100-megaton  exchange 
of  nuclear  weapons,  seems  to  lead 
logically  to  a  number  of  strategic  im¬ 
plications: 

•  All  delivery  systems  for  nuclear 
weapons  are  now  obsolete.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  any  nation  to  achieve 
nuclear  deterrence  (or  nuclear  black¬ 
mail)  is  the  capacity  to  detonate  100 
megatons  of  devices  on  its  own  soil.  A 
site  may  be  chosen  for  this  doomsday 
weaponry  where  prevailing  winds 
would  carry  the  light-blocking  dust 
over  other  nations  first,  but  this 
would  not  affect  the  outcome. 

•  Unilateral  (or  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral)  disarmament  to  this  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  devices  for  a  nuclear 
winter  doomsday  is  finally  a  strategic 
reality  rather  than  wishful  thinking. 

•  All  missile  defense  is  obsolete,  ex¬ 
cept  for  unknown  new  technology  chat 
ratghr  prevent~a-'  mi cl ekr 'opponent ■ 
from  exploding  his  own  devices  on  his 
own  turf.  The  defense  motto  would  be¬ 
come  "Let  them  try  to  figure  out  how 
to  stop  us  in  our  own  backyard!” 


•  The  neutron  bomb,  which  is  anti¬ 
personnel  and  doesn’t  kick  up  much . 
dust,  becomes  the  preferred  weapon 
(and  can  use  the  otherwise  obsolete 
delivery  systems).  Any  nation  could 


threaten  retaliatory  doomsday  by  nu-i 
dear  winter; -however:' 

* ’a  "Star  W^rs”  nuclear duels 
"shoot  it  out  up  there”  —  become  the 
new  thermonuclear  gaming  sphere 
and  outlet  for  rivalry.  Potential  con¬ 


trol  of  space  would  permit  pre-emp¬ 
tive  strikes  against  nuclear  winter 
doomsday  installations  if  insuffi¬ 
ciently  hardened. 

•  An  "ecology  race"  to  develop  a 
“stratosphere  sweep”  is  inevitable, 
because  a  nation  in  .possession  of  it 
could  invalidate  the  nuclear  winter 
doomsday  threat,  preferably  after 
other  nations  have  disarmed  to  the 

minimum .  pf  this  imiwwk  fantastic, 

we  might  recall  that  at  one  time  the 
containment  of  oil  spills  and -tbe  seed¬ 
ing  of  clouds  with  iodide  crystals 
were  merely  a  dream).  ; 

•  Ironically,  the  concept  of  unilat¬ 
eral  introduction  of  a  rasclear  wfefter  - 
makes  a  nuclear  exchange  sound 
more  limited  and  manageable;  with 
the  result  that  the  bomb-shelter  arid 
food-storage  survivahst  -  ethic  be¬ 
comes  more  attractive,  in  which  the . 
goal  would  be  to  outwait  a  primarily 
climactic  period  of  crop  shortages 
rather  a  radioactive  Interval/ Sernao- 
tically,  to  paraphrase  SheQey,  if  -a 


far  behind?  • — ^  “ 

Then  again,  Tur»pr<Toon,  AeJp 
-man.  Pollack  and  Sagan  may  be  mis¬ 
taken.  .  David  V.  Forrest 

New  York,  Aug.  5,  1984 


Deregulation  Priority  The  Flaw  in  Social  Security’s  ‘Catch-Up’ 


To  the  Editor: 

1  found  your  Aug.  3  editorial  "Who 
Shall  Own  How  Much  TV"  a  wel¬ 
come  departure  from  previous  edi¬ 
torials  endorsing  broadcast  deregu¬ 
lation,  repeal  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  erroneous  hoopla  that 
new  communications  technologies 
make  standards  for  and  limits  on  the 
industry  unnecessary. 

However,  your  isolated  opposition 
to  repeal  of  ownership  limitations  ig¬ 
nores  the  fact  that  public  needs  tran¬ 
scend  this  one  issue.  The  "cultural, 
political  and  financial  implications” 
of  deregulation  that  you  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  should  be  examined  prior  to 
other  major  changes  in  policy. 

Donna  A.  Demac 
New  York,  Aug.  3,  1984 
The  writer  is  staff  counsel  at  the 
United  Church  of  Christ's  Office  of 
Communications. 


•  To  the  Editor: 

May  I  ask  a  moment  of  your  read- 
.  ers’  time  to  walk  through  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Senate  to  act  on.  the 
President’s  proposal  to  give  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  to  Social  Security 
recipients  next  year? 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the 
Senate’s  action  will  have  no  sigrdfi-  . 
cant  long-range  cost  to  the  trust  fund. 
This  is  the  view,  for  example,  of  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Myers,  for  23  years  chief  actu¬ 
ary  of  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  and  executive  director  of  the 
President’s  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

It  helps  to  be  an  actuary  to  explain 
this,  but  allow  me  to  try.  - 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  1972,  Congress 
decided  to  set  in  place  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  Social  Se¬ 
curity  benefits.  However,  such  ad¬ 
justments  would  be  skipped  in  years 


High  Time  to  Coordinate  Airlines’  Schedules 


To  the  Editor: 

That  plane  scheduling  is  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  airports  (news  story 
Aug.  6)  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  have  experienced  uncon¬ 
scionable  delays  in  our  attempt  to 
travel  by  air.  One  obvious  solution  is 
to  improve  coordination  of  schedules 
by  airlines,  an  action  that  at  present 
is  restricted  by  antitrust  laws. 

When  the  public’s  interest  is  at 
stake,  coordination  with  the  affected 
industry  should  not  only  be  permit¬ 
ted,  it  should  be  encouraged.  Partici¬ 
pation  in  deliberations  to  that  end  by 
government  agencies  or  public  inter¬ 
est  groups  can  reduce  whatever  nega¬ 


tive  impact  the  lessening  of  competi¬ 
tion  may  bring  about 
Some  years  ago,  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  attempted  to  combine  research 
and  development  efforts  to.  meet  the 
pressing  need  for  reducing  carbon 
monoxide  emissions;  it  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a  successful  antitrust 
action.  In  this  instance,  the  public's  in¬ 
terest  —  as  measured  in  time  and  cost 
—may  have  been  better  served  if  joint 
efforts  had  beat  allowed.  • 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the  airline 
industry:  Antitrust  considerations 
ought  not  blind  us  to  the  public’s  in¬ 
terest.  Linda  Stamato 

New  York,  Aug.  6,  1984 


when  the  price  index  rose  by  less  than 
.  3  percent  (which  is  happening  this 
year  lor  the  first  time  since  the  provi¬ 
sion  went  into  effect). 

As  much  as  anything,  this  was  done 
to  save  the  bother  of  reprogramming 
the  then-antiquated  computers.  Con¬ 
gress  provided,  •  however,  that  a 
“catch-up”  would  be  made  in  which¬ 
ever  subsequent  year  the  cumulative 
price  rise  passed  3  percent. 

One  result  of  this  approach  is  that, 
people  retiring  in  a  year  in  which  a  3 
percent  “catch-up"  COLA  does  occur 
will  receive  a  double  adjustment,  that 
for  the.year  in  which  they  mire  and 
for  the  previous  year  or  years  in 
which  they  were  not  retired.  This  dou¬ 
ble  adjustment  ooorinues  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  and  their  survivors' 
lives  also. 

All  this  is  a  bit  technical,  bat  the 
central  fact  is  simple.  The  present, 
system  overpays  some  recipients, 
i.e.,  those  who  retire  in  a  year  follow¬ 
ing  one  or  more  for  which  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  has  been  post¬ 
poned.  Call  it  double-dipping.  The 
simple  solution,  especially  now  that 
we  have  a  much-improved  computer 
aystem,  is  to  give  a  cost-of-living  ad¬ 
justment  each  year  that  prices  rise.  1 
have  introduced  such  legislation,  as 
has  Representative  Barber  C.  Cona- 
ble  Jr.,  also  a  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynxhan 
OS.  Senator  from  New  York 

Washington,  Aug.  7, 1984 


A  Choice  by  Jim  Fixx? 


To  the  Editor: 
No  one  ca 


Pageant’s  Proper  Action  Against  Miss  America 


Twelfth  Avenue  and  West  56thStreet. 


Tb«  New  York  Tima /Neal  1 


To  the  Editor: 

Fpr  all  its  faults,  the  Miss  America 
Pageant  was  not  hypocritical,  as  Stan¬ 
ley  Feingold  argues  (letter  J  illy  28), 
when  it  defrocked  Vanessa  Williams. 

The  pageant,  he  says,  “offers  itself 
as  almost  the  last  bastion  of  tradi¬ 
tional  values.  ’  ’  How,  then,  could  it  con¬ 
done  an  affront  to  them?  President 
Harding  did  worse,  and  so  do  movie 
stars  who  enjoy  undiminished  adula¬ 
tion  from  fans?  Yes,  and  against  them 
the  pageant  asserts  the  traditional 
values.  Racism  is  worse?  Obviously 
the  pageant  combats  this  too. 

Modeling  for  pornographic  pictures 
is  “a  minor  indiscretion  at  most"? 
This  is  simply  to  propose  new  values. 
The  pageant  is  preoccupied  with  sex? 
What  of  it?  So  is  Women's  Wear  Daily. 
The  difference  is  as  essential  as  that 
distinguishing  a  museumgoer’s  inten¬ 
tion  from  a  Penthouse  reader's. 

There  was  here  no  judgment  on  the 
present  character  of  Miss  Williams. 


The  pageant  acted  with  a  view  not  to 
retribution  but  the  influence  of  others. 
In  publicly  expressing  her  regret  and 
resigning,  Miss  Williams,  for  her  part, 
gave  a  stronger  lesson  to  young 
women  than  any  other  Miss  America. 

Gilbert  B.  Arbuckle 
.  Quincy,  Mass.,  Aug.  5, 1984 


one  can  argue  the  lode 
jegardmg  the  indications  for  medi- 
calsupervision  in  the  case  of  Jim 
Fixx.  However,  to  dismiss  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  do  so  as  "foolish,”  as  you  did 
in  tout  Aug.  1  editorial  “Deadly  Re- 
ftisal,”  is  unfair.  yK6^ 


P«*aWy  made  a  value 
°V b°w  he  chose  to  live, 

mid  how  be  chose  to  die.  He  died  with 
Ws  joggmgshoeson,  running  free. 

New  Yoik,  Aug.  I,  2984 
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By  Andrew. M.  Greeley 


Some  92  percent  of  American  white 
Protestants  think  that,  abortions 
ought  to  be  available  to  a  woman 
whose  health  is  seriously  in  danger, 
as  do 84  percent  ofbJack  Protestants. 
As  many  as  85  percent  of  Catholics 


For  most, 


eebnomic  *  = 
issues 
will  remain 
central 


agree.  Oa  a  different  question,  83  per¬ 
cent  of  .white  Protestants  believe 
abortions  should  be  posable  tor  rape 
victims;  75  percent  of Wack  Protes- 
tantsagree-  The  same  position  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  go  percent  of  Catholics.  On 
the  rdier  baud,  only  30  percent  of 
eadh  jgroiy  approves  of  abortion  on 
demand  _  “for  any  reason  a  woman 


Most.  American  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  in  other-words*  have  a 
nuanced— some  people  will  call  it  in- 
ooosistent —  stand  on  abortion.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  pro-life  nor  the  prochoice ' 
ideologues  are  likely  to  be  pleased 
wah  this  pattern  because  soch  a  care- 
fnllycalibiated  response  Is  unlikely 
to  affect  voting  behavior. 

rofhnftr*  may  not  approve  of  abor¬ 
tion  personally,  but,  like  Senator Dan- 


Andre wll  Greeley,  a  Raman  Calho- 
Uc  priest,  is  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  and  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Center,  University  of  Chicago. 


How  Do  Catholics  Vote? 


GRAND  BEACH,  Mich.  _  In  1876, 
when  he  and  Presidential  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  were  being  hassled  by 
pro-life  demonstrators,  Chicago's 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  in  the  voice  of 
an  incredulous  schoolmaster  that  he 

used  to  explain  political  truisms  to 
the  press,  said  that  Catholics  would 
not  make  their  voting  decisions  on  the 
abortion  issue.  “They  don’t  vote  that 
way,”  he  Observed,  dosing  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  . 

He  was.  right.  Candidate  Carter 
may  have  been  “softer”  on  the  abor- 
Uon  issue  than  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  bathe  received  a  solid  majority 
of  Catholic  votes. 

Yet  the  nation's  political  observers 
dii  not  leant  the  obvious  lesson:  The 
Roman  Catholic  voter  is  neither  an 
unthinking:  pawn  in  the  hands  of  bis 
hierarchy  nor  a  mindless  bundle  of 
conditioned  reflexes  that  automati¬ 
cally  respondsto  the  stimulus  of  tee 
abortion  question. 

I  do  not  believe  that  religion  will  be 
an  issue  in  the  1964  election  except 
among  journalists.  It  wm  not  be  an 
issue  for  two  reasons:  ' 

First,  Catholic  attitudes  on  abor¬ 
tion  do  not  differ  from  those  of  white 
Protestants.  Second,  the  Catholic 
church  leadership  cannot  deliver  the 
votes  of  most  Catholics  on  abortion  or 
any  other  issue. 

Consider  attitudes  toward  abortion 
as  measured  in  a  recent  national  sur¬ 
vey  done  by  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago's  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  - 


iel .  Patrick .  Moymhan,  Governor 
Mario  Cuomo  and  Representative 
Geraldine  A. .  Ferarro,  all  of  New 
York,  they  are  not  about  to  infringe 
on  what  they  take  to  be  the  freedom  of 
conscience  of  others.  There  is  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Catholic  population,  per¬ 
haps  5  percent,  that  is  vehemently 
dedicated  to  the  pro-life  cause.  No  one 
needs  to  deliver  this  group  into  the 
Reagan  camp:  It  is  already  there. 
The  rest  of  the  Catholic  population 
will  vote,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  on 
economic  and  political  issues  —  as  do 
most  ocher  Americans. 

Perhaps  the  pro-life  forces  are  cor¬ 
rect.  Maybe  Catholics  should  follow 
the  apparent  dictates  of  some  church 
leaders  and  cast  their  votes  on  Nov.  6 
with  only  the  abortion  question  on 
their  minds.  1  will  leave  those  ques¬ 
tions  to  moral  and  spiritual  theolo¬ 
gians.  As  a  sociologist,  all  1  can  say  is 
that  it  won’t  happen. 

Moreover,  I  am  baffled  that  at  this 
end  of  the  century  columnists,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  television  comments- 


It  seems 
unlikely 
Archbishop 
O’Connor 
is  spoiling 
for  a  fight 


tors  and  political  reporters  think  that 
it  might,  Are  not  the  sorts  of  data  I 
have  cited  available  to  everyone?  Is  it 
not  self-evident  by  now  that  Catholics- 
are  offended  and  insulted  when 
church  leaders  try  to  deliver  their 
vote?  The  bishops  are  not  able  to  die- 
.  tate  contraceptive  practices  to  nine, 
tenths  of  American  Catholics.  How 
arc  they  going  to  control,  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  Catholic  voting? 

Then  why  all  the  sturm  und  drang 
about  Mrs.  Ferraro’s  stand  on  abor¬ 
tion?  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  con¬ 
tinued  intolerable  ignorance  of  the 
national  press  and  television  concern¬ 
ing  the  political  and  religious  re¬ 
sponses  of  American  Catholics  is  not 
proof  of  a  subtle  but  profound  institu¬ 
tional  anti-Catholicism . 

Is  American  politics  facing  a  conflict 
between  church  and  state?  If  Arch¬ 
bishop  John  J.  O'Connor  of  New  York 
seriously  tries  to.  rally  -Catholic  voters 
against  Governor  Cuomo  and  Senator 
Moymhan,  you’d  better  believe  there 
wSl  be  a  fight.  The  rockets  that  the 
Archbishop  sent  up  even  before  he 
came  to  New  York — his  comment  that 
he  didn't  “see  how  a  Catholic  in  good 
conscience  can  vote  for  a  candidate 
who  explicitly  supports  abortion’*  — 
seemed  to  be  aimed  at  Mr.  Cuomo  and 
Mr.  Mqynftian,  and  would  seem  to 
apply  now  to  Mrs.  Ferraro,  too. 

But  I  rather  doubt  that  the  confron¬ 
tation  will  occur.  It  seems  to  me  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Archbishop  is  actually 
spoiling  for  A  fight  with  any  of  these 
poUticlans.  If  he  is,  he  will  lose,  and 
the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
brearchial  office  —  locally  and  na¬ 
tionally,  already  moch  less  than 
meets  the  eye  —  will  be  the  more  di¬ 
minished. 

-  In  calling  the  Archbishop  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  remark.  Governor 
Cuomo  resisted  what  appear  to  be 
crude  and  insensitive  ecclesiastical 
pressures  as  a  matter  of  his  own 
Catholic  conscience.  He  also  realized, 
one  suspects,  that  public  resistance  to 
suchapparent  pressures  will  only  win 
him  more  support  from  non-Catholics 
uneasy  about  the  power  of  the  institu- 

■  rifmttl  rfmrCh  —  alsn  mnrh  [gw  than 

meets  their  eyes  —  and  from  Catho¬ 
lics  who  are  weary  of  political  buro 
bling  by  their  leaders. 

Like  Mayor  Daley,  and  unlike  most 
of  our  political  observers.  Governor 
Cuomo  seems  to  understand  that  no 
one,  but  no  one,  tells  American  Catto- 
lics  howto  vote.  □ 


Etchings  by  Charles  Bragg 


ARLINGTON,  Va. — Should  Catho¬ 
lics,  as  Catholics,  stay  but  of  politics? 
This,  ironically,  seems  to  be  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  New  York’s  Catholic  Gover¬ 
nor,  Mario  Cuomo,  in  his  campaign 
against  the  state’s  Catholic  bishops 
and  Archbishop,  John  J.  O’Connor. 

Mr.  Cuomo  apparently  believes 
that  Roman  Catholics  may  and 
should  support  the  political  agenda 
that  1»  labels  ,  “compassioo”  — -  de¬ 
claims  it’s  nandenominatioual  but  he 
clearly  means  liberalism.  Yet  they 
should  shun  a  position  that  be  Identi¬ 
fies  as  distinctively  Catholic — oppos¬ 
ing  abortion. 

The  inhibition  apparently  applies 
only  to  Catholics.  Mr.  Cuomo  has  no 
complaint,  for  example,  with  the  way 
the  flamboyant  Edward  I.  Koch 
brings  his  Jewish  identity  un¬ 
abashedly  to  bear  on  his  role  as 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  order  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Israel. 
Granted,  these  interests  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  wider  terms.  But  so  can  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  unborn. 

The  Governor’s  attack  on  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  fastens  on  a  single  sentence  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  prelate  in  response  to  a 
reporter's  question:  "I  don’t  see  how 
a  Catholic  in  good  conscience  can 
vote  for  a  candidate  who  explicitly 
supports  abortion.” 

I  don’t  either.  Nor  do  1  see  bow  a 
Catholic  in  good  conscience  can  para- 
-  phrase  that  modest  sentence  as  Mr. 
Cuomo  did,  coarsening  it  into  an  offi¬ 
cial  command  (“Now  you  have  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York  saying  no 
Catholic  can  vote  for  Ed  Koch  . . .  ”) 
and  even  a  threat  of  coercion  (“The 
Archbishop  says,  ‘O.K.,  now  1  want 
you  to  insist  that  everybody  believe 
what  we  believe’  ”). 

What  if,  Mr.  Cuomo  asks.  Orthodox 
Jews  were  to  impose  their  sabbath 


Religion 

Comes 

First 


By  Joseph  Sobran 


Joseph  Sobran  is  a  syndicated 
columnist  and  senior  editor  of 
National  Review  magazine. 


observances  on  the  whole  population? 
Orthodox  Jews  propose  to  do  no  such 
thing  —  but  virtually  all  of  them  op¬ 
pose  the  Governor  on  abortion.  There 
is  a  clear  difference  between  ritual 
disciplines  within  one  faith  and  uni¬ 
versal  moral  obligations  recognized 
by  people  of  many  faiths.  It  is 
the  difference  between  abstaining 
from  meat  and  abstaining  from  mur¬ 
der. 

The  state’s  bishops  recently  said: 
“We  fail  to  see  the  logic  of  those  who 
contend,  ‘I  am  personally  opposed  to 
abortion  but  I  will  not  impose  my  per¬ 
sonal  views  on  others.’  ”  They  called 
this  the  equivalent  of  a  pre-Civil  War 
legislator  saying:  “I  am  personally 
opposed  to  slavery,  but  I  support  the 
right  of  others  to  hold  slaves  if  they 
choose.” 

Mr.  Cuomo  is  an  active  “pro- 
choice"  advocate.  He  is  not  just  for 
tolerating  abortion  in  the  dame  of 
“conscience”  but  also  for  coercive 
taxation  that  diverts  Catholics’  earn¬ 
ings  —  never  mind  what  happens  to 
their  consciences  —  into  the  pockets 
of  abortionists.  Some  “choice.” 

The  separation  of  church  and  state 
presupposes  a  boundary  between  the 
two  realms.  It  cannot  mean  that  the 
state  may  invade  areas  formerly  out¬ 
side  its  authority  while  demanding 
that  religion  meekly  move  out,  leav¬ 
ing  what  the  theologian  Richard  Neu- 
haus  calls  “the  naked  public  square.” 
Mr.  Cuomo  crudely  reverses  the  facts 
when  he  accuses  the  church  of  acting 


The  Democrats’  Stake  in  ’84  Bordeaux 


By  Verne  W,  Newton  ’ 


WASHINGTON—  Forget  about  the 
Ferraro  factor.  Central  America, 


Why  become  preoccupied  with  the  ir- 


sible  20  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
reaped  his  landslide.  In  1968,  after  ex- 
ceUent  years  in  1866  and  1967,  Bor¬ 
deaux  suddenly  plummeted  to  a  de- 
plarable_  6,  catapulting  Richard  M. 
Nixon  into  tire  White  House.  Things 
looked  good  for  the  Democrats  in  1970 


events  in  France,  not  tire  United 
States,  will  determine  who  wins  in 
November.  Is  vino  veritas,  in  wine 
there  is  truth,  and  the  truth  is  this: 
When  Bordeaux  wines  have  a.  good- 
vintage.  year,  the  Democrats  win. 
When  they  have  a  poor  one.  Republi¬ 
cans  win.  ■ 

This  carious  but  unshakeable  lmk 
first  became  apparent  in  1856,  when 
one  of  France’s  most  dismal  postwar 
vintages  was  fallowed  by  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower’s  landslide  re-election. 
The  obligatory  exception  to  the  nde 
was  gotten  oat  of  the  way  in  I960,  a 
jjsgstxtws  year  fra*  Bordeaux.  Amaz- 
ingjy,  John  F.  Kennedy  won  anyway 

_ Cook  County  being  impervious  to 

any  tews  except  those  uttered  by 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  wfaodidn’t  like 
wines,  especially  French-  Bur  since 
then,  the  trend  has  been  Txhbroken. 

fe  1964,  a  great  year,  Bordeaux 
earned  a  17  rating  oat  Of  a  pos- 


,-o* 


I Mi 


Verne'  V.  Newton  has  a  rnadest  winB 
cgHectka  of  'good  vintages.  ^ 


and  1971  as  the  vintages  skyrocketed 
to  incredible  19  and  18  ratings.  In 
Paris,  they  confidently  predicted  1972 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  vintages 
ever,  and  in  this  country  Democrats 
around  the  nation  started  boasting, 
“Anyone  can  beat  Nixon.” 

Then  disaster  struck.  Too  much 
rain  and  lingering  cold  caused  the 
whole  French  wine  market  to  come 
crashing  down,  taking  George  Mc¬ 
Govern  and  the  Democrats  with  It. 

The  magnificent  1975’s  —  earning  a 
19— were  followed  by  a  very  solid  16, 
good  «»no»Eh  f°r  a  Jimmy  Carter  vic¬ 
tory.  (No  wonder  the  French  were 
bewildered  by  what  they  considered 
tire  excessive  importance  we  at¬ 
tached  to  Watergate.)  It  looked  as  if 

*  the  Democrats  were  on  a  roll  with  a 
superb  19  in  1978  and  a  robust  17  in 
1979. 

This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  no 
party  in  this  century  had  lost  the 
White  House  after  only  ooe  term,  was 
the  only  source  of  optimism  for  tire 
beleaguered  Georgia  crowd:  But  you 
remember  what  happened  in  1980. 
The  luckless  Jimmy  Carter  fell  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  late  rain  that  washed  pre- 

*  rious  bacteria  off  the  grapes,  and  1980 
ended  up  the  worst  vintage  in  the  last 
nine.  And  so,  of  course,  Ronald 
Reagan  marched  into  tire  White 
House. 


Now  that  you  know  an  this,  how  can 
you  make  irwork  for  you?  The  beauty 
of  this  system  is  that  the  crucial 
months  are  August  and  September — 
and  this  provides  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage.  It  means  you  can  get  your 
money  down  on  a  sure  thing. 

Here's  what  to  look  for.  If  France 
has  a  hot,  dry  August  with  a  little  bit 
of  rain  at  the  end  followed  by  mild 
September  days  —  the  kind  of  days 
politicians  think  were  made  for  them 
—  talk  a  lot  about  fairness  and  the 
gender  gap:  Things  will  be  looking 
very  good  for  the  Democrats. 

But  if  August  brings  too  much  rain 
and  is  unseasonably  cool,  or  if  it  is  a 
cold,  wet  September,  you  can  take  up 
golf  and  ridicule  with-  impunity  the 
idea  of  a  woman  in  the  Oval 
Office. 

Above  all,  watch  the  key  indicator: 
the  (fay  when  the  French  authorities 
declare  the  grapes  mature  by  issuing 
the  ban  de  vendange — the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  tire  harvest  —  which  means 
that  tire  grapes  can  be  picked,  if  it 
comes  in  late  September,  after  weeks 
of  agreeable  weather,  cash  in  the  col¬ 
lege  trust  fund  and  the  Individual  Re¬ 
tirement  Account  and  put  everything 
you’ve  got  on  the  Democrats.  In  fact, 
if  the  picking  starts  on  Sept.  26,  start 
naming  your  offspring  Walter  and 
Geraldine:  It  could  be  a  landslide. 


But  if  the  weather  has  been  wet  and 
cold  and  the  grapes  still  aren't  ready 
by  Oct.  3,  bet  the  ranch  on  the  Repub¬ 
licans  — and,  for  insurance,  pray  that 
those  beautiful  undulating  Bordeaux 
vineyards  are  hit  with  a  late  cold  snap 
or,  even  better,  lashed  with  hail. 

One  way  or  another,  the  whole 
thing  will  be  over  by  early  October. 
Sure,  the  candidates  will  have  to  go 
through  the  motions,  exchanging 
charges  and  accusations  about  the 
deficits,  nuclear  war  and  other  mean¬ 
ingless  chatter.  Sure,  the  press  will 
breathlessly  assure  you  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  “heating  up”  and  the  poll¬ 
sters  will  insist  that  it  is  “too  close  to 
call.”  But  you’ll  know  that  your  for¬ 
tune  won't  depend  on  anything  so  er¬ 
ratic  as  campaign-ending  blunders, 
the  whims  of  swing  voters  or  election- 
day  turnout.  The  networks  will 
badger  Texas  voters  with  exit  polls, 
but  for  you  the  only  exit  poll  that  mat¬ 
ters  will  have  happened  weeks  before 
when  some  unknown  oenologist  de¬ 
clared  the  Bordeaux  grapes  mature. 

On  Election  Day,  you'll  have  to  pa- 
.  tiently  endure  the  trivial  formality  of 
vote  counting  before  you  can  collect 
your  winnings,  pack  your  bags  and 
pick  up  your  airline  tickets  for  — 
where  else?  —  the  French  wine  coun¬ 
try  to  try  some  of  the  1984  vintage  for 
yourself.  □ 
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“more  aggressively  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.”  The  aggression  is  on  the  side  of 
the  state. 

In  what  serious  sense  can  be  be 
“opposed"  to  abortion?  Nobody  could 
infer  from  his  voting  record  that  he  is 
a  Catholic:  He  himself  boasts  that  his 
public  record  shows  no  embarrassing 
trace  of  Catholicism.  Why  then  does 
be  speak  publicly  of  his  religion  so 
often?  Is  he  not,  in  fact,  trying  to  en¬ 
list  the  unwary  loyalties  of  Catholics 
while  serving  interests  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sort? 

Mr.  Cuomo  is  fully  as  combative  as 
Mayor  Koch,  with  this  difference: 
Mr.  Koch  doesn't  aim  his  fire  at  rah- 
bis  and  Jewish  leaders  he  claims  fel¬ 
lowship  with.  He  doesn’t  tell  Jews 
they  can  best  contribute  to  a  pluralis¬ 
tic  society  by  hiding  their  distinctive 
Jewish  concerns,  even  if  these  con¬ 
cerns  are  shared  by  many  non-Jews. 
Jews  don’t  think  they  contribute  by 
acting  “non- Jewish.” 

Worst  of  all,  the  Governor,  who  is 
proud  to  be  the  son  of  an  immigrant, 
attacks  New  York's  Archbishop  in  the 
accents  of  19th-century  anti-Catholic 
nativism.  Would  any  truly  loyal 
Catholic  publicly  accuse  a  Catholic 
prelate  of  “insisting  that  everybody 
believe  what  we  believe”?  Governor 
Cuomo’s  invocation  of  old  fears  and 
prejudices  against  his  own  church  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unfilial. 

Other  groups  may  live  out  plural¬ 
ism  by  asserting  their  diverse  special 
concerns.  But  Catholics,  in  the 
Cuomo  version  of  their  faith,  must 
serve  pluralism  by  suppressing  the 
very  things  that  make  them  meaning¬ 
fully  Catholic. 

On  Thursday,  the  nation’s  bishops 
spoke:  The  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  rejected  the  view  offered 
by  Governor  Cuomo,  Geraldine  A 
Ferraro  and  others  that  one's  “per¬ 
sonal"  view  of  abortion  is  irrelevant 
to  public  policy.  For  Catholics,  that 
should  suffice.  □ 


Felix  G.  Robatyn,  the  well-known 
New  York  investment  banker, 
observed  in  The  Wall  Street 
jJoumal  on  May  18  that  the  private 
sector  was  “turning  the  financial 
markets  into  a  huge  casino.” 

The  speculation  craze,  he  wrote, 
had  even  changed  the  vocabulary  of 
business:  junk  bonds,  two-tier  tender 
offers,  Pac-Man  and  poison-pill  de¬ 
fenses,  crown-jewel  options,  green¬ 
mail,  golden  parachutes.  And  he 
caustically  described  the  process  of 
“leveraged  buy-outs”  as  follows: 

“A  public  company  with,  say,  $100 
million  of  debt  and  $900  million  of  eq¬ 
uity  is  turned  into  a  private  company 
with  $900  million  of  debt  and  $100  mil¬ 
lion  of  capital . . .  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  our  national  investment  ob¬ 
jectives  ought  to  be.” 

Yet,  Mr.  Robatyn  suggested  that 
perhaps  $10  billion  in  leveraged  buy¬ 
outs  already  had  taken  place.  And  his 
is  only  one  voice  suggesting  that  U.S. 
corporations  are  engaged  too  much  in 
nonproductive  speculation  and  not 
enough  in  job-producing  new  enter¬ 
prises. 

That's  not  just  irresponsibility,  in 
the  opinion  of  Frederick  C.  Thayer  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
argues  that  the  world  economy  is 
“glutted  with  industrial  capacity”  so 
that  too  many  sellers  chase  the  same 
buyers  and  business  leaders  lack 
promising  markets  in  which  to  invest. 
The  speculative  spree  noted  by  Mr. 
Rohatyn  is  one  rekilt. 

Mr.  Thayer  sees  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  as  a  consequence  of  similar 
overexpansion  and  glutted' markets; 
it  was  relieved  in  the  United  States, 
in  his  view,  not  by  the  minor  deficit 
spending  of  the  New  Deal  but  by  the 
major  deficit  spending  of  World  War 
II,  which  also  destroyed  European 
and  Japanese  industrial  capacity. 
Given  that  circumstance,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy,  fueled  by  wartime 
Federal  deficits  that  rose  above  25- 
percent  of  gross  national  product 
(compared  with  5  percent  today), 
roared  out  of  the  war  into  decades  of 
stable  growth. 

Now  overcapacity  again  drags 
down  the  world  economy,  so  that  cor¬ 
porate  investment  in  new  plants  only 


Breaks  for 
business 
resulted  in 
speculation, 
not  growth 


adds  to  unneeded  capacity.  But  the 
conventional  wisdom,  echoed  even  by 
Walter  Mondale,  is  that  taxes  have  to 
be  raised  to  cut  the  deficit,  reduce 
Government  borrowing  and  make 
more  credit  available  to  the  corpo¬ 
rate  sector. 

Mr.  Thayer  and  the  liberal  econo¬ 
mist  Stanley  K.  Sheinbaum,  among 
others,  reject  the  idea  of  a  “capital 
shortage”  preventing  corporate  in¬ 
vestment  and  causing  the  United 
States  to  fall  behind  in  economic 
development.  “The  hundreds  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  loans  to  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Zaire  and  Poland,  and  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  used 
for  mergers  and  acquisitions  . . . 
should  make  it  clear  that  there  has 
always  been  sufficient  capital,”  Mr. 
Sheinbaum  argues. 

Yet,  he  contends,  the  nation’s  re¬ 
cent  "mind-set”  has  been  “to  redis¬ 
tribute  income  regressive! y ...  or  to 
provide  tax  incentives  or  subsidy  to 
the  corporate  sector”  in  order  “to 
provide  the  capital  to  become  com¬ 
petitive  once  again.”  That  was  the 
rationale  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts; 
and  almost  half  the  Federal  deficit 
today  results  from  tax  breaks  for 
business. 

This  “mind-set”  holds  that  if  the 
private  sector  is  encouraged  to  invest 
in  new  plant  and  equipment,  it  will 
provide  employment  and  create  mar¬ 
kets.  But  what  industry  more  often 
does,  Mr.  Sheinbaum  says,  is  “buy 
T-bills  and  /or  existing  firms,”  a  con¬ 
siderably  less  risky — and  productive 
—  investment  policy. 

Mr.  Sheinbaum  advocates  instead 
putting  "purchasing  power  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  spend  it  on 
electric  irons,  typewriters,  clothing, 
food,  heat”  and  the  like.  That,  he 
argues,  will  create  demand  and  mar¬ 
kets  to  which  business  will  respond; 
“the  combination  of  increased  con¬ 
sumption  plus  the  resulting  increase 
in  productive  investment  will  cause 
the  economy  to  boom.” 

These  arguments  sharply  raise  the 
question.  Why  increase  taxes  (tak¬ 
ing  purchasing  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  potential  consumers)  in  or¬ 
der  to  reduce  the  deficit  (again  tak¬ 
ing  interest,  wage  and  profit  income 
away  from  many  Americans)  so  that 
the  corporate  sector  will  be  able  to 
borrow  more  money,  when  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  so  strong  that  much  of  the 
money  it  already  borrows  is  used  for 
mergers,  takeovers  and  Treasury 
bills? 

Maybe,  as  will  be  discussed  in  an¬ 
other  article,  the  corporate  sector 
ought  to  be  “crowded  out"  of  the 
credit  markets  for  a  while,  as  the 
Government  makes  long-term  pro¬ 
ductive  investments  and  expands 
purchasing  power  and  markets, 
through  deficit  spending. ,  □ 
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Burton’s  Last  Role:  A  Supportive  F ather  Arts& 

By  ROBERT  CUSHKAN  I 
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By  ROBERT  CUSHMAN 

London 
hen  Richard  Bunon 
died  suddenly  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  Geneva,  he  had 
just  finished  filming 
scenes  in  London  for 
what  turns  out  to  be  his  last  role  —  a 
pivotal,  though  not  a  dominating  pan 
in  "Ellis  Island,’’  a  CBS-TV  mini- 
series  that  will  be  shown  sometime 
next  season  and  in  which  the  actor  ap¬ 
pears  with  his  26-year-old  daughter, 
Kate  Bunon.  Earlier  last  month,  Mr. 
Burton  and  his  daughter  had  been  in¬ 
terviewed  about  the  experience  of 
their  working  together, 

Mr.  Burton,  displaying  paternal 
pride,  had  confessed  in  his  dressing- 
room  trailer  at  the  Shepperton  Studio, 
“On  the  first  day  of  acting  with  Kate. 
1  was  so  nervous  I  cracked  up.  When  I 
looked  at  her  face,  it  was  so  similar, 
the  bone-work  was  so  like  mine,  it 
was  frightening.  It  took  us  half  an 
hour  to  get  over  that.  And  then  she 
just  sailed  through  the  scene.  like  a 
beautiful  yacht.” 

Miss  Bunon  had  observed  that  it 
was  her  belief  she  had  inherited  her 
father's  “sensibilities”  about  acting, 
which  she  summarized,  in  a  phrase 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  endorsed, 
as  “not  taking  it  too  seriously  but  still 
working  very  hard." 

In  a  phone  conversation  shortly 
after  her  father's  death,  Miss  Burton 
said,  "He  was  incredibly  supportive 
without  being  vacs].  He  let  me  do  my 
own  thing.  He  said,  ‘I  think  you're  a 
wonderful  actress  on  your  own  and 
you  don’t  need  any  help  from  me.’  " 

She  did  cite  one  instance  when  her 
father  had  cautioned  against  her 
tendency  to  overact  toward  die  end  of 
what  had  been  3  tiring  day  before  the 
cameras.  "Don't  be  too  theatrical," 
he  had  said,  “use  your  fatigue." 

The  actress  also  recalled  how  her 
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Two  Esparza /CBS 


Kate  Burton  kisses  Richard  Burton,  who  plays  her  father,  in  “Ellis  Island,”  a 
forthcoming  television  miniseries.  _ 


father  had  summed  up  the  characters 
they  were  each  portraying  in  "EUis 
Island."  "You’re  playing  a  person 
with  no  humor  and  I’m  playing  a 
pompous  ass,"  he  had  said,  hoping 
that  they  might  be  cast  mane  sympa¬ 
thetically  “next  time,  perhaps.” 

Such  irreverence  was,  of  course, 
typical  of  Mr.  Burton.  “1  have  never 
played  a  small  part  before,  ”  the  actor 
had  commented  further.  "A  day  off 


bewilders  me.  What  con  they  be  doing 
without  me?” 

But  although  Mr.  Burton’s  role  is 
small,  it  is  not  simply  one  of  those 
guest-star  cameos ;  the  character 
keeps  turning  up.  “I’m  here,  there 
and  everywhere,"  he  had  stressed. 

Ellis  Island,  of  course,  long  served 
as  the  point  of  entry — or  of  dismissal 
—  for  would-be  immigrants  U>  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  script  for  the  seven-hour 
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r  Zubin  Mehta  Plans 
ome  to  India  Again 


By  HAROLD  C.  SCHONBERG 

Some  years  ago  Zubin  Mehta  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  never  conduct  any  orchestras 
in  India  or  Russia,  countries  hostile  to  Israel. 
Now  he  is  taking  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on 
a  tour  of  the  Far  test,  partly  sponsored  by  Citi 
bank,  N.A.,  that  will  begin  ir.  Tokyo  on  Aug.  15  and  culmi¬ 
nate  with  five  concerts  in  Deihi,  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 

ending  Sept.  19.  .  _ _ 

Inconsistency?  Change  cf  heart?  Mr.  Mehta  has  been 
known  to  say  things  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  and  then  re¬ 
tract  them.  When  he  was  music  director  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Philharmonic  he  had  some  nasty  words  to  say  about 
the  musicians  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  in  effect 
charging  them  with  being  a  spoiled  bunch  of  prima  don¬ 
nas,  nowhere  near  as  good  a  group  as  his.  Hs  would  not 
marry  the  Philharmonic  if  it  was  the  last  orchestra  on 
earth.  Some  years  later  he  steed  before  them,  an  invited 
guest.  He  apologized  handsomely  —  handsomely  enough 

to  become  its  leader  not 
long  after  that. 

m gessragrr?: —  The  other  week  Mr. 

Mehta,  spoke  about 
•  %  India,  Israel,  music  and 

politics.  He  was  sporting 
*  a  grey-flecked  beard. 

fi  When  he  had  to  cancel  a 

series  of  concerts  last 
^  season  because  of  a  ten- 

JW**  nis  elbow,  his  right  arm 

■  was  in  a  cast  and  he  could 

not  shave.  So  he  let  his 
■  beard  grow.  His  mother 

does  not  like  him  thus. 
"She  won’t  talk  to  me,” 

He  was  excited  about 
the  trip.  It  is  not  the  first 
H.  ^me  conduct- 

Mehta  left  when  he  was  18 
to  study  in  Vienna.  It  was 
not  until  1967  that  he  re- 
turned,  as  conductor  of 
te  touring  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  Since  then 
“His  roots  in  Indian  he  has  visited  India  sev- 

culture  run  deep.”  “»*  0n»  “»  ^ 

He  popped  ofT  about 
India  in  1978,  over  dis¬ 
agreements  between  him  and  the  Indian  government 
about  a  tour  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is 
lifetime  conductor.  At  that  time  he  angrily  said  that  he 
would  never  conduct  in  India  until  it  recognized  Israel. 
Now  he  has  calmed  down  a  bit. 

“!  can’t  hold  the  New  York  Philharmonic  responsible 
for  my  statements,"  be  said.  "And  when  it  came  down  to 
it,  I  could  not  conceive  of  an  Asiatic  tour  without  going  to 
my  own  country." 

His  roots  in  Indian  life  and  culture  run  deep.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  forthcoming  visit  as  "more  nationalistic  them 
religious  hough  I  am  religious.  My  temples  are  only  in 
India.  Wfc-.  n 1  am  in  India  I  go  to  the  religious  ceremonies. 
I  am  a  Parses,  and  we  are  brought  up  to  practice  the  sym¬ 
bols.  Our  rei’gion  goes  back  to  Zoroaster  4,000  years  ago. 
He  taught  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  it 
became  the  religion  of  the  Persian  empire.  1  love  India, 
and  it  is  important  for  my  spirit  to  go  back.  I  feel  I  belong 
so  much.  When  I  land  in  Bombay  it’s  like  I  never  left.  I 
never  even  changed  my  passport,  though  I  could  have  be-  • 
come  a  Swiss  citizen  some  years  ago.  Today  there  are 
about  only  90,000  Parsees  in  the  world.  We  are  dwin¬ 
dling.” 

Aside  from  his  spiritual  involvemnt,  there  is  another 
reason  why  Mr.  Mehta  is  anxious  to  conduct  in  India.  He 
wants  to  bring  Western  music  there.  India,  unlike  Japan 
or  even  the  resurgent  China,  is  not  a  country  that  has  not 
shown  much  interest  in  Western  classical  music.  It  has 
few  orchestras  and  has  not  produced  instrumentalists  or 
singers  who  figure  in  the  international  scene.  But  of  one 
thing  Mr.  Mehta  is  positive,  and  that  is  the  response  of  the 
Indian  public  to  the  music  he  is  going  to  bring.  He  believes 
that  Indians  will  respond  to  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Bach  and 
the  other  composers  he  will  be  conducting.  "There’s  a 
public,  that’s  for  sure,"  he  said. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Mehta  has  been  much  more 
allied  professionally  to  Israel  than  to  his  native  country. 
The  lifetime  conductor  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  he 
spends  several  month  each  year  there  and  is  constantly 
taking  the  orchestra  on  tour  (only  last  month  to  Austral¬ 


ia).  He  finds  in  Israel  a  people  whose  beliefs  are  close  to 
those  he  learned  as  a  Parsee. 

"I  first  visited  Israel  in  1961,  and  I  felt  so  much  at 
heme,"  he  said.  "It  even  looked  like  home.  The  people  re¬ 
minded  me  of  my  own  people.  They  are  like  Parsees. 
They,  like  us,  have  kept  a  racial  identity.  Israel  Is  my 
country,  almost.  I  am  so  much  a  native  there  that  I  can  be 
very  critical.  When  I  disagree  with  Israeli  politics  I  argue 
with  the  Israelis."  He  has  picked  up  some  Hebrew  in  his 
years  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  but  mostly  he  talks 
Yiddish  there,  with  complete  fluency. 

Last  year  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Mehta’ scontract 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  had  been  extended  to 
1990.  As  of  today  he  has  been  with  the  orchestra  lor  seven 
years.  He  has  not  been  receiving  a  uniformly  favorable 
press.  It  should  be  hastily  added  that  few  Philharmonic 
conductors  in  recent  decades  have  received  a  favorable 
New  York  press.  Mr.  Mehta’s  predecessor,  Pierre  Boulez, 
had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Before  Boulez,  Leonard  Bernstein 
was  the  favorite  whipping  boy  of  the  New  York  critics, 
who  felt  that  the  Bernstein  ego  was  getting  in  the  way  of 
his  music.  And  so  back  to  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  and,  in  the 
1930’s,  John  Barbirolli. 

Nobody,  in  or  out  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  dis¬ 
putes  Mr.  Mehta’s  professionalism.  But  in  many  critical 
circles  there  is  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Mehta  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  color  and  effect  than  with  substance;  that  he 
can  be  inconsistent;  that  his  strength  is  mainly  in  the  big 
Romantic  showpieces  rather  than  in  Beethoven  and  his 
predecessors. 

Nor  have  the  Philharmonic  players  wholeheartedly 
accepted  him.  They  like  him  well  enough  as  a  person. 
They  admire  his  clear  beat  and  general  technique.  He 
does  have  his  supporters  in  the  orchestra.  But  there  are 
also  those  who  feel  that  he  is  not  particularly  inspiring 
musically.  Of  course,  it  can  also  be  said  that  the  Philhar¬ 
monic,  like  any  major  orchestra,  contains  some  30  or  40 
players  who  think  they  can  do  as  well  or  better  on  the 
podium  than  any  of  the  maestros  who  address  them.  Top 
orchestra  musicians  can  be  very  critical  of  their  conduc¬ 
tors.  And  the  New  York  Philharmonic  is,  for  better  or 
worse,  generally  conceded  to  be  an  unparalleled  bunch  of 
prima  donnas  who  individually  are  brilliant  players  but 
collectively  are  a  pain  in  the  baton. 

On  the  other  hand,  musical  administrators  in  New 
York  look  on  Mr.  Mehta  with  a  great  deal  of  respect.  “1 
know  that  some  think  him  a  rather  superficial  musician,” 
says  one  respected  figure  who  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous.  "But  the  man  is  a  real  pro.  And  he  is  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  orchestra.  Other  conductors  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  interested  only  in  their  own  ca¬ 
reers.  Mehta  is  committed.  He  has  the  ears  of  his  players; 
he  personally  attends  all  auditions  when  there  is  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  orchestra ;  he  works  well  with  management. 
He  is  a  good  man  for  the  orchestra.” 

Mr.  Mehta  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  criticism.  He  in¬ 
sists  that  honest  criticism  never  bothers  him.  What  he  1 
does  not  like  is  snobbishness  in  criticism.  He  thinks  that  | 
too  many  critics  today  are  too  anxious  to  parade  their 
knowledge,  and  he  has  little  respect  tor  those  of  that  type. 
Not  long  ago  he  conducted  a  contemporary  piece  of  music 
that  he  thought  was  sheer  junk,  and  could  not  understand 
one  critic  who  wen:  to  three  performances  of  the  work, 
wrote  voluminously  about  it  and  never  mentioned  the 
other  pieces  on  the  program.  That,  he  says.  Is  just  bad 
journalism. 

He  knows,  with  mingled  irritation  and  amusement, 
that  many  regard  him  as  a  glamor-boy  conductor,  and  for 
the  life  of  him  he  cannot  figure  out  why.  He  considers  him¬ 
self  a  serious  musician  who  has  mastered  his  scores.  He 
has  very  few  platform  mannerisms  —  certainly  nothing 
along  the  podium  acrobatics  of  a  Leonard  Bernstein.  He 
always  comes  out  soberly,  does  his  stint,  takes  his  bows 
and  retires.  He  does  not  try  to  get  into  the  news,  though 
there  was  the  picture  of  him  semi-nude,  standing  on  his 
head  against  the  wall  in  a  yoga  position.  It  made  an  awful 
lot  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

"I  am  an  Indian,  so  I  do  yoga,"  he  said,  dismissing 
the  subject.  "I  spent  16  years  in  Los  Angeles  building  up 
what  I  thought  was  a  pretty  good  orchestra.  I  was  too  busy 
to  be  a  glamor  boy.  But  there  were  those  reports  about 
me,  and  those  stories  about  the  orchestra  calling  me 
’Zubi,  baby.’  Nobody  ever  called  me  ‘Zubi,  baby,’  and  the 
writer  who  first  used  the  expression  later  admitted  to  me 
that  he  had  made  it  up.  I  don’t  have  the  time  to  be  a 
glamor  boy.  I  give  five  months  a  year  to  the  Philharmon¬ 
ic,  three  months  to  Israel,  do  at  least  one  new  opera  pro¬ 
duction  a  year  [Ik  had  just  returned  from  a  series  of 
"Aida"  performances  at  Covent  Garden,  in  a  new  produc¬ 
tion  by  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle],  and  take  a  month  off.  In 
1987  I  will  have  a  sabbatical  for  the  calendar  year,  and 
will  conduct  the  Philharmonic  only  on  an  American  tour. 
Perhaps  I  can  do  more  opera  that  year.  1  love  to  conduct 
opera." 


mini-series  was  adapted  by  Fred 
Mustard  Stewart  from  his  best-sell¬ 
ing  novel  of  the  same  name,  which  re¬ 
counts  the  fortunes  of  four  Europeans 
who  arrive,  steerage,  in  the  New 
York  of  1907.  The  sizable  cast  of  the 
television  dramatization  also  in¬ 
cludes  Faye  Dunaway,  Claire  Bloom, 
Peter  Riegert,  Ann  Jiliian,  Melba 
Moore,  Milo  O’Shea  and  Ben  Vereen. 

Mr.  Burton,  however,  had  not  been 
cast  as  one  of  the  scenario's  immi¬ 
grants;  be  portrayed  a  rich  and  ruth¬ 
less  United  States  Senator  who 
marries  a  successful  actress,  also  not 
an  immigrant  (played  by  Miss  Dun¬ 
away).  The  Senator  has  a  daughter 
(Miss  Burton);  both  fictional  wife 
and  daughter  become  romantically 
involved  with  an  Italian  immigrant, 
Marco  Santo relli  (Greg  Martyn). 

Mr.  Burton  and  his  daughter  Kate 
(by  his  first  wife,  Sybil  Williams) 
first  acted  together  last  year  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland”  on  American 
public  television:  she  in  the  title  role, 
be  as  the  White  Knight.  It  was  a  rare 
television  appearance  for  him.  This 
spring,  Mr.  Burton  was  in  England, 
filming  "1984,"  in  which  be  played 
the  interrogator  O’Brien,  when  Kate 
telephoned  him  about  "Ellis  Island.” 

“She  said,"  tfaeacurhad  recalled. 


“she  was  playing  a  leading  role  in  this 
TV  thing  and  that  they  were  going  to 
ask  me  to  play  her  dad.  ”  Miss  Burton 
had,  in  fact,  been  the  first  performer 
to  be  cast  for  the  project.  When,  three 
weeks  later,  CBS  told  her  that  “we’ve 
cast  your  dad,"  her  initial  reaction 
was  "wary.”  Her  next  was  that  it 
would  be  great  to  work,  together  — 
"While  we’re  both  young.” 

Many  years  ago.  Mr.  Burton  did  a 
John  Osborne  piece  (“A  Subject  of 
Scandal  and  Concern”)  for  the  BBC; 
in  1952,  he  made  his  American  video 
debut  as  Mat  Burke  in  a  live  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s  "Anna 
Christie."  June  Havoc  played  Anna; 
at  one  point.  Miss  Havoc  missed  an 
entrance  cue.  Left  alone  on  camera, 
Mr.  Burton  decided  to  fill  the  time  by 
smashing  a  chair.  Tbe  staging  called 
for  him  to  do  just  that  later  in  the  play 
anyway,  and  the  prop  master  bad 
-  provided  an  especially  smashable 
chair.  At  this  junction,  however,  the 
actor  picked  up  tbe  wrong  one.  and 
viewers  coast-to-coast  were  created 
to  the  sight  of  an  anguished  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  trying  to  cover  by  struggling  with 
an  unbreakable  prop. 

A  different  kind  of  trouble  befell  his 
more  memorable  television  role  as 
Winston  Churchill  in  the  1974  drama¬ 
tization  of  Churchill's  war  memoirs, 
"The  Gathering  Storm."  Prior  to  the 
airdate,  Mr.  Burton  had  written  an 
article  for  the  Arts  and  Leisure  sec¬ 
tion  of  The  New  York  Times  on  what 
the  experience  had  taught  him.  “I 
realized  afresh,”  he  wrote  in  part, 
"that  I  hate  Churchill  and  ail  his 
kind. . . .  They  have  stalked  down  the 
corridors  of  aidless  power  all  through 
history.”  He  accused  Churchill  of 
desiring  the  genocide  through  blitz¬ 
krieg  of  the  German  people  and  ex¬ 
pressed  special  scorn  for  his  writing: 
"Churchill’s  use  and  misuse  of  the 
language  he  loved  so  much  and  his 
contortion  of  syntax  were  so  acute 
that  I  thought  I  was  going  to  go.  mad 
trying  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  he 
meant." 

Tbe  article  provoked  a  torrent  of 
letters  to  the  editor,  some  supportive 
but  most  bewildered  or  indignant. 
The  protestors  included  some  of  the 
program’s  own  production  team.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them.  Mr.  Burton  had 
given  every  sign  of  liking  the  man  be 
was  playing. 

It  is  possible  that  his  depiction  of 
Churchill  may  be  eclipsed  by  another 
forthcoming  television  portrayal: 
that  of  the  German  composer  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner  in  the  film  of  tbe  same 


name,  as  yet  seal  by  very  few  but  al¬ 
ready  famous  for  its  mne-hoor  length 
and  its  stellar  cast,  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  Laurence  Olivier,  John  Giel¬ 
gud  and  Ralph  Richardson. 

Miss  Burton’s  career  consists  so  far 
of  Yale  Drama  School,  a  couple  of 
productions  an  Broadway  (the  short¬ 
lived  musical  "Doonesbery,” 
"Present  Laughter"  with  George C 
Scent,  and  "Alice  in  Wonderland”) 
and  a  stab  at  Juliet  in  Riverside  Park. 
Her  father’s  career  encompassed 
more  than  40  films,  heady  all  of 
which  he  said  he  had  enjoyed  making, 
few  of  which  came  out  as  be  had 
hoped  they  would  when  he  read  the 
scripts,  and  only  seven  of  which  he 
admitted  to  having  seen  —  at  com¬ 
mand  performances,  from  which  be 
could  not  very  well  have  absented 
-  himself.  ...  . .  ,• 

Of  those  few,  be  bad  noted  time  the 
19®  “Staircase,”  is  which  he  and  Sex 
Harrison  played  a  homosexual  cou¬ 
ple,  to  be  the  only  one  be  liked  water¬ 
ing  (“I  thought  I  was  good  fort he 
first  time"),  though  00  second, 
thought  be  had  also  died  "Where 
Eagles  Dare,”  which,  somehow,  he 
had  seen  twice:  “That  was  fan,”  Be  1 
hadn’t  mentioned  another  war  adven-- 
ture,  ’The  Wild  Geese,"  although, be 
was  about  to  embark  on  a  sequel  to  it 
in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  his  numerals  filrwa, 
there  were,  surprisingly;  W  plays; . 
surprisingly,  since  Mr.  Burton  had 
tbe  reputation,  especially  in  Britain, 
of  being  the  Ibeaterisgreat  tost  actor. 
Still,  be  said,  "I  am  not  as  at  home  on  . 
film  as  on  the  stage.” 

Throughout  the  mterviewlast 
month.  Mr.  Burton  had  m«otfac«d  the  :• 
name  "Elizabeth"  warmly  and  cast*, 
ally.  His  most  recent,  professional 
reunion  with  Elizabeth  Taylor  had  oc¬ 
curred  last  year  m  a  revival  of  NoiS 
Coward’s  "Private  Lives,"  which 
was  greeted  by  unanimously  dismis¬ 
sive  reviews  and  invariably  tuB 
bouses.  It  was  the  latter  to  which  Mr.  > 
Burton  had  first  pointed  when  defend¬ 
ing  tb£  production.  He  added  that  he' 
did  {wove,  to  Ms  own  satisfaction  as 
w efl  as  to  his  own  surprise,  that  he 
could  play  Coward. 

“I’d  thought  that  lightness  of  touch 
alien  to  me,"  he  said.  “I  got  laughs  in 
the  right  places.”  Nonetheless.  he  ad¬ 
mitted  to  "doubtecakes  Nba  would.  . 
never  have  done.”  Of  Mbs  Taylor, ' 
whose  performance  was  tbe  more 
critically  abused  of  tbe  two,;  he  gal-  7 
lantly  said,  “Elizabeth  is  a -genuine  • 
down.”  .  ,  r--.  - 


However  you 

pronounce  our  name,  *■£«"“  ^  lc?raiEg  to  p^ou 

we’re  the  Bank  to  talk  to.  ^ ranee 

really  talk  to.  Over  62  years  experiences  integrated 
into  our  customized  approach  to  hanking 
Thai’s  why  we’re  the  bank  that  grants  more  loans 
than  any  other  bank  in  Israel.  ■ 

And  that’s  somethingto  talk  about.  — 
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A<tinu  prisoners 
SSSSLW  police  station  rubble 

/-'nimifen/Am  .  *  UUM1V 


flg^ras 

^^^SnLanka  devastated  by  a 


Mugabe  tightens 
grip  on  Zimbabwe 


Bonn  plays  down  Honecker  visit 


UK  miners  accused 


^^rjBK-bafXib  exploded  on  Saturday 

*5?.  Mmnnakatn  police  sta- 
'£%£!£.  Ifft  b!omcirK  outside  Jaffna 
■  Tamil  Prisoners 

began  August  4. 
«**  reliable  Wees 
N  .^^Ppsoncis,  whose  number 

*-,S?  ^iS^LimiSdiately*  we« 

.  Wt.  b^md  wten  pobce  evacuated 
«?"  ®»  Saturday.  The  station 
j  .,  was.  .attacked  twice  by  rebels  last 
.  *mcciCk  - 

?■  ■*"!  not  to  be 

‘  safd  the  explosion  took 

*  restuers  attempted 

;.:  break  into  the  police  post. 

saidabour 500 tivflian  volun- 
.  FlfiCB  foimd  four  bodies  in  the  debris 
;  ^Saturday  and  IS  more  yesterday 
’  -The  search  for  victims  continued 
yesterday. 

.  .  The  United  News  of  India,  quor- 
;.  mg  eye-witnesses,  reported  that 
some,  of  the  bodies  had  their  hands 


SSt^4ai?eir  badcs  and  mouths 
Jhe  report  could  not  be 
confirmed  immediately. 

p» "press  statement,  the  Defence 
confirmed  the  blast  but  said 
the  bomb  was  planted  by  “texror- 

r  tmt*1  *^at  ** P*1*0**  were  killed. 

UNI  said  no  security'  or"  police 
personnel  had  readied  the  police 
station  to  investigate  the  explosion. 

The  ministry's  statement  also  con¬ 
firmed  a  reported  rebel  attack  on 
soldiers  on  a  highway  near  Jaffna, 
capital  of  the  Ja£fa&  province  where 
Tamil  separatist-  guerrillas  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  an  independent  nation  to  be 
called  Eelam 

It  said  six  members  of  the  security 
forces  were  killed  and  a  few  others 
were  injured.  The  statement  did  not 
give  further  details. ' 


Unofficial  but  reliable  sources 
said  five  soldiers  were  killed  outright 
and  three  died  at  a  hospital. 

They  said  separatists  planted  a 
bomb  in  an  old  van  parked  by  the 
roadside  and  exploded  it  by  remote 
control  to  ambush  a  military  convoy 
on  the  highway- near  the  village  of 
MuJankavil,  63  kilometres  south  of 


Brazil’s  ruling  party  picks 


candidate  in  first  open  race 


BRASILIA,  Brazil  (AP).  -  Paulo 
'  Safim  Maluf,  the  son  of  a  Lebanese 
^immigrant,  won  the  government 
■  party's  presidential  nomination  on 
-  Saturday  night  at  the  first  disputed 
political  convention  in  two  decades 
..of  military  rule. 

•4(1  “The  biggest  victory  is  for  our 
.  leader  .-.President  Joao  Figueiredo,” 
because  the  convention  completed  - 
-  ?his  promise  to  turn  this  nation  into 
,a  democracy,"  Maluf  said  during  his , 
acceptance  speech.  -  ; 

Maluf  received  493  votes,  and  ids 
opponent.  Interior  Minister  Mario 
Andreazza,  got  350  after  the  day- 


governor  has  been  praised  and  criti¬ 
cized  for  what  has  been  viewed  as  a 
single-minded  ambition. 

Maluf,  Independently  wealthy 


ness,  has  attracted  friends-  and  foes 
with  his  free  flow  of  cash,  presents 
»nd  brash  manner  that  has  taken  him 
to  pubfic 'ribbon  cuttings  and  inau¬ 
gurations  all  over  Brazil. 

“Some  people  love  him,  others 
hate  Mm;  tone  one  is  neutral  about 
Paulo :  Maluf,’* .  said  a  political 
.analyst.-  • 

-  The  candidate  has  not  confined 
hinjs^  tef  Brazil.  While  in  public 


long  balloting  was  hand  counted  in  office  he  has  travelled  to  Europe, 


the  packed  convention  halL 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  vic¬ 
tor  will  compete  for  the  presidency 
on  January  15  against  opposition 
party  candidate  Tancredo  Nietos, 
whose  Brazilian  Democratic  Move¬ 
ment  Party  formalized  bis unchal¬ 
lenged  bid  yesterday.  As  electoral 
college  will  make  the  decision  about 
who  succeeds  Figueiredo. 

Maluf,  frequently  iatenipted  by 
applause  and  chants,  said  be  would 
light  against  hunger,  poverty -and 
illness  in  Latin  America's  largest 
country. 

The  52~y«rr~old  federal  congress- 
nun  and  former  ’S*q  Patfkr«ato 


Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Canada, 
Central  America  and  the  U.S., 
where  he  was  received  by  Secretary 
ofState  George  Shultz. 

Tancredo  has  long  been  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  “direct  elections  now." 
Maluf,  in  his  acceptance  speech  on 
Saturday,  proposed  direct  balloting 
but  did  not  say  when.  . 

.  Neves  recently  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  group  of  about  60  govern¬ 
ment  party  dissidents,  who  arc  led  by 
Vice-President  Anxeliano  Chaves. 
The  group,  known  as  the  Liberal 
Front,  could  override  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  35-seat  majority  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  college  if  they  remain  united. 


Anti-Marcos  march  stopped 


by  tear  gas  in  Manila  centre 


MANILA  (AP).  -Hundreds  of  riot 
policemen  unneiT  with  tear  gas, 
firehoses,  clubs  and  gnns  attacked 
2,000  people  szttzrig  in  a  Manila 
’  street  yesterday  after  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  mardung  to  a  planned 
anti-government  rally  .  - 
The  marchers  were  protesting 
against  the  19-year-old  mfo  presi¬ 
dent^ Ferdinand  Marcos  mid  foe  yio- 
teit  repression  of  previous  demon¬ 
strations.  •  •  ,  "  ":- 

Sixteen  persons  were  taken  away, 
in  a  .military  jeep  as  expiasfons  and 
several  shots  rang  bat.  General 
Ruben  Escarcha  said  they  would  be 
interrogated.  ;  .  .  .. 

Several  person,  including  two 
photographers,  were  injured.  Some 


were  hit  by  stones  thrown  by  foe 
demonstrators  who  held  back  police- 
men  for  several  seconds  before  tear 
gas  was  thrown. 

The  police  first  showered  the  sit¬ 
ting  protesters  for  several  minutes 
with  firehoses,  but  they  continued 
chanting  “Fascist,  Fascist"  as  their 
leaders  stood  with  aims  linked,  in 
front -of  the  crowd.  The  police  then 
charged,  pushing  the  leaders  back 
with  the  tips  of  truncheons  and  hit¬ 
ting  several  of  the  string  demonstra¬ 
tors. 

Some  protesters  retaliated  by 
throwing  stemes  from,  a  construction 
site,  holding  back  the  police  before 
the  s&eets  were  cleared  by  exploding 
tear  gas  cannisters. 


Sikh  religious  split  signals 


renewed  crisis  for  Punjab 


NEW-  DELHI  (Reuter).  -  tafia's 
«kh  problem  beaded  for  a  new  ends 
yesterday  with  a  widening  split 
among'  religious  groups;  four  ex¬ 
tremists  lolled  in  police  dashes,  and 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  con¬ 
sidering  constitutional  changes  to 
keep  control  erf  Punjab  State.. 

Therift  {ead- 

ers  erupted  on  Saturday  taring  fo® 
biggest  gathering  of  Sikhs  in  their 
holy  city,  Amritsar,  since  the  army 
took  control  of  Punjab  two  months 


Ranged  against  tire  sect  are  the 
Sikh  religion’s  five  high  priests,  as 
well  as  a  group,  managing  all  Sikh 
temples  in  Punjab  and  the  main  Sikh 
political  party,  the  Akafi  Dal.  They 
oppose  repairs  until  the  army  with¬ 
drawn  from  foe  temple. 

The  high  priests  have  excommuni¬ 
cated  Nfirang  leader  Santa  Singh  and 
warned  that  people  attending  Satur¬ 
day’s  meeting  also  would  be  excom¬ 
municated. 


ago*  -  -  • 

Tbe  potice  said  75,000  people  lis¬ 
tened  to  speeches  that  signalled,  the 
shut  Of  a  battle  between  refigjous 
factions  backed  by  Gandhi  and  some 
traditional  religious  leaders  for  con- 
wblcrffoerefi^on:  -  - 

V  The  meeting  was  called  by  me 
Gandhi-backed  Nihang  sect  to  en¬ 
dorse  repairs  to  the  Sikh’s  holiest 
shrine,  foe  Golden  Temple,  tarn- 
aged  in  a  June  6  army  assault  to  flush 
out  fundamentalist  extremists. 

Among  foe  speakers  was  Gandhi  s 
vfinwtw  for  parliamentary  AHaxrs 
Bute  Singh,  a  Sikh,  who  said  evenr 
SWi  expected  that  foe  religious  lead¬ 
ers  responsible  for  aflowing ■ 
isfettv  use  Sikh  shnnes  as  hiding 
oboes  should  be  flogged. 


.  However,  in  a  challenge  to  foe 
high  priests,  the  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  “excommunicating"  Gur- 
charan  SinghTora,  head  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  management  group  which  the y 
held  responsible  for  giving  refuge  to 
extremist  leaders  like  Jarnafl  Singh 
Bhmdranmwale.  -  . 


Hundreds  of  troops  guarded  foe 
meeting  which  was  attended  by 
Sikhs  throughout  tafia.  It  set  off  a 
wave  of  religious  passion  and 
100.000  people  filed  through  the 
Golden  Temple,  foe  largest  number 
in  a  day  since  it  was  reopened  after 
the  army  assault.  - 
■While  Sikhs  converged  on  Amrit¬ 
sar  for  foe  meeting,  police  and 
troops  killed  four  extremists  in  two 
dashes  on  the  city’s  outskirts. 


Zvi  and  Tamara  Sand 

are  happv  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  son 

CHAN  AN  YAACOV  3RSr  pH 

on  Monday,  July  30, 19M  R. 

in  New  York,  U.5JL 

./  .  brother  to  Bayut  Rachel  . 


\  ■  r  .  .  LU  — -  r  - 

-  ,  r  v*  vfrs  zevulun  Ben-David  of  Jerusalem 

Grandson  o,  Mr.  **  -  'Manuej  sand  of  Td  Aviv 

L«»  «*•  andJl^rtl“  Bromberg  of  Tel  Avhr 
g*S»***?  Sand  of.M°n«™a  ^ 


HARARE.  Zimbabwe  (AP).  - 
Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe 
yesterday  strengthened  his  grip  on 
both  foe  government  and  the  ruling 
party  when  he  was  re-elected  un¬ 
opposed'  as  president  of  the  Zim¬ 
babwe  African  National  Union  (Pat¬ 
riotic  Front). 

-Mugabe's  success  was  seen  as  a 
victory  for  moderates  opposed  to 
radicals  who  wanted  political 
opposition  banned  immediately,  and 
western  diplomats  applauded 
Mugabe's  increased  authority, 
saying  he  has  good  relations  with 
their  countries. 

Mugabe.  60,  captured  foe  top 
political  post  in  the  land  two  days 
after  6,000  delegates  to  the  second 
party  congress  in  21  years  presented 
him  wifo  a  .blank  checque  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  one-party,  Mandst-Leninisi 
state  to  one  of  Africa's  few  western- 
style  democracies. 


Genscher:  Soviet  blast  won’t  halt  peace  bid  t  I  of  massive  violence 


Syrian  soldier  escapes, 
seeks  asylum  in  Turkey 


ISTANBUL  (AP).  -  A  young  Syrian 
soldier  has  escaped  to  Turkey  and 
sought  asylum  in  foe  southeastern 
province  of  Sanliurfa,  the  semi¬ 
official  Anatolia  News  Agency  re¬ 
ported  yesterday. 

Mohammed  Ebu  Zeyd  crossed 
foe  Turirisb-Syrian  border  Saturday 
evening,  turned  himself  in  to  secur¬ 
ity  forces  and  asked  for  political 
asylum,  Anatolia  said. 

The  agency  did  not  say  why  the 
Syrian  chose  to  seek  refuge  in  Tur¬ 
key  but  added  that  bis  case  was  being 
investigated  by  Turkish  authorities. 


BONN  (Reuter).  -  Foreign  Minister 
Hans- Dietrich  Genscher.  a  target  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  latest  verbal 
assault  on  foe  German  Federal  Re¬ 
public.  has  said  that  Bonn  would  riot 
be  deflected  from  its  goal  of  peace. 

Genscher.  speaking  on  West  Ber¬ 
lin  radio  Saturday  night,  responded 
to  an  attack  by  foe  official  Soviet 
news  agency  Tass  accusing  him  of 
protecting  “revanchists"  who  want 
to  reunite  Germany  within  its  1937 
.  borders. 

Genscher  refused  to  speculate  on 
foe  reasons  for  foe  Soviet  campaign 
against  “revanchism"  and  its  attacks 
on  the  thaw  in  relations  between 
East  and  West  Germany. 

"The  foreign  minister  speaks  for 
the  whole  government,  and  there  are 
no  differences  of  opinion  about  foe 
validity  of  foe  Warsaw  Treaty  (which 
ret  the  post-war  borders)."  he  said. 

Genscher  said  the  treaties  West 
Germany  signed  with  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany 
and  Poland  in  the  early  1970s  had 
contributed  to  stability’ in  Europe, 
and  the  Bonn  government  was  con¬ 
tinuing  this  policy  of  peace. 

His  words  were  .apparently  in¬ 
tended  to  end  speculation  whether 
East  German  leader  Erich  Honeck¬ 
er,  another  object  of  recent  anger 
from  Moscow,  would  pay  his  first 
visit  to  foe  GFR  as  planned  next 
month. 

Genscher  has  said  he  expects  foe 
visit  to  go  ahead  but  called  for  si¬ 
lence  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  radio 
interview  he  was  not  questioned  ab¬ 
out  it. 

The  Soviet  press  over  the 


weekend  renewed  its  attacks  on  clos¬ 
er  links  between  East  Berlin  and 
Bonn  in  what  western  diplomats  saw 
as  a  move  to  increase  pressure  on 
Honecker  to  moderate  his  deiente 
policies. 


“This  appears  to  be  a  new  warning 
to  Honecker  of  foe  Kremlin's  irrita¬ 
tion  with  his  failure  to  respond  to 
past  attacks.  It  looks  as  if  Moscow  is 
building  up  pressure  on  him  to 
change  course."  one  diplomat  said. 

.  A  leading  Moscow  daily  directly 
attacked  last  month's  credit  deal 
between  East  and  West  Germany. 
saying  that  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
himself  had  made  clear  that  Bonn 
had  gained  "political  returns"  from 
East  Berlin  in  return  for  cash. 


taries  in  the  state-run  press  there 
have  quietly  defended  Honecker’s 
view  that  the  two  German  states 
have  a  duty  to  preserve  detente  in 
Central  Europe. 

Foreign  embassy  analysts  in  Mos¬ 
cow  said  on  Saturday  that  the  new 
attack  on  last  month's  East-West 
German  credit  arrangement  again 
implied  direct  criticism  of  Honecker 
for  accepting  Bonn's  terms. 

The  same  day.  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper  Neues  Deutschland 
published  a  top-level  defence  of  dia¬ 
logue  wifo  the  West. 


LONDON  (AP).  -  Home  Secretary 

t  BAn  Driftan  fflinfifS.  I63u* 


The  Communist  Party  daily  Prav- 
da  last  month  carried  two  strong 
attacks  on  Honecker's  commitment 
to  improving  East-West  relations. 
Diplomats  believed  that  one  Soviet 
aim  appeared  to  be  to  force  Honeck¬ 
er  to  call  off  foe  visit. 

East  Berlin  has  so  far  shrugged  off 
.foe  Soviet  onslaught  and  commen- 


Herberr  Haeber,  East  Germany’s 
senior  expert  on  relations  wifo  West 
Germany,  was  quoted  by  foe  news¬ 
paper  as  calling  for  a  return  to 
“peaceful  economic  and  political  re¬ 
lations  through... dialogue." 

“It  must  be  foe  aim  of  every 
sensible  policy  to  stop.,  .rearmament 
and  oppose  confrontation  and  turn 
the  wheel  back  towards  disarma¬ 
ment  and  detente,"  said  Haeber,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party's 
ruling  Politburo. 


Leon  Brittan  accused  miners,  lead¬ 
ers  Saturday  night  of  allowing  vio¬ 
lence  on  a  massive  scale  in  the  22- 
week-old  coal  strike  and  running 
away  from  a  national  strike  ballot 
“as  if  it  were  a  contagiouns  disease. 

Arthur  ScargiU.  the  militant  left- 
wing  leader  of  the  183.000  member 
National  Union  of  Mineworkeis, 
again  blamed  Prime  Minister  Mar- 
gret  Thatcher's  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment  and  police  for  the  violence. 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  condemn 
the  magnificent  young  men  and 
women  who  have  been  on  our  picket 
lines  and  whose  only  crime  is  to  fight 
for  the  righ1  to  work."  ScargiU  told  a 
rally  of  miners'  wives  in  London. 

In  one  of  the  governments's  most 
scathing  attacks  on  the  miners'  lead¬ 
ers.  Brittan  told  a  meeting  in 
Arbroath.  Scotland,  that  they  bad 
abandoned  democracy,  turned  to  in¬ 
timidation  of  working  miners,  and, 
when  that  also  failed,  embarked  on 
a  campaign  of  damaging  property. 


Canadian  leader  falls  behind  in  opinion  poll 


CRANBROOK  (AP)  -  Canada’s 
-Liberal  Prime  Minister.  John  Tur¬ 
ner.  has  fallen  almost  20  points  be¬ 
hind  Brian  Mulroney,  his  Conserva¬ 
tive  rival,  in  foe  September  4  elec¬ 
tion.  according  to  a  poll  published  on 
Saturday. 

The  survey,  commissioned  by  the 
South  am  Group  of  newspapers, 
gave  Molroney’s  Tories  51  per  cent 
of  derided  voters,  to  32  per  cent  for 


foe  Liberals  and  16  per  cent  for  the 
socialist  New  Democratic  Party. 


Voters  were  questioned  August 
1-7,  when  Turner’s  campaign  was 
being  stung  by  gaffes  and  high-level 
shakeups. 


In  Ottawa  the  Liberal  campaign 
chief.  Senator  Keith  Davey,  dismis¬ 
sed  the  poll  as  “one  snapshot"  of  the 
campaign. 


Canberra  won’t  reduce 
contingent  in  Cyprus 

CANBERRA.  Australia  (AP).  - 
Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke 
announced  yesterday  Australia  will 
not  reduce  its  police  contingent  serv¬ 
ing  wifo  foe  UN  in  Cyprus. 

Hawke  said  the  Australian  Feder¬ 
al  Police  contingent  to  the  UN 
Peacekeeping  Force  in  Cyprus 
would  be  maintained  at  its  present 
strength  of  20.  Officials  said  last 
week  the  force  would  be  halved 
because  of  manpower  problems. 
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J  CUT  THIS 
AND  YOU’VE  GOT 


A  DISCOUNT 


When  you  present  the  cashier  with  your  discount  coupons 

you  wffl  receive  on  foe  spot,  the  reductions  indicated  on  the  coupon.  So,  for 

your  next  purchases,  make  sure  to  bring  the  coupons  with  you. 


This  advertisement 
is  worth  IS  1445. 

Cut  it  right  nowand 
come  over  to  Supersol. 
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Valid  until  August  3V._  1984 


REDUCTION 

on  a  200  gr.  bag  purchase  of 

ELITE  INSTANT  COFFEE 
or  SUPER-SOL  INSTANT 


PDFFFF  Reduction  only  cm  presentation 

V^V^J  1  I  ‘I  *  of  this  coupon  at  Supersol 


250:- 


|g  Vafid  until  August  31, 1984 


REDUCTION 


on  purchase  of  3  kg. 
of  laundry  powder 

PERSEL 


Reduction  only  on  presentation  oi  this  coupon  at  Supersol 


300:- 


REDUCTION 


on  purchase  of  24  rofls  package  of  MoDet 


TOILET 


Tissue 


Reduction  only  on  presentation  of  thb  coupon  at  Supersol 


300:- 


REDUCTION 


on  purchase  of  one  package  of 


TTTULIM 


Reduction  only  on  presentation  of  ties  coupon  at  Supernal 


sihm  it  Mil  H 


Valid  untfl  August  31, 1 


REDUCTION 

on  purchase  of  3  bars  oi 

PALMOLIVE  s 


Reduction  only  on  presentation  of  tins  coupon  at  Supereo! 
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Valid  until  August  31. 1984 
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REDUCTION 

on  purchase  of  3 

DURALEX 


uunm-JLA  cups 

IUtductiDnomhionp<esentationofih»coupniAtSuperaaI 


REDUCTION  | 

on  purchase  of  bottle  of  V 

PALMOLIVE  | 

Dishwashing  Liquid  ^ 

Reduction  on|y  on  presentation  of  this  coupon  at  Supersoi 
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Many  local  companies 
opening  factories  abroad 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  There  is  a  definite 
movement  among  Israeli  industrial¬ 
ists  to  set  up  factories  abroad,  a 
survey  among  members  of  the 
Manufacturers  Association  shows. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  plants 
abroad  have  been  set  up  l  or  bought 
and  reorganized)  by  such  companies 
as:  Israel  Chemicals,  which  has 
plants  in  both  West  German)  and 
Holland:  Elscinr,  with  plants  in  the 
U.S..  England.  France,  and  Italy: 
Tadiran.  in  West  Germany:  Iscnr.  in 
the  U.S.  and  South  Africa:  Teva.  in 
Europe.  Emek  textiles,  in  South 
Africa;  and  Delta  textiles,  in 
Europe. 

The  industrialists  say  that  it  :s 
simply  another  stage  in  selling 
abroad.  The  first  stage  was  selling 
abroad  through  agents:  then  came  a 
stage  in  which  independent  market¬ 
ing  and  servicing  outlets  were  estab¬ 
lished:  and  the  present  stage  is  to  set 
up  a  plant  near  to  developing  mar¬ 
kets.  Ownership  remains  in  Israeli 
hands,  although  sometimes,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Latin  American  and  African 
countries,  partnerships  may  be  set 
up. 

One  industrialist  explained  to  The 
Jerusalem  Post  the  many  manufac¬ 


turing  plants  abroad:  Many  custom¬ 
ers  will  not  buy  goods  unless  they 
know  that  they  have  a  nearby  servic¬ 
ing  department  in  a  factory  where 
the  goods  can  be  repaired.  This  is 
especially  true  of  electronic  items. 

A  factory  also  convinces  many 
buyers  rhat  the  business  is  not  a  “hit 
and  run  affair."  The  foreign  plant 
also  reduces  the  dangers  of  delay  in 
receding  goods  due  to  strikes  at 
airlines,  shipping  companies,  on 
ports. 

Another  important  reason  is  that 
many  buyers  prefer  to  buy  from  a 
local  company  -  even  if  it  is  foreign 
owned  -  for  most  of  the  workers  are 
not  from  the  foreign  country.  Cus¬ 
tomers  will  do  anything  to  avoid 
"importing  unemployment"'  -  they 
are  willing  to  buy  foreign  goods  if 
they  are  locally  made. 

Within  the  U.S.  itself  one  indus¬ 
trialist  added,  there  is  a  American 
act.  which  limits  the  authorities  to 
btivine  soeds  only  made  within  the 
U.S.  “  " 

In  some  cases,  such  as  in  the 
pharmaceutical  field,  the  local 
health  authorities  seem  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  testing  the  safety  of 
drugs  much  faster  if  they  are  made 
within  the  country,  than  if  they  are 
imported,  it  was  pointed  out. 
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Sol  '.oa  Dan  presents 
Reunion  Concert 

Ber  fe£f  Generator 

Peter  Kammill  —  Guy  Evans  —  John  Ellis  —  Nick  Potter 
Tuesday,  Aug.  14,  Thursday,  Aug.  16,  Sunday,  Aug.  19 


Best  American  New  Wave  Band 

Tuxedo  Moon 

August  23  —  25  —  26 

Tickets  on  sale  cowll  Tei.  03-660222.  61  Hayarkon  St.  —  Doors  open  at  9  pan. 


Electric  Corp. 
wants  decision 
cn  coal  handling 

By  YA’ACOV  FMEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  -  An  urgent  appeal  to  the 
government  to  make  the  necessary 
decisions  regarding  the  unloading  of 
coal  for  the  new  power  station  being 
built  in  Ashkelon.  was  directed  to 
the  relevant  ministries  by  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Corporation's  board  of  directors 
on  Friday. 

The  work  on  the  station  is  already 
underway,  and  the  first  unit  is 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  in 
1989. 

The  government  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  recommend  the  most 
suitable  way  to  handle  the  several 
million  tons  of  coal  the  station  will 
need  every  year,  but  the  committee 
has  not  yet  reached  a  derision. 

The  alternatives  being  discussed 
are  to  extend  and  deepen  Ashdod 
harbour  to  accommodate  the  coal, 
build  a  special  coal  pier  at  the  station 
like  the  one  in  Hadera.  or  bring  the 
coal  through  Eilat  and  ship  it  to  the 
station  by  train,  provided  the  rail 
link  to  Eilat  is  built  as  planned. 

The  corporation  spokesman 
stated  that  both  the  corporation  and 
the  Ports  Authority  prefer  the 
Ashdod  harbour  alternative. 

But  as  this  will  take  five  years  to 
carry  out,  there  is  no  time  to  spare. 
The  spokesman  noted  that  similar 
procrastination  over  the  Hadera  coal 
pier  delayed  its  completion  and  the 
corporation  had  to  spend  millions  of 
shekels  on  "provisional”  unloading 
systems  until  the  pier  was  ready. 

He  nored  that  the  Ashkelon  sta¬ 
tion  would  save  the  country  $450,000 
dollars  daily,  when  fully  operative, 
by  burning  lower  priced  coal  instead 
of  fueloil.  “  I 


Your  money  &  your  <pesfcon& 


The  310-seat  auditorium  which  booses  “The  Israd  Experience,”  an 
audio-visual  show  which  opened  last  week,  forming  die  centre  piece  of 
a  commercial  and  tourist  centre  to  open  soon  at  the  southern  entrance 
to  Old  Jaffa.  The  ball  features  a  20-metre  wide  screen,  computerized 
projecting  equipment  and  a  quadraphonic  stereo  sound  system. 

(Israel  Son) 

102nd  Carmel  grape  harvest  this  week 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  vintners  of  Zichron 
Ya'acov  and  vicinity,  on  the  south¬ 
ern  saddle  of  Mt.  Carmel  and  the 
Sharon,  are  expected  to  start  their 
102nd  annual  wine  grape  harvest 
tomorrow. 

The  harvest  was  advanced  by 
three  days  because  intense  summer 
sunshine  this  year  has  already  raised 
the  grapes'  sugar  content  to  the 
required  level  of  18  per  cent.  Carmel 
Mizrahi's  Zichron  wine  cellar  direc¬ 
tor  Shlomo  Ruzner  said  on  Fridav. 


Harvesting  the  12.000  dunams  of 
vineyards  owned  by  members  of  the 
Carmel  wine  growers  cooperative  is 
expected  to  yield  18.000  tons  this 
year,  about  the  same  as  last  year.  It  is 
to  be  completed  by  October  10,  the 
eve  of  Succot. 

The  price  the  cellar  will  pay  for  the 
grapes  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  cellar  allows  a  10  per  cent  pre¬ 
mium  for  each  additional  Baume 
(1.8  per  cent  sugar  content)  above 
the  standard  18  per  cent,  but  im¬ 
poses  a  30  per  cent  fine  for  each 
Baume  below  the  standard. 


Cabinet  okays  proposal  on  Nil  payments 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
the  National  Insurance  Institute's 
proposal  to  link  payments  to  the 
latest  average  salary  rather  than  that 
of  the  previous  three  months.  The 


Screenings  at  the 
Jerusalem  Cinematheque. 

Hebron.  Road.  Te!.  02-“!  21*92 
"Tuesday  Aug  14 

4.  CO  p.m.  Tom  and  Jerry 
7.00  p.m.  Rocks 

9.30  p  m.  Tolt>o  Story 
Wednesday.  Aug.  15 
".CO  p.m.  Yoyo 
".30  p.m.  tsmall  hall) 

Scarfare  iLSA.  19321 

9.30  p.m.  La  Lnna 
Thursday.  Aug.  16 
,.00  p.m.  Hoaky  Took  Freeway 
9.00  p.m.  (small  hall) 

.  Dirty  Harry 
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ACROSS 

1  Suddenly  appear  to  sugqesl  ; 
price  ol  sott-drink  has  i 
inflated  (3.  21 

4  All-round  price  has  to  be 
reviewed  by  addition  of  a 
pound  (9) 

9  Part  of  lost  riches  prove*-  ! 
bially  part-buried  in  sand  (7) 

U  A  degree  of  theology  leads  j 
to  prophetic  manifestation 
in  one’s  belly  (7) 

12  With  his  reputation  no  ; 
wonder  they  stood  him  at 
the  end  of  Shaftesbury ; 
Avenue  (4) 

13  No  wonder  Caesar  called  him 
beast  (5) 

14  Deep  sea  fish  ?  (4) 

17  Lengthy  speeches  written  an  . 
envelopes?  (4,  9) 

19Sav  when  rhythm  i>  the 
question  (6.  5.  41 

21  Flexible  mode  of  corporal 
punishment  j 

22  Champion  driver  in  Rolls- 
Royce  sports  car  (5) 

23  Above  all  it’s  a  revolutionary 
toy  (4) 

26  Rhythm  by  the  French  or ' 
from  Merseyside  ?  (7) 

27  Adopted  by  an  obliging  aero- 
club  pilot'?  (5.  2 1 

28  Shuffle  back  to  the  kitchen 
fire  (9) 

29  Doctor  comes  to  sound 
organ  yet  is  gloomy  (5) 


DOWN 

Screw  a  professional  soft¬ 
headed  feller  (9) 

!  Write  tearful  pet-owner’ s 
request  to  vet  (3,  4) 

1  Father  In  agony  (4) 

It  must  involve  some  degree 
of  patient  attention  (4,  a) 

;  It  sounds  like  the  road  the 
horseman  travelled  (4) 
Sailors  box  it  in  a  binnacle 

(7) 

!  Wins  wide  areas  ol  the 
estate  (5) 

I  He  makes  his  living  by 
taking  others’  (5,  8) 
i  Rasher  of  Elizabethan  states¬ 
men  ?  (5) 

1  Result  of  test  matches  or 
match  tests  (5) 

!  Nursery  tale  telling  what 
Simple  Simon  wanted  and 
was  asked  for  and  who  has 
to  be  paid  (4,  5) 

I  Able  to  say  goodbye  to 
devotional  music  (7; 
l  Where  the  grammar  student 
went  wrong  verbally  when 
too  eager  (7) 

.  Pole  used  to  do  the  highland 
fling  (5) 

:  Insult  written  all  over  a  score 
of  notes  (4) 

i  Dangerous  slip  made  bv 
mixed-up  kids  (4) 
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JcrnUoa:  Arid.  31  David  Yalin,  222788.  Bal¬ 
sam.  Salad  Eddie.  272315.  Shu'afat,  Sfraafat 
Road,  810108.  Dar  Eldawa,  Herod'*  Gate. 
282058. 

Td  Avtv:  Lev  Hair.  69  Ehad  Haam.  613862. 
Kupal  Hofim  Leumit.  4  Heftman.  268271. 
Petab-TTkra:  Kupai  H otim  Onlit,  Haim  Orer, 
905271. 

Ncfeupa:  Knpat  Holim  Oalit.  31  Brodelski, 
91123. 

Haifa:  Yitm,  7  Dm  Sha, 


DUTY:HOSpiTV\US^ 


Maccn  David  Adorn 
bens  (round  the  dock 
Ashdod  4  LW 
Ashkelon  2-333 
Bat  Yam  *5S5555 
Becrsbeba  78333 
Cnmivl  *98.4555 
Dan  Region  *751111 
Eilat  72333 
Hadera  22333 
Haifa  ‘512233 
Hattor  30333 
Hokm  805133 


emergency  phone  nunP^ 
service). 

Jerusalem  *523133 
Kiron  3J4J42 
Wrvai  Shmona  *44334 
Nahnriya  *923333 
Setnnyn  *23333 
Peiah  Tikva  *9231111 
Rehovot  *51333 
Rishon  LcZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Td  Aviv  *240111 
Tiberias  *90111 


Jermehn:  Bifcur  Holim  (pediatrics),  Hadas- 
sah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
E.N.T.).  Hadassah  M.S.  (gynecology },  Shaare 
Zedek  (ophthahnotogy). 

TeJArir:  Rofcab  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Ntttaji:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery). 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(nmltt-Kne) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381111  (20  lines) 


‘Mobile  Intensive  Care  Uni!  fMJCU)  service 
in  the  area  round  thj  dock. 

IU1  Emcrecncv  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

Rape  Obis  Centre  i24 hoars),  for  help  call  Td 
Aviv.  234819.  Jerusalem  -  810110,  and  Haifa 
88791. 

“Eraii"  -  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  Tel.:' Jem- ’ 
saleoi  669911.  Te)  W  253311.  Haifa  672Z22- 
Beetsheba  418111.  Nctaaya  35316. 

For  inform3lJon  >?n  Battered  Women  Shelter* 
call  Family  violence  Service  -  03-231675/ 
235922  or  any  of  the  Rape  Crisis  Centre  or  Eran 
hot  lines. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tci.  663828. 6639U2. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


TP0L1GE  > 


that  lOT  in  most  parts  of  tbe  cosatrv .  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444.  Kiri  at  Shmona  4444. 


QUICK  CB05SW0BD 
ACROSS 
1  Umaterested 
4  Educational 

establishment 


9  Salmon-spear 
- 10  Uninhabitable 
buildings 

11  Declare, 

12  Electoral  sanction 

13  Upper  leg  joint 


[JBJBJ  lllllll 


14  Unit  of  land 
measure 

18  Metal  wheel-track 

15  Cathedral  town 

20  Marked  with  hot 
Iron 

21  Jacob’s  twin 
34  Austere  Greek 


pa  ■  ■  aw  al 

Ijhihi  aail 

□■■■■■"  a«S»J 


new  system  is  aimed  at  preventing 
sharp  depreciation  of  payments  in  a 
time  of  three  digit  inflation. 

Most  Nil  payments  are  based  on 
the  average  wage,  whose  level  is 
published  months  later.  As  a  result, 
the  payments  lose  their  value  quick- 

Under  the  new  system,  the  latest 
wage  will  be  used  as  a  base,  to  which 
will  be  added  a  special  compensation 
that  wilt  include  all  the  cost  of  living 
payments  to  be  paid  from  August 
according  to  the  wage  agreement 
signed  in  the  pnblic  sector. 

Nil  director  Dani  Azriel  asked 
that  the  new  system  be  implemented 
immediately.  Payments  made  in  Au¬ 
gust,  he  said,  are  even  smaller  in  real 
terms  than  payments  made  the 
month  before. 


Nodoc*  m  this  feature  are  charged  at  S*  pet' 
•  lino:  insertion  every  !dB^blihmnaiiihc®rtsS&). 
Payment  in  brad  shekels  (price*  do  not  include 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Museum,  Mbshe  Muller, 

environmental  sculpture.  Miniature  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century  French.  Fitghsh  and  American 
Rooms:  Anselm  Kiefer,  outstanding  new  Ger¬ 
man  painter.  Tbe  Art  of  Mosaic  (until  31.8): 
Plastkane:  The  Other  Side  of  tbe  River,  Egyp¬ 
tian  Funerary  Objects  (Rockefeller);  Window 
to  Islam:  WeD  Built  Elephant.  American 
architecture  sculpture.  How  to  wrap  5  eggs. 
(Japanese  wrapping):  Scraps  (borne  theatre/ 
greeting  cards);  How  to  study  the  past 
(chDdren/Paley  Centre  -  dosed  Saturdays): 
Happy  Accidents  -  Marcel  Duchamp  and  Man 
Rat.  ready-mades  and  photographs;  Joan 


lamps,  library  and  garden  cafe. 

Visiting  bows:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English.ll,  130. 4:  Children's 
.film.  "Herbie  Goes  Bananas.-  3:  Special 
Guided  tow  of  Archeology  Galleries. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  -  Guided  tour  of  aQ  installations 
★  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  dud  Hadas¬ 
sah  Ml.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reservations: 
02-416333.02-446271, 

HEBREW  UNTVERSTTY: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  a.m.  from 
Administration  Btrikfing,  Great  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  touts  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sfaenumt  Bond¬ 
ing.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further  details: 
Td.  02-882819. 

AMU  WOMEN  (formerly  Americas  MfaracM 
Women).  Free  Morning  Tom*  -  8  Alkaiai 
Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel,  CO-699222. 

TdAviv 

Td  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions: 

Nahum  Gutman,  paintings  and  illustrations; 
White  City,  international  style  architecture  in 
Israel.  Collections  -  Classical  17th  and  18th 
cemuiy  painting:  Impressionism  and  Post- 
Impressionism;  20th  Century  Art:  Selection  of 
Israeli  Art:  Twenties  and  Thirties  in  IsraeU  Art. 
special  Exhibits:  Prints  from  Jerusalem  Print 
Workshop.  Special  loans,  including  paintings 
by  Monet.  Morisot,  Pissaro.  Bonnard,  Matisse, 
Rothko.  Gottlieb  and  others.  Visiting  Honrs: 
Sun. -Thor.  10-10.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat.  10-2;  7-10. 
Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  New  EridWtiwc 
A  Pear  and  an  Apple  -  Exhibition  on  StiD-Ufe. 
Visiting  Honrs:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5-9..  Sat.  10-2- 
Fri.  dosed.  Pavilion  dosed  in' preparation  for 
new  exhibition. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

AMrr  WOMEN  (formerly  American  HmcU 

Women).  Free  Moraine  Toars-  Td  Aviv,  TeL 

220187.243106. 

WtZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
low*.  Call  reservations:  Td  Aviv.  256096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  In  Haifa,  fid  04-640848. 


Yesterday’s  Solutions 


0  □  □  Q  Q  D  E 

□non  Baa  QnasEmi 
s  □  a  a  o  a  o 
QHaasa  osaBnaiiBi 
□  □nano 

anaaoEanaaonona 

H  Q  Q  a  □ 
aaaoaaa  nansEns 
0  a  s  a  s 
□nnnatanrasQStaaiHig 
n  a  3  Q  3  a 
□SmSQHBS  naEGlQIil 
a  a  n  3  b  E  0 
HaaQaa  aso  sasa 
a  o  a  d  gas 


By  JOSEPH  MORGEVSTERN 

QUESTION:  We  know  that  ff  yon 
make  a  dept»t  for  12  months  in  a 
Patam  account,  meome  tax  on  the 
intere^  is  reduced  ftnm  45  per  cent  to 

25  per  cent.  Does  this  appJjy  also  to  a 

Fatah  account  for  new  imnigrants 

which  is  over  the  Ifl  year  flmit  for  free 

income  lax  and  from  which  45  per 
cent  income  tax  is  deducted? 

ANSWER;  There,  are  different 
regulations  regarding  different  types 
of  accounts  and  changes  in  tbe  level 
of  taxation  on  interest  on  one  type  of 
account  does  not  automatically  app¬ 
ly  to  another  type  of  account.  The 
Patah  oKm  account  continues  to  be 
taxed  as  it  was  prior  to  the  changes  in 
Patam  deposit  taxation. 

QUESTION:  I  am  a  pemfoner,  74 
years  old.  AB  my  savings,  about 
$100,060,  have  been  deposited  at  a 
Haifa  bank.  These  savings  have  been 
accumulated  during  many  years 
from  German  soda]  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  to  myself  and  from  German 
restitution  payments  to  my  wife. 
These  two  payments,  plus  national 
insurance  payments  are  our  sole  in¬ 
come. 

I  would  Eke  to  know  ff  our  savings 
are  guaranteed,  irrespective  of  the 
bank  where  they  are  deposited,  and 
by  whom.  And  also  If  kis  advisable  to 
deposit  some  of  oar  savings  fa  a 
different  bank. 

I  would  be  grateful  for  your 
answer  as  rumours  about  the  difficul¬ 
ties  the  banks  are  in  have  me  wor¬ 
ried. 

ANSWER:  German  restitution 
deposits,  regardless  of  which  bank 
they  are  held  at,  are  not  guaranteed 
either  by  the  bank  or  the  Bank  of 
Israel,  Israel's  central  bank  .  which  is 
the  holder  of  all  of  the  restitution 


payments  reaching  Israel.  The  safety , 
of"  vour  restitution  savings  is  -not  r 
related  to  the  strength  of  the  ctiqg 
tnerdai  banks  bn  rather  to  that  w, 
our  central  bank. 

QUESTIONS:  J  went  to  my  hank 
m  an  attempt  to  9dm*Q*  *»  W'J 
Optrote*  sswe-  l  iras 

ahpftc  fa  if  la  gte  rf  tfw. 
fact  that  OpCroted*  fa  as  tedl 
dostriai  compaajy  whose  shares  wltf 
he  resistered  toe  trading  overseas. 
What  fa  the  reasoning  behind  thfa. 

prohihition?  •  .  .  -  •  •_ 

ANSWER:  According  to  ennwu 
regulations,  scant  10  Israeli  induct-, 
rial  companies  with  shares  listed  OS 
overseas  markets  are  approved  foj^ 
investment  for  Israelis  from  Prtaiii. 
accounts.'  Qoe  of  die  conditions  in 
tbe  approval  is  that  they  must  be 
registered  for  trading.  Therefore^ 
vou  may  not  subsribe  to  the  issue 
advance  of  its  being  registered  on  an 
exchange,  ft  is  mv  understanding 
That  Israelis  will  be  allowed  to  invest; 
in  the  shares  of  Optrocech  after 
issue  has  been  duly  registered. 

QUESTION:  E  have  sold  most  of 
my  Israeli  stages  and-  linked  toads 
and  am  keeping  my  savings  fa  Paten 
doHer  deposits.  A  friend  of  mine  has 
rafted  the  possftfBty  of  my  investing 
fa  real  estate.  What  fa  your  opfafatf 
about  this? 

ANSWER:  Real  estate  fa  good 
locations  such  as  Kerdtya  Pituaft 
might  fit  the  bill  insofar  as  the  pre¬ 
serving  of  capital  is  concerned. 


which  coaid  be  rented  out  and  bring 
in  monthly  income.  However,  one 
should  keep  fa  mind  that  as  part  of 
austerity  measures  there  is  the  poss**: 
bHity  of  the  government  Jevyi^g 
taxes  on  real  estate. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Surprise  Tram  9  JO  Cartoons  9  JO-Tbe 
Hzaon  Boyt  9.55  The  Raft  -  Norwegian 
summer  story  10.15  lookout  PomtlSjOO 
Another  Story  15.  H)  Tbe  Heat  15.35 
Yoang  Tricot  16.00  This  bit- B*e  youth 
mapm*  17,00  a  New  Evening  -  five 
magazine 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17  JO  DifTrent  Strokes 

18  Off Cartoons 

ARABJC-LANGUAGEprognnanjtt: 

15. 30  News  roanrinp 

18  J2  Promannac-Traaer 
lSJ5Sport 

19  JO  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  * 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Rul  Olympics  nxtndsp 
21,00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Yes  Minister 
22.00 This  Is  the  Time 

22.50  CaOan  -  British  Majonagp  series 


sec  Stnfonia  RkercriA  tor  Orjoa  and 
Orchestra:  Jcra-Ptrer  Osnentkxff:  five 
Pieces  for  Orchestra  la  One  Movetaeni 
W.OS  Everins  Concert  (aMSetaBs  arvnfl- 

atde)  ' 

20 JO  The  Sacd-Wcrt-DmoriMT  Ruori- 
tel:  Syaphowy  Orthestra.  Mutes  Be* 
mcrtctukicpwy  -  Brahms:  Haydn  Vans- 
lioos:  DMdde  Concerto  (Dmritn  Su- 
kovetzfci.  Misha  Maskyk  Dimitri  St- 
k ovaries,  viohn;  od  Befia  Daridoridi. 
pfoao  -  Beethoven:  SotnuuOpJO.  NoJ: 
SchribcfE  Sonatina  Ito.2.  Detesy:  Sonata 
23.AB  Jfaznad  mUsigfa. 


ter  and  Patrick  Mower.  Tbe  Same  Trick 
Twice 

23.40  News  ' 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

18-30  Cartoons  19  A0  French  Hem  19  JO 
(JTY  3)  Science  film  20.00 News  m  French 
20J0  News  in  Hebrew  2L00  News  m 
Arabic  21  JO  Fotd-ups.  Bleeps  and  Blun¬ 
ders.  22  JO  The  Living  planet  23.00 News 
in  EngBsk23.15  Lore  Boat  1 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (From  T.A.  north): 
13.00  Insight  13.30  Another  Life  14.00700 
Chib  14.30  Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon 
Movie  16J0  Spiderman  T7.0Q  Popeye 

17.30  Super  'Book  18A0  Lactone  19.00 
Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20.30  Work! 
NcwsTomgbt  21,00  Bradtahinirnt  Spcoal 
WKRP  Cmannati  21.30  NBA  Boskcthafl 
2234 7000nb23J4  News  Update  . 


Voice  of  Mittk 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Geuilnani:  Conoeito  Grosso;  Bach: . 
Flute  Sonata  in  E  minor  (Raiapal) 

7.30  Tchaikovsky:  Serenade,  Op.48;  Lfac 
Piano  Concerto  No.l  (Richter,  London 
Symphony.  Kondnsfan);  Schubert:  Quar¬ 
tet  in  Dl  minor.  Death  and  the.Makten 
(Guarneri  Quartet):  Dvorak-  Sympbony 
No. 9  (Halle,  fiartnrolM) 

9  JO  Atari  Fried:  Gwanica,  for  Scmrano, 
Saxophone  and  String  Quartet;  Keith  Jar- 
rett:  The  Falcon:  Bad):  Sonata  for  Violin 
Solo  No  J  (Szeryng);  Bartofc:  Dance  Suite 
(London  Symphony.  Sotti):  SmatrSaox 
Caprice  (Uri  Stbham.  Ehyahu  Thomer, 
Richard  Lesser,  ftrinr  SaHzman);  Pro¬ 
kofiev:  L'Eofant  Prague,  ballet.  Op. 46 
(Radio  Moscow,  Roshdcstvearsky) 

J2JX)  The  Israel  Baroone  Pbtyen  -  TeJe- 
mann:  "Quartet;  Vivaltfi:  Concerto  for 
Fhre;  J.C.  Bach:  Quartet;  Telemann:  Con¬ 
certo  mA  minor 

13.05  Concert  for  a  Summer’s  Day 
15.00  Jewish  Traditions  -  Zimrxtt  and  Ntg- 
gunim  of  Hasridim  from  Btasriav 

15.30  Mine  from  the  film  Fantasia  by  Wall 
Disney 

16.30  The  Jentsakm  Symphony  Orcfacs-  - 
tre,  David  ShaHon  conducting  -  Tansman: 
6  EXOdes;  Sakn-Saena:  Violin  Concerto  In 
B  minor  (Ariefa  Sadeh);  Stravmsky:  Suite 
.{fom  Firebird 

18.00  Mtisica  Vtva—  Giacomo  Shoki;  Qtoi 
for  16  String  Instnaneots  (Radio  Frank- 
fun.  Crisrobal  Halter);  Cristobal  Halff- 


F fart  rrojiaUBf 

.  6.0?  Programmes  for  Ofim  ... 

7  JO  Moniu  Concert  (Erom.  Voice  « 
•W»c)  ‘  *' 

9J0Eaaaaser-five  family  magarinc 
IB  30  Programme  to  Easy  Hebrew 
II.  10 Poets* songs...  . 
T1.3QE<facatiooforafl 

iffifSSSESBBBSx&i  v 

-  13.30 News iaFfescb 
T4-QS  CMdren’inrogf  aauneg 

'  15J3  Notes  on  a  New  Book 

. .  MW6  Refipoo  Prognmnoe 
17.12  Jcwrtb  Urns 
-17.20  Everyman'*  Untacrity.  , 

1S-05  Afternoon  Oassks 
JS.47Ba*Read«* 

19.05  ReOectioos  oa  Che  Portion  of  the 
Wfeek  . . 

19-30  Prognanme*  tor  Oliro 

22- 05 Every  Man  tea  Star -with  astralog- 

ntffznPbdfer 

Second  Prvgramax 
6.17  Gymnastics 

6-53-GnpeiUighr-' drivers’  eorncr 
7.00  Hrii  Morning  -  news  magazme 
7J5GSynqna  M^azhie 
.  8X15  Pms  ax  Sandals  -  children's  program¬ 
me 

9.05  Boose  CaB-  with  Rrvka  Mlabaefi 
10-10  AB  Slades  of  the  Network-  morning 

nqgi»ine 

12.10  Open  I  WlK-BewiMutwnwip 
13.00 h&Uaj-  news  commentary,  mnac 
14. 06  ATaaeof  Honey- with  Dan  Rjmer 

16. 10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 
17  JO  Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.06  The  Hard  Way 

18. 48  Today  in  Sport 
19.05  Today-  radio  newsreel 
19  JO  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.8?  Cantorial  Kt  Parade 
22.05 Folksongs  '■ 

23,05  First  Person  - 


6.06  MOTmag  Sounds 

7J7  “707” -with  Ale*  Aarid 

8.0S  Morning  Newsreel 

9,05  Right  Now  —  with  Michael 

•  Handdsattz 

U.05  Israeli  Summer- whfa  Eli  Ytsnefi 
13.05  Two  Hours 

15.05  What's  Wrong?-  with  Ercz  Tal 


17,05  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Array  «d  Defence  Magazine 
19.05  Mnsfe  Today — music  masazine 
20.05  GoMea  Oldres  Hit  Parade 

21.00  Mabst-TV  Newsreel 

aJSSongs 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23,05  Interview  oftfae  Week  . 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs.*  chat 


CINEMAS 
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is  no  news  on  market 


AVTV,  —  T&c  stock  exchange  '* 
action  remained  moribund  yester- 
day,  as  another  week  got  off  to  a 
v  featureless  start:  The  main  indices 
JS  finished  on  the  positive  side, ' 
■\  ^#^^asn^acl)ievenient,btitdie 
rfees  were  so  miniscule  as  to  be  really 
insignificant.  Volume,  too,  re- 
£  n*6ined  at  veiykw  levels. 

Tlndex:linked  bonds  were  tbor- 
L  cAighly  mixed,  and  only  the  modest 
in  the  doUar^mked  sector  kept 
tfife-  bond  iato.from  faHing-to  the 
rirfnas  side.  Turnovers  remained 
under  die1  ooe  bflKon  shekel' mark, 
although  they  were  better  than 

•  .  Thursday’s levels. - 

s  -Shares  were  in  the  same  boat. 

«  ■  Pftee  'change?  were  generally  res- 

*  twined  and  the  overall  levels  Were 
almost  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  last 
week:  Volume  slippedto  only'  IS 

%  4©J5  million,  dr  less  *an  $1.5  ul  ’ 

>;  jimrangeiHcnt”  sector.  ’ 

1  -  %%>riJy  fbe:  oiI>  sector  rose  by  ‘a’.'- 

ine^i^igful  amoant,  putting  on  235  - 

2  per  cent.  Among  individual  issues, 
Hassneh  stood  out,  rising  almost  6 
per  cent  and  reaching  1,101.'  On  the 
downside,  both  MoUettrand  Magor 
fast  15  per  cent,;  after  being  marked 
“teeHers  pngrin  the  previous  sesr 
skm.  ^ y  •  •••• 

^ttBOOTceinentsi 

yAia<luette  published  its  results  for 
tbeyeareaidingMarch  31, 1984  The 
companyiostmiadjustedIS75.5  m. 
compared  to  an  equivalent  profit  of 
ISS.5hl  in  to  1982Gyear. 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 


-  '  v  Computers,  an  Ebxm  sub- 

sicSaxy,  annoimced  its  results'  for  the 
April- June  quarter.  In  dollar  terms, 
the  company’s  revenues  increased  to 
$36.8  m.,  from  $25.5  m.  in  the  same 
quarter  last  year.  ^ 

Net  proto  grew  from  $2.3  m.  to 
$4.3  guy  a  rise  of  80  per  cent.  Ex- 
.  pressed  in  per  share  terms,  profits 
were  $034  per  share,  compared  to 
$0.18. 

;  The  order  backlog  stood  at  $270 
.  m.,  of  which  over  half  were  export 
Orders.  Last  June  the  backlog  was 
$155  m: 

{  Efron  notified  the  exchange  tot 
,  an  affiliate  company,  Optrotecb, 
successfuUycompletedits&stjniblic 
goffering  in  the  U.S.  over-the- 
cotmter  market,  on  August  10.  The 
company  sold  i  ,006,250  shares  at 
$ll  .apiece:.The  underwriter  of  the 
issue  was  Bear  Steams. 

'  Ebon  now  hokis  about  43  per  cent 
of  the  capital  of  Qptrotech,  and  will 
register  a  coital  gain  of  more  than 
$3m.  as  as  remit  of  the  hdw  offering, 
from  its  part  of  the  premium  on  the 
.new  shares. 

'Optrotecb  is  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  computerized  electro-optic 
systems  for  automation. 
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Bond  market  trends 
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Rebuilding  Lebanon  to  cost  $33  billion 


BEIRUT  (REUTER)  .-r  Lebanon’s 
Council  fer -Development  and  Re¬ 
construction  puts  the  cost  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  war-tom  Lebanon  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  $33  bflHon,  a  council  source 
said  last  week/-. 

f  The  council,  a  government  agency 
'answerable  to  to Lebanese  Presir 
{dent  .and  joodndi.  of  ministers,  last 
-year  awarded  $217  million  worth  of 
jeontracts  and  loans  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  the  source  said.  - 
1;  Hesaid$ll7m.  of  this  had  already 
been  spent  on  development,  projects 


and  the  balance  would  be  spent 
later; 

AbPut  $S0m.  of  the  fund  has  been 
earmarked  for  loans,  to  Lebanese 
industrialises,  hit  by  nine  years  of 
war  and  violence,  and  $33m.  of  this 
has  beenpaid,  tbe-source  said. 

In  allocating  funds,  the  council 
gives  priority  to  projects  for  housing, 
water,  electricity,  sewage,  health 
services  and  sdiocto. ' 

The .  source'  said  the  cost  of  re¬ 
building;  Lebanon  would  be  shared 
equally  by  public  and  private  sectors. 
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mmVtrJonk  rto-flwafci  ypvr  h*t£uate,  ■ 


over  8 10  year  period. 

Apart  from  external  aid,  the  coun¬ 
try  has  credit  facilities  worth  some 
$92m.  with  Lebanese  banks  and 
several  foreign  states,  he  added. 

Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karameh 
said  after  a  visit  last  week  to  Jedda 
tot  Saadi  Arabia  would  give  Leba¬ 
non,  “much  more”  than  $450m.  aid 
pledged  under  a  1979  Arab  League 
agreement. 

He  told  reporters  that  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  would  send  a  specialist  team 
under  a  cabinet  minister  to  Beirut  to 
assess  Lebanon's  reconstruction 
needs. 

The  council  source  said  Lebanon 
has  a  credit  agreement  with  Italy 
worth  $130m.,  one  with  France  for 
$29m.  and  some  $80m.  outstanding 
in  American  aid. 


Strict  safety  rules 
for  beryllium  plant 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  _ 

The  medical  committee  appointed 
lad  month  by  Health  Minsxter  Eliez- 
crSbostak  to  chedE  the  safety  of  a 
planned  plant  to  produce  bciyfliom 
has  listed  26  safety  precoarions  as 
preconditions  for  to  opening  of  the 
plant  in  Yehud  near  Tel  Aviv. 

The  committee  was  appointed  af¬ 
ter  Yehud  residents  protested 
against  an  Israel  Aircraft  Industries 
(IAI)  plan  to  open  a  beryllium  works 
in  the  town.  Since  betyUium  is  re¬ 
garded  as  highty  carcinogenic,  to 
residents  feared  (he  plant  would 
pose  a  health  hazard. 

Comprising  eight  representatives 
of  the  Health,  Defence  and  Labour 
Ministries,  to  committee  said  tot  if 
all  to  precautions,  including  strict 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  beryl¬ 
lium  in  to  premises  at  any  erne  time, 
are  observed,  experience  in  the  U.S. 
over  to  past  30  years  shows  that  to 
material  may  be  handled  without 
danger  to  public  health.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  IAI  have  reportedly  agreed 
to  all  to  conditions. 

Azriel  Regev,  to  attorney  who 
represented  to  Yehud  citizens,  and 
district  council  chairman  Sa'adia 
Hatocfae  have  promised  tot  to  re¬ 
commendations  will  be  presented  in 
fall  to  the  entire  council  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  recess. 
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Bldg.  Res.  op 


612 

378 

120 

56 

261 

220 

56 

50 

128 

105 

159 

79 

1690 

1765 

151 

99 

852 

323 

272 

359 

161 

100 

65 

229 

285 

136 

114 

601 

325 

543 

840 

271 

800 

1700 

1350 

2107 

650 

385 

836 

279 

215 

170 

120 

59 

28 

4160 

125 

82 


158 

177 

297 

584 

171 

2 

154 

58 

52 


4 
12 

5 


27 

160 

240 


205 

200 

272 

167 

27 

26 

8 


-1 
_  1 

-.1 
_  t 

Textiles  and 

Clothing 

“■  1 

-26 

-10J 

on- 

Oils  1*0 

144 

75 

s.o.1 

-7 

-8 

-4.9 

-9.6 

—5 
+20 
+  13 

-23 

+5.6 

+8J> 

Baruch  1 

Baruch  > 

Baruch  op 

510 

260 

95 

20 

n.c. 

- 

ILC. 

Alaska  Sport  1 

85 

26 

+6 

+7.6 

n.c. 

Alaska  Spnn  5 

45 

60 

-2 

-43 

Elian  I 

91 

b.o.2 

+4 

+55 

Elian  op 

77 

529 

+6 

+9.2 

+6 

+2.1 

Arcanum  r 

701 

— 

+29 

+43 

+10 

+  13 

Ala  B  1 

S3 

390 

-3 

-6.1 

— 

— 

Ala  C  H.  1 

46 

623 

-5 

-93 

n.c. 

— 

Ala  op 

25 

350 

- 

-2.0 

—22 

-7.8 

Delta  Galil  1 

437 

85 

+2 

+3 

-25 

-4.9 

Delta  Colil  5 

330 

75 

n.c. 

- 

-25 

-93 

L'nitcd  Spinner 

94 

100 

+4 

+4.4 

+51 

+5.1 

I  ni  led  Spinner 

48 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Spinners  op 

30 

10 

+1 

+3.5 

— 

- 

Y  it  algo  1 

165 

10 

-5 

-2.9 

n.c. 

— 

Vital  go  5 

108 

— 

-5 

-4.4 

+1 

+  3 

Waniinon 

190 

18 

DC. 

- 

ILC. 

— 

Wurdinon  op 

111 

- 

— 

— 

-11 

—65 

Zikii  1 

135 

20 

-5 

-3.6 

n.c. 

- 

Zikil? 

75 

6 

n.c. 

- 

Tip  Top  l 

102 

■B 

+3 

+34) 

ra 

Tip  Top  op 

37 

260 

+1 

+4.2 

& 

Y  umar  1 

412 

30 

n.c. 

•  — 

+10 

+1.7 

Yumar? 

do  trading 

+  10 

+2.7 

Lotzia  0. 1 

135 

— 

+5 

+3.9 

-11 

-8.4 

Lodzia  11.4 

50 

185 

+2 

+43 

ILC. 

Ligal 

93 

71 

+1 

+1.1 

-10 

-3.7 

Li  cal  op 

49 

20 

-2 

-3.9 

ILC. 

MlFGIico 

271 

— 

+3 

+1.1 

+3 

+6.7 

MIF  Gbco  op 

119 

- 

- 

— 

+1 

+3.1 

Maqucnc  1 ' 

do  trading 

+9 

+75 

Maquetie  5 

no  trading 

+2 

+2.4 

Eagle! 

1541 

7 

n.c. 

— 

_ 

_ 

Eagle 

1275 

7 

ILC. 

— 

- 

— 

Eagle  >>p 

1836 

5 

+36 

+2.0 

n.c. 

— 

Emek 

494 

103 

+10 

+2.1 

+60 

+35 

Polgai  0. 1 

2070 

— 

— 

— 

+4 

+2.7 

Polgat  0.4 

1250 

70 

+50 

+4.2 

- 

- 

Polygon  r 

265 

50 

+5 

+J.9 

+1 

+.1 

Pargod 

160 

21 

-6 

-3.9 

.+3 

+.9 

Pargix!  op 

83 

43 

+5 

+6.4 

+25  +10.1 

Sduvllcrma 

575 

20 

ILC. 

— 

— 

— 

Rogosin 

145 

10 

ILC. 

— 

-13 

+4 

+43 

+1.8 

+5.0 


“  Octaeon 


ift" 

215 


-9  -12.7  Metals  and  Metal  Products 

n.c. 

+5 

+6 

n.c.  - 

5  +50  *9.1 

21  +24  +8.0 


10 

80 

35 

7 

5 

25 

2076 


+36  +4.5 
+4  +1.5 
+20  +2.6 
+20  +1.2 
+70  +5. 

-33  -L5 
-7  -1.1 


111 

9 

83 

400 

2S 

81 

460 

6 

263 

829 


+.7 


+6 
n.c.  - 

n.c  - 

+7  +4J 
-7  -5.5 
-6  -9.9 
-3  -9.7 
+200  +5.1 
+3  +2.5 
+12  +17.0 


-3.9 


-2.4 

+.6. 

-1.7 


+3.6 

-3.3 

+1.0 

+13 

-2.8 


-1.6 


-.9 

+5.9 

-=! 


+.4 

-10.1 

-11.8 


+2.7 


-50 

+90 


Modal 
Mishnacl 
Mcnrav 
Mcnravop 
Mar-Lxz 
Mar-Lczop 
Levinstein  1 
Levinstein  5 
Levinstein  op 
Libdtitz  1 
Lifschin5 
Lifscbittop 
Neoi  Am 
Azoriro  Prop. 
SaharHold  1 
Sahar  Hold  5 
SofdBanch 

Sahafl 
Saha!  5 
Sahafop 
Afar  Vc’Sda 
Priaz 

Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  03 
Rubinstein  I 
Rubmsidn5 
Rogunin  I 
Rogmin5 
Rogoz  in  op 
Rasscop 
Rasscor 
Rasscoop 


334 

168 

64 

114 


35 

55 

70 

120 


1102  b.o.1 
1057  b.o.l 
580  6 


110 

71 

260 

130 

110 

3100 

460 

524 

351 

850 


n.c 

-2  -12 
+  +.8 
n.c.  - 
+52  +5.0 
+52  +52 
-65  -10.1 
+  +.5 

H.C.  - 

n.c 

-2  -13 

n.c. 
n.c 

127  +10  +2.2 

4  +1  +.2 

+9  +2.6 
-30  -3.4 


Urda'nd.l  r 

3100 

35 

-100 

-3.1 

Grdan  11.5  r 

1690 

1 

+20 

+1.2 

U  rdan  op 

1080 

1 

n.c. 

— 

Cables  r 

925 

11 

+5 

+3 

Haichof  1 

414 

10 

+38 

+10.1 

Halchof  5 

166 

70 

O.C. 

— 

ls.Can  Corp  1 

311 

157 

+5 

+1.6 

Is.  Can  CorpS 

300 

32 

+17 

+6.0 

Morgan 

81 

103 

-2 

-2.4 

Morgan  op 

54 

50 

-1 

-1.8 

Sdotn  Metals  1 

-  169 

— 

— 

— 

Sdotn  Mculs  op 

.  70 

30 

+3 

+4.5 

Zion  Cables  i 

530 

15 

+19 

+3.7 

Zion  Cables  5 

222 

51 

+8 

+17 

Kadmani  1 

146 

211 

+6 

+4.3 

kadmani  5 

70 

409 

+3 

+4.5 

Kadmani  op 

144 

5 

-6 

-4.0 

Ncchushtan  0.1 

350 

84 

+10 

+2.9 

Ncchushtan  0-5 

155 

34 

+14 

+9.9 

Arad 

251 

17 

+19 

+8.2 

Arad  op 

150 

70 

+1 

+1.0 

Pecker  Sled 

319 

17 

ILC. 

— 

King  1 

588 

30 

ILC. 

— 

Kme5 

300 

110 

ILC. 

- 

Klifl 

630 

3 

+10 

+1.6 

Klil  5 

395 

191 

-5 

-1.3 

Shdadot 

465 

— 

— 

— 

Shdadot  op 

388 

12 

-12 

-3.0 

Lachish  1 

151 

115 

ILC. 

— 

Lachish? 

115 

334 

n.c. 

- 

100 

75 

187 

326 

46 

1 


Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics,  Optics 


3 

118 


265 

136  -2  .-13 

94  -  -2  -2.6 

no  trading 


EU>it3r 
Elbitop 
ElcoO.l 
Eko0.25  r 
Elco  0.25  h" 
Eject ra  0. 1  r 
— Elect  ra  03  r 


279 

145 


no  trading 
no  trading 


8 

276 


167  b.o.l 


1902 

815 


-.23 

DLC 

+8 

OLC. 

+  14 


-7.6 

+5.0 


+1.8 


410 

135 

55 

462 

240 

338 

277 

44 

660 

600 

550 


394 

98 

228 


+5  +13 

-9  -63 

-5  -9.1 

-15  -3.1 

+2  +.8 


145 

25 

19 

1 


-28  -38.9 
n.c.  - 

n.c  - 

n.c  - 


Agriculture 

HirarIM 


+13 

-2.4 

-10.0 

-3 

+3 

+9.9 

+10.0 


Hadar03 

Hadarop 

Mchadrin 

Hadarimpmp. 

Pri-Or 

Shenhar 


226 

89 

33 

2300 

267 

740 

168 


59  -12  -5.0 

161  -8  -83 

1  -2  -5.7 

6  .+135  +62 

296  -1  -.4 

6  ilc.  - 

-2  -13 


Elcctraop4 

550 

38 

-25 

-4.4 

Eiron 

no  trading 

Aril 

2760 

52 

+55 

+2.0 

Aril  op 

2500 

25 

+200 

+8.7 

CUl  Electronic 

2150 

62 

n.c. 

— 

Spcctronix  l 

1070 

185 

-110 

-93 

Spcctronbf? 

830 

34 

n.c. 

— 

Spcctronix  op 

2701 

- 

+1 

— 

Fcuchrwangcr 

362 

- 

+11 

+3.1 

Fcuchtwangcr 

215 

105 

n.c. 

— 

Feucht.op 

111 

102 

-7 

-5.9 

Cydonc  1 

360 

11 

n.c. 

— 

Cyclone  5 

168 

32 

+  14 

+9.1 

Cydonc  op 

85 

18 

+4 

+4.9 

Katz  Adler  I 

236 

— 

— 

— 

Katz  Adler  5 

121 

100 

+  10 

+9.0 

T.A.T.  1 

850 

28 

ILC. 

- 

T.A.T.5 

490 

31 

-10 

-2.0 

T.A.T.  op 

755 

2 

-15 

-2.0 

Tedea 

432 

42 

ILC. 

- 

Tedeaop 

320 

- 

- 

- 

12 


+4?  Industrials 


+i 

-7 


Crvstal : 
RaipacO.l 
Rapac0.5 
Supersol  2 
Supersol  B  10 


209 

2610 

645 

1375 

585 


-  -10 
1  -290 
S  -20 
10  -5 

209  -15 


-4.6 

-10.0 

-3.0 

-.4 

-23 


Services 

Deiek  r  ■  2180 
Hard  1  .  1330 
Hazel  5  900 

Lighterage  0.1  1070 

Lighterage  0.5  650 

.Cold  Store  0.1  19745 
CoW  Store  1  9232 

Israel  Elec,  r  18147 
Band  Ware  0.1  590 

Bond  Ware  0.5 
Bond  Wan  op 
Consort  Hold  1 
Consort  03 
Contort  op  A 
Kopd  1 
Kopdop 

Hotels.  Tourism 

GateiZobar  1  1691 

GaldZohar5  669 


33  n.c 
6  u.c 


663 

1054 


n.c  - 
-10  -13 


Food  and  Tobacco 

Alas 
Alas  op 
Atlantic 
Atlantic  op 
Gold  Frost  I 
Gold  Frost  5 
Gold  Frost  op 
Dubekr 
Dubek  b 
Sanlakol  1 
Sanlakctl  5 
Sanlakol  op 


1  +700  +83 


380 

201 

292 

172 

152 


650  -10  -1.7 

650  -11  -2.8 

1320  -10  -4.7 

16  -32  -9.9 

-7  -3.9 


162 


30  +23  +5.0 

35  +7  +43 


6  +1  +.1 

70  +30  +4.7 


Pri-Zel 
Pri-ZeS 
Pri-Zeop 
Tempo  1 
Tempos 
lzbar  1 
lzhar  5 
Man  I 
Man  5 
Sunfrost 
Elite  r 
Assis 
Angd 
Sbcmcnp 


396 

J 

ILC 

— 

208 

50 

+3 

+1.5 

75 

79 

ILC. 

- 

29 

31 

— 

-1.7 

159 

31 

-8 

-4.8 

72 

50 

+8 

+12-5 

46 

— 

— 

— 

1100 

34 

+40 

+3.8 

1060 

22 

n.c. 

— 

590 

70 

+15 

+2-6 

391 

60 

+12 

+33 

303 

— 

+4 

+1.3 

788 

1450 

-15 

-1.9 

691 

10 

-16 

-23 

520 

827 

-15 

-2.8 

680 

29 

+40 

+63 

370 

9 

-6 

-1.6 

180 

193 

+5 

+2.9 

116 

298 

+9 

+8.4 

1201 

— 

— 

— 

676 

— 

-75 

-10.0 

610 

61 

+25 

43 

3050 

4 

+19 

+.6 

2517 

1 

+1 

+ 

411 

56 

+30 

+7.9 

r&w 

27 

n.c. 

— 

10 

4 


n.c 

n.c 


n.c 

+2 


Building  Materials 

LP. Industries  ikj  to.i  -X0 

251  10 

83 
305 

205 
910 
340 
201 

75 
77 
1(36 
112 
154 
604 
245 

206 
132 
141 

1582 
900 


Alkol 
Alkolop 
Ackcratein  1 
Ackenstein5 
Tadir  1 
TwfirS 
Barton  I 
Barton  5 
Barton  op 
Hamashil  I 
HamaslulS 
Hamaslulop 
Tromasbcst  1 
TromasbcstS 
M.L.T.  1 
M.LT.  5 
Modullnd. 
WoKman  I 
Wolfman  5 


-53 

+.4 

-7.8 


+2.7 


37 


35  -18 

29  +14 


-2.8 

+6.1 


104 

50 

62 


n.c. 

n.c. 

-8 


6  -176 


-5.4 

-10.0 


Chemicals.  Rubber.  Plastics 


AganCbctn.  5 

1020 

45 

-39 

-3.7 

Aganop 

870 

30 

n.c. 

— 

Alliance  Tire 

189 

49 

+6 

+3J 

Gal  Indus.  1 

1150 

1 

+50 

+4.6 

Gal  Indus.  5 

286 

50 

+  1 

+.4 

Gal  Indus,  op 

no  trading 

00X1610*01.' 

185 

Ill 

+1 

+  J 

Fertilizer  0. 1 

2900 

14 

-24 

-.8 

Fertilizer  OJ 

1040 

34 

+50 

+5.1 

Fertilizer  op 

745 

28 

ILC. 

- 

<  ti»iar  t*hw  fhao^r  *4 
pritT  IM.«w 


Haifa  I'lwmur.i 
Texti  r 
Tcva  b 
Ton  op.  J 
Lip+y 
Lip'ky  «*p 
Dc-ul'Sca  r 


923  '§3 

3340  53 

no  trading 
2610  1 

335 
260 

2420  ■  176 


-4 

+52 


-.4 

+1.6 


n.c 


-10  -.4 


PctnK+cmieal. 
M.ivinta  I 
Matimj  5 
Maxima  op 
Neva  Chem. 
Sami  1 
Sunn  5 

Kedem  Cbem. 
Redem  t  Item. 
T.C..L  I 
T.G.L.5 
T.G.L.  op 
Ta>:» 

Tara  op  b 
Frutanwi 
Taro  Pharm. 


296 


169 
240 

172  s.O.1 


-  +3 


100 

442 

550 

440 

359 

226 

230 

118 

44 

731 

346 

1750 

292 


81 

too 

18 

15 

73 

15 


5 

177 

16 

32 

63 

93 


-9 
-9 
+2 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+34 
n.c 
+  10 
+6 


-5.0 
-S3 
+  J5 


+10.5 


+4.6 
+5.8 
+6  +15.8 
n.c.  - 


n.c 

ILC. 

+1 


+.3 


Wood.  Paper.  Printing 


Daftiw  1 
Dufmn  5 
Dafrtw  op 
llaman  1 
Human  op 
Yaeh  I 
YnchJ 
AshLHon 
Ash  ke  Ion  tip 
Mok-n 
Paper  Mills 
Seandia  1 
Senndia  up 
Rim  li. I  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Tu'al  Br 


285 

200 

106 

335 

275 

266 

149 

87 

46 

996 

16999 

241 

216 

970 


77 

320 

138 

60 

17 

50 


n.c. 

+6 

+4 

+5 

-5 

+1 

+7 


457 

253 


998 


3 

35 

20 

1 

3 

10 


+1 

-187 

+852 

n.c. 

-6 

n.c 

-2 

n.c. 


+3.1 

+3.9 

+1.5 

-1.8 

+.4 

+4.9 

.6 

+3.3 

-15.8 

+5J 


-2.7 

-3 


Miscellaneous  Industries 


Alumil ! 
Aiumit  5 
Alumil  op 
Andin  I 
Amlin  5 
Andin  op 
Five  J 
FiveJ  op 
Zika  I 
Zika  5 
Poliak  I 
Poliak  5 
Poliak  op  I 


836  9 

403 

376  15 

no  trading 
no  trading 
no  Hatting 


-4 

+18 

-39 


-J 

+4.7 

-9.4 


381 

228 

1175 

825 

825 

378 

91 


135 

31 


+1 

+2 


+3 

+.9 


3 

45 

30 

293 


-84 
-1 
+  18 
+  10 


-9-2 
-.1 
+5.0 
+  12.4 


Industrial  Investment 


Koorp 
Clal  Indusiry 
Clal  IndopC 
Tech  Res. 
Tech  Res.  op 


1589 

56 

+85 

+5.7 

no  trading 

442 

1076 

n.c. 

— 

1568 

36 

-30 

-1.9 

48 

353 

-2 

-4.0 

31 

194 

-1 

-3.1 

Investment  Companies 

Unicor 
IDB  Dev.  r 
IncnbaO.l 
Incoha  (i-5 
Elgar  r 
Elgar h 
Ellcm 
El  (crab 
Amissar 
Afikl 
Afik  5 
Gaheki 
Israel  Corp.  I 
Israel  Corp.  5 
WoHsonll.l 
WoKson  I  r 
Am  pa  r 
Ampuop  I 
Hapncl.  Inv.  r 
Lcumi  Inv. 

Disc.  Invest  r 
Disc.  Invest  b 


293 

178 

+  14 

+5.0 

1000 

120 

D.C. 

— 

189 

192 

ILC. 

— 

70 

119 

n.c. 

— 

395 

20 

+1 

+.3 

445 

t> 

-23 

-4.9 

668 

88 

+2 

+.3 

699 

20 

+33 

+5.0 

3950 

— 

— 

— 

8750 

.  4 

+150 

+  1.7 

5400 

- 

+100 

+  1.9 

452 

77 

n.c 

— 

644 

267 

-16 

-2.4 

286 

40 

-5 

-1.7 

3400 

6 

+200 

+6.3 

1680 

22 

+30 

+1.8 

1349 

32 

n.c. 

— 

1835 

- 

+20 

+1.1 

1035 

7 

n.c. 

— 

873 

80 

-12 

-1.4 

1960 

320 

-40 

- 

oo  trading 


Mizrahi  Inv. 
Mizrahi  122 
Mizrahi  124 
Hiztm  1 
HironS 
Hiron  op 
Export  r 
Exponop 
Jordan  Expl. 
Jordcn  E.  op 
Clal  10 
Clal  50 
LandccoO.l 
LandccoU.5 
Landccoop 
Magor  0.1 
Magor  0.5 
OzInv.O.I 
Ozlv.05 
Paz  Invest. 
PUtna  0.1 
Pama  05 
Pirvon 


920 

202 

1406 

444 

81 

j8 


35 

75 


41 
.  103 
316 


-40 
+  18 
+  13 
t4 

-5- 


-4-2 

+9.8 
+.9 
+  .9 
+2.5 
11.6 


Clever  Devices 
Clever  Dcv.op 
Galil  Tech.  1 
G ah! Tech,  op 


OilExplo 

Delck  Expfo- 1 
Dclek  Explo.  5 
Oil  Expl.  Paz 
Terori  I 
TcroilS 
Terodop  I 
J.O.E.L. 
J.O.E.L.op  l 
M.G.N.  I 
M.G.N.5 

M. G.N.op 
Seism  ica  ] 
Scssnuca5 
Sekmica  op 
Fcdoilr 

N.  Amcr  1 
N.  Amcr  5 
N.  Amcr  op 
Naphta  r 


Adgar  Textiles 
Adgarcrp 


N.  Amcr  op.  2 


675 

16 

n.c. 

_ 

520 
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Saving  Israel  from  itself 

THE  Reagan  administration  is  proposing  ro  restructure  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  to  Israel,  by  making  it  multi-annual.  according  to 
repons  from  Washington. 

Such  restructuringVould  avoid  the  need  to  negotiate  yearly 
with  the  U.S.  Congress.  A  second  important  element  in  these 
proposals  is  a  consolidation  of  Israel’s  debt  to  the  U.S. 
government.  A  first  step  in  this  direction  was  already  taken  by 
giving  Israel,  this  year,  the  entire  S2.6  billion  of  aid  as  an 
outright  grant. 

These  proposals  no  doubt  reflect  America’s  genuine  and 
lasting  commitment  to  support  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  they 
testify  to  the  deep  concern  over  Israel’s  economic  future  that  is 
felt  in  Washington  -  apparently  much  more  acutely  than  it  is  felt 
in  Jerusalem.  If  Washington  takes  the  unprecedented  srep  of 
offering  not  only  to  bail  Israel  out.  but  to  provide  long-term 
commitments,  this  means  that  the  U.S.  administration,  which  is 
better  informed  on  how  we  really  fare  in  our  foreign  payments 
position  than  is  the  Israeli  public,  including  its  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives.  then  we  must  be  in  much  deeper  trouble  than  is 
realized.  i 

The  American  proposals  mean  that  in  Washington's  judg-  i 
ment  we  are  on  the  verge  -  and  possibly  already  beyond  it  -  of  j 
no  longer  being  able  to  rely  on  the  commercial  banks  abroad  for 
the  credit  lines  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
years.  Those  credit  lines,  it  seems,  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
conditional  on  the  flow  of  American  aid.  and  not.  as  before,  on 
our  own  performance  in  foreign  trade  and  the  creditworthiness 
based  on  it.  If  Israel  has  already  been  borrowing  against  the 
American  aid  grants  of  the  next  quarter,  as  Bank  of  Israel 
Governor  Nloshe  Mandelbaum  said,  then  our  economy  is  in  the 
most  perilous  state  it  has  experienced  for  three  decades. 

Viewed  against  this  sombre  background,  the  American 
proposals  must  be  considered  not  only  an  expression  of 
friendship  and  commitment  which  every  Israeli  wdll  welcome 
with  gratitude:  they  are  also  a  stem  warning. 

The  U.S.  is  not  likely  to  restructure  its  aid  to  Israel  in  the 
unprecedented  form  now  proposed  -  and  which  will  have  to 
obtain  bi-partisan  approval  in  the  U.S.  Congress  -  without 
exacting  a  price  for  its  help.  The  U.S.  administration  is  plainly 
out  to  save  Israel  from  itself. 

Presumably  it  will  insist  that  Israel  come  up  with  more  than  a 
motley  set  of  economic  emergency  measures  that  are  constantly 
turned  around  180  degrees  with  every  change  of  finance 
ministers.  The  U.S.  will  want  a  comprehensive  and  consistent 
economic  programme  for  a  duration  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
period  for  which  American  aid  is  to  be  programmed. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  multi-annual  aid  package  also  means  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  U.S.  with  special  requests  that 
exceed  that  framework,  except  in  circumstances,  such  as  a  war 
for  which  we  cannot  be  blamed.  It  will  certainly  be  Impossible 
to  present  Washington  with  a  request  for  $5b..  as  our  policy¬ 
makers  reportedly  mean  io  do.  just  because  the  government  of 
a  still  semi-industrialized  country  of  4  million  people  has  been 
squandering  its  limited  resources  on  pursuing  dreams  of 
messianic  and  imperial  grandeur  -  and  has.  in  addition, 
fostered  consumption  co  rise  way  beyond  our  increase  in 
output. 

If  Washington  intends  to  go  ahead  with  its  plans.  Israel 
should  be  grateful  on  two  counts:  first,  for  American  willing¬ 
ness  to  throw  us  a  lifeline,  and  second,  for  the  subtle  pressure  it 
implies  to  put  our  house  in  order. 

That  Israel,  nearly  four  decades  after  independence,  and 
after  having  stood  out  for  many  years  among  the  newly-formed 
states  of  the  post-World- War  II  era  as  having  used  foreign  aid 
productively]  should  now  need  such  a  lifeline  and  be,  moreov¬ 
er.  reduced  ro  welcoming  a  foreign  effort  to  force  us  to  come  to 
our  senses,  should  fill  us  with  deep  shame. 

The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  we  should  reach  such  a  low  point 
precisely  under  a  regime  which  bombarded  the  country  with 
slogans  of  self-pride.  Unfortunately,  the  lesson  still  remains  to 
be  learned. 


HEBRON  CARAVANS 

(Contimwd  from  Page  One)  Sharon  joined  Ne'eman  in  saying 

establish  many  settlements  bur  had  there  was  no  call  on  the  part  of 
implemented  little.  A  paper  pre-  ministers  to  pass  reflections  on  the 
sen  ted  by  the  Likud’s  co-chairman  of  caravan-compound  operation, 
the  WZO's  Settlement  Department  Sharon  said  that  the  first  kibbutz, 
on  July  15  said  that  during  the  pre-  Degania,  had  only  eight  or  nine 
vious  three  years  the  committee  had  settlers  when  it  was  founded,  but  this 

derided  to  establish  65  settlements,  did  not  prevent  Degania  from  being 
but  only  36  had  in  fact  been  estab-  a  milestone  in  the  settlement  of 
lished.  Nineteen  were  under  con-  Eretz  Yisrael.  Numbers  were  not 
struction  and  progress  on  the  re-  important,  Sharon  said, 
maining  10  was  halted  due  to  budget-  The  brief  discussion  then  veered 
ary  constraints,  the  report  said.  over  to  the  CRM  demonstration. 

Ne'eman  said  that  his  committee  which  Arens  said  -  in  reply  to  a 
had  derided  on  the  establishment  of  question  -  had  not  been  licensed, 

more  than  70  settlements  and  only  Several  ministere  also  expressed 
two  or  three  have  yet  to  be  popu-  anger  at  Israel  Television  for  de¬ 
lated.  scribing  the  demonstrators  as 

Earlier,  at  the  cabinet  meeting  ** better-quality”  people,  when  it  ex¬ 
yesterday.  the  establishment  of  a  plained  why  the  security  forces  did 
Jewish  compound  of  four  caravans  not  chase  them  away  or  arrest  them, 
established  last  Wednesday  in  Heb-  Also  at  the  cabinet  session,  Israel 

ron  evoke d  some  surprise  and  Defence  Forces  intelligence  chief 

curiosity.  Aluf  Ehud  Barak  gave  a  classified 

However,  explanations  by  Ne'e-  briefing, 

man  soon  smoorhed  the  ripples.  During  the  part  of  this  briefing 

Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  'hat  touched  op  the  Lebanese  situa- 
brought  the  topic  up  »hen  he  asted  n.00-  f  f ns  about  IDF 

why  he  hud  not  been  informed  about  ,0 Sou.?  Leban°n 

the  plan  to  set  up  the  compound.  “n™  "ere  mcorrect  and  d“- 

Ne’eman  replied  that  the  com-  '  Both  Arens,  and  later  deputy 
pound  could  not  be  called  a  settle-  Cabinet  Secretary  Michae  Nir  talk- 
ment  and  not  even  an  urban  quarter  ing  to  reporters,  criticized  Kol  Yis- 
since  it  involved  building  only  a  few  rael  on  this  score, 
houses  or  perhaps  one  apahment 
block  eventually. 

He  said  that  a  special  briefing  of 
the  cabinet  had  not  been  called  for, 
since  the  operation  involved  reoc- 
cupying  Jewish  plots  of  land.  He 
added  that  the  caravans  had  been 
held  in  readiness  for  many  weeks 
because  the  Justice  Ministry  needed 
to  check  some  final  ownership  de¬ 
tails. 

When  Industry  and  Trade  Minis¬ 
ter  Gideon  Pari  asked  what  about 
the  ratio  of  settlers  to  guards.  Ne'e- 
raan  replied  that  events  like  Satur¬ 
day's  demonstration  by  the  Citizen's 
Rights  Movement  made  it  necessary 
to  protect  the  settlers. 

Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
and  Minister  without  Portfolio  Arid 
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Democracy  with 

a  vengeance 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 


PRESIDENT  HERZOG  this  after¬ 
noon  will  open  the  inaugural  session 
of  the  Eleventh  Knesset,  in  which  no 
fewer  than  15  lists  will  be  repre¬ 
sented;  ten  lists  were  represented  in 
the  previous  Knesset. 

Almost  one  fourth  of  the  members 
-  29  to  be  exact  -  are  newcomers, 
and  six  others  served  in  one  or  more 
previous  Knessets  but  not  in  the 
Tenth:  Yitzhak  Navon,  Chaika 
Grossman.  Ezer  Weizman.  Avner 
Scialcy.  Zaidan  Atshe,  and  Avraham 

Verdiger. 

The  new  members  surely  include 
half  a  dozen  who  have  made  names 
for  themselves  in  other  walks  of  life 
and  who  bring  with  them  a  variety  of 
experience  and  expertise  that  could 
well  raise  the  level  of  the  Knesset. 
There  is  at  least  this  ray  of  sunlight  in 
an  otherwise  cloudy  sky. 

There  is  Professor  David  Libai, 
president  of  the  Israel  Bar  Associa-  • 
tien:  Simcha  Dinitz,  former  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Washington;  Uriel  Lion, 
former  internal  revenue  commis¬ 
sioner  and  more  recently  director- 
general  of  the  Energy  Ministry;  Gi¬ 
deon  Gadot.  former  Mifal  Hapayis 
chairman;  and  Binyamin  Ben- 
Eliezer,  former  coordinator  of  acti¬ 
vities  in  the  territories.  And  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  list  of  potential  stars 
among  the  newcomers. 

The  decision  to  postpone  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Knesset 
and  of  the  House's  standing  commit¬ 
tees  until  a  new  government  is 
formed  will  “practically  paralyse” 
the  work  of  Lhe  Knesset,  according 
to  Knesset  Clerk  Samuel  Jacobson. 

As  a  stopgap,  the  parties  have 
appointed  two  temporary  commit¬ 
tees,  one  on  finance  and  another  on 
foreign  affairs  and  defence.  I  think  a 
third  committee  is  urgently  needed 
to  consider  proposals  for  electoral 
reform  -  and  not  just  because  of 
Meir  Kahane’s  election  to  the  Knes¬ 
set. 

ONE  MUST  go  back  to  the  Second 
Knesset,  elected  on  July  30, 1951.  to 
find  another  Knesset  in  which  15  lists 
were  represented. 

In  a  parliament  of  120.  that  is 
democracy  with  a  vengeance,  as 
even  Lova  Eliav's  enthusiasts  may 
be  willing  to  concede  once  their 
disappointment  abates. 

Except  for  the  leaders  of  one-issue 
lists  like  the  Tenants  Protection 
League  and  the  Movement  for  the 
Abolition  of  Income  Tax.  can  any¬ 
one  seriously  argue  that  any  group 
chat  can  muster  20,000  votes  is  enti¬ 


tled  -  in  the  name  of  democracy  -  to 
a  seat  in  parliament? 

Loners  like  Yigael  Hurwitz  un¬ 
doubtedly  add  spice  to  the  Knesset, 
and  this  writer  came  close  to  voting 
for  him.  But  is  it  worth  retaining  the 
1  per  cent  threshold  when  for  every 
Hurwitz  we  must  also  take  a  Kahane 
and  an  Abuhatzeira? 

But  the  issue  goes  deeper  than 
how  we  feel  about  the  particular 
candidates  who  have  benefited  from 
the  low  threshold  in  one  election  or 
another.  The  basic  problem  is  the 
inordinate  bargaining  -  or  extortion 
-  power  the  small  factions  enjov 
under  the  present  system. 

If  we  adopted  the  presidential  sys¬ 
tem  in  one  form  or  another  -  as  we 
haw  done,  in  effect,  for  the  election 
of  our  mayors  -  it  would  be  a  diffe¬ 
rent  ball  game.  But  when  a  tiny 
faction  is  able  to  make  mincemeat 
out  of  the  platform  of  the  party 
forming  the  coalition  it  is  time  to 
change  the  rules. 

DR.  YOSEF  BURG  agreed  on 
Moked  last  Wednesday  evening  that 
the  threshold  should  be  raised.  To  3 
per  cent?  No.  that  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say. 

No  one  can  demand  of  a  political 
party  that  it  commit  suicide.  In  de¬ 
riding  what  higher  threshold  to  sup¬ 
port.  Burg  will  first  calculate  bow 
this  is  likely  to  affect  his  own  party  - 
and  Shulamit  Aloni  and  Haim 
Druckman  will  make  the  same  reck¬ 
oning. 

But  what  about  the  Likud  and  the 
Alignment?  They  once  found  it 
possible  to  ignore  the  protests  and 
threats  of  the  smaller  parties  for  a 
much  less  noble  cause;  the  Bader- 
Ofer  Law.  which  loaded  the  dice  in 
their  favour  when  it  came  to  distri¬ 
buting  the  surplus  votes. 

Professor  Bernard  Wasserstein,  in 
an  article  thar  appeared  in  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  yesterday,  made  some 
cogent  arguments  against  the  British 
single-member  constituency  system. 

But  he  makes  the  undocumented 
statement  that  "over  the  past  35 
years,  a  3  per  cent  barrier  (i.e. 
threshold)  would  have  yielded  Knes¬ 
sets  very  similar  in  composition  to 
those  produced  by  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem.”  The  Tami  experience  in  the 
Tenth  Knesset  should  be  enough  to 
puncture  that  generalization. 

TAMI  POLLED  2.3  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  19S1.  but  the  three  seats  it 
won  under  the  I  per  cent  threshold 
enabled  it  to  dictate  social  policy  to 


the  Likud,  to  publicize  phony 
“poverty-line”  statistics  -  and  made 
it  posable  for  the  Alignment  to  force 
early  elections. 

In  the  July  23  elections,  nine  lists 
that  hurdled  the  1  per  cent  barrier 
polled  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
vote.  They  range  from  Kahane  and 
Hurwitz.  with  1.2  per  cent  each,  to 
Shinui  with  2.6  per  cent.  In  between 
(on  a  rising  curve)  are  Tami, 
Morasha.  Agudat  Yisrael.  the  Prog¬ 
ressive  List  for  Peace.  Weizman.  and 
Shulamit  Aloni. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  if  a  3  per  cent  threshold  had 
been  in  force  there  would  be  only  six 
lists  represented  in  the  Eleventh 
Knesset. 

Aware  of  the  danger  that  they 
would  not  dear  so  high  a  threshold. 
Morasha  would  undoubtedly  have 
joined  forces  with  the  NRP.  and 
Aloni  with  Shmui;  maybe  even  some 
other,  less  obvious  combinations, 
would  have  emerged.  The  result 
would  be.  .say.  a  Knesset  with  seven 
or  eight  factions.  - 

"So  wfaat  would  we  have  gained?” 
advocates  of  full-fledged  electoral 
reform  will  ask.  "Maybe  eight  fac¬ 
tions  is  better  than  15.  but  if  we're 
changing  the  system  after  35  years 
why  not  go  all  the  way?” 

One  answer  is  that  the  threshold 
could  be  raised  even  to  4  per  cent. 
On  the  one-dimensional  level,  that 
would  have  knocked  out  Shas.  the 
Communists,  and  the  NRP.  But, 
again,  pre-election  combinations 
would  prevent  some  of  these  “disas¬ 
ters.”  The  combined  Shinni- Aloni 
vote  was  S.O  per  cent,  and  the  com¬ 
bined.  NRP-Morasha  vote  5.1  per 
cent. 

Of  all  the  small  parties,  only 
Tehiya  polled  4  per  cent  of  the  vote: 
4.0  percent  is  the  figure  published  in 
the  press,  which  could  also  mean 
3.97  per  cent,  I  suppose. 

Beyond  that  answer,  I  confess,  is 
only  the  subjective  feeling  that  doing 
away  with  the  single,  nation-wide  list 
system  of  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  would  be  misunderstood  by 
large  sections  of  tire  public  as  a 
devious  trick  of  the  two  big  parties. 
Naturally,  the  small  parties  would 
promote  that  line. 

This  was  one  of  the  arguments 
used  by  Wasserstein.  It  is  notewor¬ 
thy,  though,  that  for  the  most  part  he 
tilts  at  the  windmill  of  the  single¬ 
member  constituency,  and  how  un¬ 
fair  this  can  be  to  the  runner-up,  for 
example,  the  Liberal  Party  in  Bri- 
.  tain.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sys- 
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tern  proposed  by  electoral  reform 
advocates  in  Israel. 

He  does  mention,  in  very  general 
terms,  the  combination  espoused  by 
a  good  many  MKs,  from,  different 
parties,  headed  by  the  Alignment's 
Gad  Ya'acobt  In  the  standard  ver¬ 
sion,  this  calls  for  dividing  up  the 
country  into  16  districts,  each  of 
which  would  elect  five  MKs,  with  the 
remaining  40  MKs  elected  by  prop¬ 
ortional  representation  on  national 
lists. 

*  Wasserstein  dismisses  this  idea 
airily,  without  attempting  to  grapple 
with  it  at  all.  It  contains  “many  of  the 
disadvantages  already  noted”  fen:  the 
single-member  constituency,  and  it 
is  “too  complex  for  many  citizens  to 
understand-”  And  that's  it. 

Martyn  Bean,  whose  article 
appeared  yesterday  under  Wasser- 
stein’s,  proposes  the  system  used  in 
the  Irish  Republic  and  advocated  by 
the  Electoral  Reform  Society  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  Here  there  is  no  national  list  at 
all.  The  country  is  divided  into  multi- 
membered  constituencies,  e.g.  20 
throughout  Israel,  each  electing  six 
MKs. 

But  instead  off  the  voter  voting  for 
the  full  number  of  candidates  to  be 
elected  (five  undo:  the  Ya’acobi 
plan),  be  has  a  single  transferable, 
vote  (STV).  Known  as  the  Hare 
System  of  Proportional  Representa¬ 
tion,  it  is  designed  to  avoid  wasted 
votes. 

Citizen  Ploni  marks  tire  figure  “1” 
next  to  the  name  of  Ids  favourite 


candidate.  “I”  next  to  the  name  dK,'-_ 
his  second  choice.  4nd  so  forth- 

His  vote  can  only  be,  credited  ta  . 
one  candidate,  but. it  is  transferred^' 
from  Flora's  first  choice  to  his.f 
second,  and  thud,  etc..-  if  his  earlier.-.' 
choices  have  either  reached 
quota  requrred  for  election  widxnrtO 
ms  vote,  or  if  they  have  done  so 
poorly  that  even  his  vote  cannot  help 
them.  . 

If  a  substantial  number  of  MKs 
think  that  raising  the  1  per  cent 
threshold  does  not  go  far  enough,  by 
all  means  let  the  committee  that  1 
have  proposed  deal  with  the  more 
fundamental  aspects  of  electoral  re-  ¬ 
form.  Let  it  also  discuss  the  merits 
die  presidential  system  Cor  electing 
the  prime  minister.  -  .  - 

But  that  is  likely  to  bog  them  down  *  - 
in  such  lengthy  debates  that  theywilT  -■  * 
still  be  arguing  when  the  next  etec>  ~ 
cions  are  upon  us.  True,  the  small 
parties  will  fight  tooth  and  aril  even 
against  the  raising  of  the  2  per  cent 
threshold.  Bat  if  die  Alignment  and 
the  Ukud  put  up  a  united  from  oa- 
tfais,  this  is  something  that  could  be 
achieved insbort order-  . 

And  if  their. respective  satellites 
refuse  to  join  an  Alignment  or 
Likud-led  unity  government  unless ; 
the  threshold  &  not  touched,  the  two  .I 
frig  blocs  sftooid  form  u  unity  govern-v  - 
ment  consisting  of  just  tire  two  of;“ 

.  them.  After  all,  together  they  do  ' 
have SS.votes.  '  ‘ 

The  writer  is  a member  ofThc  jcrusoijjn 
?ositditoria}  staff.  •i  • 


SOW  THE  WIND 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  Much  has  been  written  in  the 
Israeli  and  world  press  about  the 
election  of  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane  to 
the  Knesset.  But  strangely  enough, 
the  most  evident  reason  for  his  elec¬ 
tion  has  not  been  stated. 

Obviously,  it  is  regrettable  that 
such  a  type  of  legislator  should  be 
elected  to  any  parliament.  It  is  un¬ 
civilized  to  propose  legislation  to 
expel  alt  the  Arabs  from  Israel  and 
Jndea-Samaria.  (t  is  ugly  to  have 
one's  followers  parade  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  shouting  "death 
to  the  Arabs'”  But  it  is  quite  under¬ 
standable  why  22,000  Israelis  voted 
for  Kahane.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  more  Israelis  did 
not  vote  the  same  way. 

The  22.000  were  motivated  by  the 
following  facts:  For  many  yeans. 
Arab  extremists  have  advocated  a 
policy  of  expelling  the  Jews  from 
Israel.  For  several  decades,  Arab 
mobs  have  filled  the  streets  of  Arab 


capitals  shouting  “death  to  the 
Jews!”  and  occasionally  im¬ 
plementing  their  threats.  Yasser 
Arafat,  the  leader  of  the  PLO, 
whore  charter  advocates  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  Israel,  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Pope  and  by  heads  of 
states,  and  his  Palestinian  terror 
organization  is  officially  recognized 
not  only  in  the  Arab  world,  in  the 
Soviet  empire  and  in  the  third  world, 
but  by  most  of  the  Western  democra¬ 
cies. 

Could  we  really  expect  that  no 
Israeli  would  ever  rise  to  tell  the 
Israelis  and  the  world  that  it  is  im¬ 
moral  to  let  the  enemies  of  liberty 
enjoy  liberty;  and  the  murdereis  the 
right  to  kill? 

The  PLO  has  sown  the  wind  and  is 
now  reaping  its  harvest.  The 
murderers  have  produced  Rabbi 
Kahane. 

PAULGINIEWSKI 

Paris. 


To  the  Editor  ofThe  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  The  problem  of  lhe  dental 
health  of  the  children  of  Kiryat 
Malachi.  raised  by  volunteer  dentist 
Dr.  Sptvak  (August  3),  is  a  reminder 
to  all  in  Israel  that  the  situation  is 
very  different  in  every  town,  includ¬ 
ing  Tel  Aviv. 

Havjva  Avigai,  a  member  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  Council,  recently  reported 
that  she  hoped  to  revive  dental  care 
for  school  children,  a  service  which 
has  been  virtually  eliminated. 

Perhaps  the  area  where  most  chil¬ 
dren  have  received  dental  treatment 
is  Asbkelon.  The  Joint  Israel  Appeal 
Dental  Committe  have  been  sending 
volunteer  dentists  -  since  January 
1980,  and  Oral  Hygiene  Centre,  the 
first  in  Israel,  was  opened  in  1982.  In 
spite  of  all  the  treatment  given  and  - 
the  presence  of  fluoride  naturally  in 


ORAL  HYGIENE 

water,  we  have  found  that  we  need 
an  intensification  of  our  oral  hygiene 
programme  in  order  to  improve  our 
success  rate.  *  .  " 

The  programme  needs  to  be 
copied  by  every  municipality  in 
Israel.  To  be  effective,  tins  wan  re-, 
quire  tire  cooperation  of  the  press, 
radio  and  TV,  which  should  devote 
more  time  to  giving  parents  and. 
children  the  message  feat  “a  dean 
mouth  and  low  sugar  consumption 
prevent  tooth  decay.” 

The  Ministry  of  Health  should 
encourage  the  addition  of  fluoride  to 
the  water  in  areas  where  it  does  not 
occur  naturally.  Toothpaste  and 
toothbrush  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  -should  provide  fine  literature 
and  other  educational  material  for 
schools,  as  is  done  in  the  UK,  USA 


and  Canada;-  tlie  niuaj'cjpalities 
should  provide  a  budget  for  oral 
hygiene  prograntmes  in  schools, 
nuraeries,~prc-  and  post-natal  dimes, 
and  it  should  be  given  by  nurses, 
teachera  and  hygienists. 

It  has  been  shown  m  the  USA. 
Canada  and  Europe  that  an  effective 
oral  hygfesre  .programme  «*n  reduce 
decay  and  gum  disease  by  over  50 
percent,  to  a  level  where  the  dentists 
ate  short  of  work.  The  cost  to  the 
nation  of.  not  .carrying  out  such  a 
programme,,  ixf  terms  of  finance, 
pain  and  suffering,  is  enormous.  Let 
us  all  pool  our  resources  to  ensure 
that  present  and  future  generations 
of  children  will  have  heal£y 
mouths. 

Dr.  GERALD  FEtNGOLD 

Chairman,  UK  Dental  Committee. 
Ashkdon  (Manchester).  . 
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”SUPERSAVERS” 
AT  ONLY  $288 


Cooking  and  baking  ovens  that  are 
among  the  most  sophisticated 
in  the  world. 

•Available  in  Israel  in  size  60x60. 
•Ail  sorts  of  innovations 
on  request. 

•Now  also  Built-In  models. 
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JUDMCA  AND  B2EIZ  ISRAEL  MAPS,- BOOKS, 
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